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Eastman Advises Railroads to Comply 
With Merchandise Warehouse Code 


Coordinator, Ordering Carriers to Report on Situation by June 15, Cites 
NRA Ruling That They and Marine Terminals Are Subject 
to Compliance Provisions 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, - 
1157 National Press Building. 


OLLOWING closely upon an interpretation by NRA 

that voluntary storage services rendered by railroads 

in excess of what the carriers are required by the 
Interstate Commerce Act to give are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Code of Fair Competition of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade, Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordin- 
ator of Transportation, has directed his regional coordin- 
ating committees to take steps at once to fix charges to be 
made by the railroads for such service. 

Issuance of the Federal Coordinator’s order came after 
Wilson V. Little, Chicago, secretary of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code Authority, and A. Lane Cricher, 
Washington, the Authority’s counsel, had conferred with 
NRA officials and Mr. Eastman. 

The Coordinator’s order to the regional officers reads: 

“The National Recovery Administration has ruled that 
storage services voluntarily furnished by transportation 
agencies, including marine terminals, come under the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code. 

“I am submitting herewith copy of the National Re- 
covery Administration order 232-4, dated April 6, 1934, the 
same being an interpretation of Article 2, paragraph (f), 
of the Code of Fair Competition for the Merchandise Ware- 
housing Trade. 

“The interpretation and ruling of the National Recovery 
Administration exclude from the authority of the National 
Industrial Revovery Act only such storage as is ‘required 
by the Interstate Commerce Act to be furnished by com- 
mon carriers.’ Such storage is limited to storage of prop- 
erty ‘clearly within the transportation service which car- 





riers are obligated to furnish; their duty under these pro- 
visions extends only to that storage which is necessarily 
incidental to transporting such property. To be incidental 
business, the storage must be preliminary either to the 
immediate transportation or immediate removal.’ 

“In a memorandum on the ‘Application of National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act to the Railroads,’ which was made 
public on Sept. 1, 1933, I expressed the opinion that the 
railroads are not subject to the provisions of that Act. 
I adhere to that view, but it applies to service which the 
railroads are required to furnish as common carriers. 
When they engage in competition with private industries 
in business which is not included within their common 
carrier obligations, they should be, and I believe are, sub- 
ject alike with the competing private industries to the 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act. In the 
decision above cited, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
clearly defined the warehousing service required of the 
railroads as common carriers to be: 

“I. Enforced (involuntary) storage. 

“2. Bona fide in-transit storage temporarily required in 
the transportation of commodities by common carriers 
(not voluntary storage under storage-in-transit privileges 
or other types of commercial warehousing service). 

“However, if the NRA has no power to control the stor- 
age charges in question, I have the power to control them 
under the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933. 
It would seem that if both the NRA and the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation take steps to establish these 
charges at the same level, delay from litigation may be 
avoided. 

“Upon present information it seems to me eminently 
proper that the charges of the railroads for storage or 
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warehousing service which is not within 
their obligations as common carriers 
should be fixed in conformity with the 
provisions of the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Merchandise Warehousing 
Trade. I therefore submit this matter 
to you, under the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act, 1933, with the 
recommendation that steps be taken to 
adjust the charges in question accord- 
ingly. Please report to me not later than 
June 15, 1934, in order that, if necessary, 
I may consider the entry of an appro- 
priate order.” 


i pm specific question which resulted 
in the foregoing action was raised 
by Arthur E. Hungerford, State NRA 
director for Maryland. The Canton Co. 
of Baltimore receives newsprint paper 
coming to Baltimore by water. The 
paper is lodged on the pier for storage 
to be delivered by trucks when required 
for use. It was claimed that such stor- 
age came under the warehousing Code, 
and Mr. Hungerford passed the question 
on to NRA for an answer. 

As a result, the following interpreta- 
tions were given: 

“1, It is ruled that the storage service 
furnished by the Canton Company comes 
under the merchandise warehousing Code 
inasmuch as the storage is given for a 
consideration, and the storage is not 
‘necessarily incidental to transporting 
such property. To be incidental business, 
the storage must be preliminary either 
to immediate transportation or imme- 
diate removal.’ (Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Ex Parte No. 104—Decided 
Dec. 12, 1933.) 

“2. The phrase ‘as required by the 
Interstate Commerce Act to be furnished 
by common carriers’ is limited to storage 
of property ‘clearly within the transpor- 
tation service which carriers are obli- 
gated to furnish; their duty under these 
provisions extends only to that storage 
which is necessarily incidental to trans- 
porting such property. To be incidental 
business, the storage must be prelim- 
inary either to immediate transportation 
or immediate removal.’ (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—Ex Parte No. 104— 
Submitted July 13, 1933—Decided Dec. 
12, 1933.)” 

In connection with the foregoing, War- 
ren T. Justice, Philadelphia, Region No. 
2 member of the Merchandise Warehous- 
ing Trade Code Authority, was informed 
in May that the Trunk Line Association 
representing the railroads had obtained 
copies of the tariffs which have been 
filed with the Code Authority by mer- 
chandise storage warehousemen in Port- 
land (Me.), Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Virginia, and 
that the rail carriers had called a con- 
ference for discussion of these rate docu- 
ments. 

In this development Mr. Justice saw a 
hopeful sign that the trunk line roads 
were preparing to acquiesce with at an 
early date Coordinator Eastman’s in- 
structions. 

The NRA ruling followed a formal 
application which Secretary Little of the 


RAILROAD CODE COMPLIANCE 


Code Authority had filed with T. Lee 
Miller, assistant deputy administrator of 
NRA, as follows: 

“The Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Code, in Aricle II, defines the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade as including 
“the furnishing, for a consideration, of 
warehousing services for goods, wares, 
and/or merchandise, except * * * (f) 
such warehousing services as may be re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Act 
to be furnished by common carriers.” 

“In explanation of this provision of 
the Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Code the Merchandise Warehousing 
Trade Code Authority points out that 
under all of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the only 
warehousing services that are required 
under the Interstate Commerce Act are: 

“1. Enforced (involuntary) storage. 

“2. Bona fide in-transit storage tem- 
porarily required in the transportation 
of commodities by common carriers (not 
voluntary storage under storage-in-tran- 
sit privileges or other types of com- 
mercial warehousing service). 

“In the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Ex Parte 104, Part 
VI, Practices of Carriers Affecting Oper- 
ating Revenues or Expenses, dated Dec. 
12, 1938, there is a full discussion of the 
practices by railroad-owned warehousing 
operations. In the Summary and Con- 
clusions of the I.C.C. report it is noted 
that it is the ‘duty of every common 
carrier subject to the act engaged in the 
transportation of property to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reason- 
able request therefor. While storage of 
property is clearly within the transpor- 
tation service which carriers are obli- 
gated to furnish, their duty under these 
provisions extends only to that storage 
which is necessarily incidental to trans- 
porting such property. To be incidental 
business, the storage must be prelimin- 
ary either to immediate transportation 
or immediate removal. State v. Southern 
Pacific Company, 52 La. Ann. 1882; 28 
So., 372; Guaranty Claim of Central 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., 72 1.C.C. 169. 
It is clear that much of the storage serv- 
ice described of record is not such as the 
carriers are required by the Act to 
furnish.’ 

“The Commission, in the same case, 
states that it has ‘authority to require 
the carriers to cease engaging in the 
commercial warehouse business, in cases 
where it is shown that the business is of 
such a nature that its conduct by the 
carrier necessarily results in violations 
of the law administered by the Commis- 
sion.’ 

“The investigations of the Commission 
dealt in detail with the commercial stor- 
age operations of railroad-owned ware- 
houses as well as with those warehousing 
operations required under the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Commission 
stated that ‘much of the warehousing or 
storage service under consideration here 
and the handling necessary in connection 
therewith is not storage incidental to 
transportation but is commercial storage. 
Compare Merchants Warehouse Co. vs. 
United States, 44 Fed. (2d) 379, affirmed 
283 U. S. 501.’ 
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“In discussing ‘storage in transit’ the 
Commission clearly defined that term and 
stated that it ‘permits the stopping of 
goods at an intermediate point en route 
and the reshipping therefrom to final 
destination at the through rate instead 
of the higher combination of local rates, 
to and from the transit point, which 
would obtain if the transit privilege was 
not granted. The transit privilege or. 
dinarily is for the purpose of permitting 
some milling, manufacturing, or other 
trade process to be performed to the 
goods during the transit period.’ 

“The following paragraphs taken from 
the Commission’s decision are of par. 
ticular interest: 

“‘Each of the seven trunk-line re. 
spondents provides transit rules and 
rates for the storage of westbound 
freight at their warehouses in the Port 
of New York district, but these rules and 
rates vary greatly from the generally 
accepted storage-in-transit practices in 
the following particulars. The owners 
of the stored freight may, and oftentimes 
do, sell it locally, remove it by trucks or 
other means, withdraw it from consump- 
tion at any time or in any quantity by 
means suiting their business needs or 
inclination. Furthermore, if the goods 
remain in storage beyond the time limit 
imposed for in-transit storage the rates 
for storage remain the same as applied 
during such period. In the particulars 
named the storage partakes of the na- 
ture of commercial storage, and the stor- 
age involved is not, properly speaking, 
in-transit storage. The fact that it is 
designated as such in the carriers’ tariffs 
does not invest it with the characteristics 
of in-transit storage. 

“‘The motive of the carriers in en- 
gaging in the commercial business is to 
induce shippers to use their rail facili- 
ties, and thereby increase the volume of 
traffic over their respective lines. The 
lower the aggregate charges for transpor- 
tation and storage or warehousing serv- 
ices the greater the inducement. Those 
engaged solely in the warehousing busi- 
ness must depend entirely upon that busi- 
ness for revenue and profit. The rail 
carriers directly or through dominated 
and controlled subsidiaries seek out the 
larger shippers and offer them lower 
rates for warehousing services and ware- 
house space than the private warehouse- 
men. It appears of little concern to the 
railroads that the charges for the ware- 
housing services and space furnished are 
not compensatory, because they expect to 
recoup any losses through the revenue 
derived from rail transportation.’ 

“The question is raised, in the Com- 
mission’s decision, as to whether or not 
a carrier engaged in interstate commerce 
has ‘the power to contract to sell and 
transport in completion of the contract 
the commodity sold when the price stip- 
ulated in the contract does not pay the 
cost of the purchase, the cost of delivery, 
and the published freight rates.’ The 
question was answered by the Supreme 
Court of New York in the negative. The 
Commission goes on to state the question 
in a slightly different way: 

“‘Has a carrier engaged in transport- 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Temporary Code Authority Appointed 
for Household Goods Trade 


Personnel of Fifteen Includes Kennelly, Blauvelt, Cook, Presidents of 
National, Mayflower, United Van Lines—Permanent Group Must Be 
Elected Within Ninety Days 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 

DMINISTRATOR HUGH S. JOHNSON has paved the 
A way for complete effectiveness of the Household 

Goods Storage and Moving Tradé by appointing a 

temporary Code Authority charged with the task of 
bringing into existence a permanent Code Authority with 
local administrative boards. 

The fifteen executives named to serve ninety days, or 
until their successors are elected as provided in Section 1 
of Article VI of the Trade’s Code, are as follows: 

Armitage, Charles, of the People’s Cartage & Storage 
Co., Cleveland. Not a member of any of the industry’s 
national associations. 

Bekins, Melvin, manager of the Bekins Omaha Van & 
Storage Co., Omaha. A director of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. Member of the Mid- 
west Warehouse and Transfermen’s Association, Ne- 
braska Warehouse and Transfermen’s Association, Mis- 
souri Warehousemen’s Association and merchandise di- 
vision of American Warehousemen’s Association. 

Blauvelt, R. T., president of the Lincoln Storage Ware- 
houses, East Orange, N. J. President of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

Bray, Daniel P., president of the Monarch Transfer & 
Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo. Western vice-president of 
the Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association. Member of 
the Midwest Warehouse and Transfermen’s Association 
and of the Missouri Warehousemen’s Association. 

Cook, George J., president of George J. Cook, Inc., 
Buffalo. President of United Van Lines, Inc. Not affili- 
ated with any of the Trade’s national associations. Mem- 
ber of the New York State Warehousemen’s Association 
and of the Buffalo Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Holt, Herbert B., San Francisco, secretary of the 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. Western vice-president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. Mem- 
ber of the California Van & Storage Association. 

Hoppen, Jerome D., president of the Barber-Hoppen 
Corp., Newark, N. J. Not affiliated with a national asso- 


i beng first duty of this group will be 
the creation of fourteen Regional Ad- 


sons, the temporary Code Authority is 
required to give each division of the 


ciation. Member of the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

Kennelly, Martin H., president of the Werner Bros.- 
Kennelly Co., Chicago. President of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. Member of the IIli- 
nois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Mott, C. Van Wyck, secretary of the United States 
Storage Company, Inc., Washington, D. C. Member of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
Member of the District of Columbia Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Trade Association. 

Neal, Clarence J., treasurer of The Neal Storage Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Member of the Mayflower Warehouse- 
men’s Association and of the Ohio Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Treasurer of the Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 

Neeser, John G., president of the Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Company, New York City. Eastern vice- 
president of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. Member of the New York State Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and the merchandise division of. the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 

Niedringhaus, Marion W., president of the General 
Warehousing Co., St. Louis. Member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, Midwest Ware- 
house and Transfermen’s Association, Missouri Ware- 
housemen’s Association and St. Louis Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

Sutton, R. R., secretary of the Pasadena Transfer & 
Storage Co., Pasadena, Cal. A director of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Association. Member of the California 
Van and Storage Association. 

Wood, Ralph J., president of the Lincoln Warehouse 
Corporation, Chicago. Secretary of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. Member of the IIli- 
nois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Woodside, Jr., John J., president of the John J. Wood- 
side Storage Co., Inc., Atlanta. A director of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. Member of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association and the Atlanta 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


Three of the six members shall be 
elected as follows: 
Each member of the Trade qualified to 


ministrative Boards, each to be composed 
of six members of the Trade who shall 
elect a seventh member of the Trade to 
preside at its meetings and to vote in the 
event of a tie. In selecting these per- 


Trade at least one member, and none may 
be chosen except those who subscribe to 
the Code and consent to pay their pro- 
portionate share of the Code Authority 
expenses. 


vote shall have one vote for each 2,000 
square feet of gross storage space lo- 
cated in the region and registered with 
the Code Authority, and one vote for 
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each vehicle customarily garaged in the 
region and registered with the Code Au- 
thority; but in no event shall any mem- 
ber have more than 100 votes. The re- 
maining three shall be elected by the 
members of the Trade qualified to vote, 
but in no event shall any member have 
more than one vote. 

When the Regional Administrative 
Boards have been selected they will elect 
a permanent Code Authority of fourteen 
members to serve for one year. The 
method of election will be fixed by the 
temporary Code Authority subject to ap- 
proval of the Administrator. Each mem- 
ber of the Regional Administrative 
Board will cast one vote for each mem- 
ber of the Code Authority to be selected, 
but not more than two Code Authority 
members may be picked from the same 
region. An impartial chairman will be 
elected by the Code Authority, privileged 
to vote only in the event of a tie. 





N. F. W. A. CONVENTION 





When elected, the permanent Code Au- 
thority will organize Local Administra- 
tive Boards, through the Regional Ad- 
ministrative Boards. The regional groups, 
for this purpose, will make a study of 
local conditions in the areas within the 
regions and determine the geographical 
distribution of local trade areas. 

Each member of the Trade may vote 
for each Local Administrative Board 
within whose jurisdiction a warehouse 
operated by him is located, or a vehicle 
operated by him is customarily garaged. 

The local boards will have primary lo- 
cal jurisdiction, subject to review by the 
Code Authority, whose powers and duties 
will be national in scope. 

From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the temporary Code Authority ap- 
pointed by Administrator Johnson in- 
cludes eight members of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
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and one member of United Van Lines, 
Inc., which together successfully con. 
summated the effort to have NRA grant 
the Household Goods Storage and Moy- 
ing Trade a Code of its own independent 
of trucking; and four members of the 
Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association, 
which opposed that effort and has since 
asked NRA for exemption from the 
Trade’s Code and for the right to be un- 
der the Code for the Trucking Industry. 
The other two members of the household 
goods Trade’s temporary Code Authority 
are not affiliated with either National, 
United or Mayflower. 

Of the eight National members ap- 
pointed to the temporary Code Author- 
ity, six were members of the N. F. W. A, 
committee which prepared the Code, 
These six are Melvin Bekins, Herbert B. 
Holt, Martin H. Kennelly, John G. Neeser, 
Ralph J. Wood, and John J. Woodside, Jr. 


Machinery for Election of Permanent Code Authority Will Be Outlined at N. F. W. A, 
Convention in Chicago on June 19-23—Ballot-By-Mail, System Is Expected to Be 
Adopted, and All Advance Subscribers to Pact Will Be Eligible to Vote 


HE first meeting of the temporary 

Code Authority appointed for the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade was scheduled to be held in 
Chicago on June 5. A request for this 
gathering was made by Fred E. Clark, 
representing the National Recovery 
Administration. Professor of eco- 
nomics and marketing at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., Mr. 
Clark is the NRA member also of the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code 
Authority. 

Meanwhile announcement is made 
by Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, that the latter’s 
fourteenth annual convention, defer- 
red from last February because of the 
Code situation, will be held on June 
19-23 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. This is important not 
alone to the National’s members, be- 
cause two full days of the meeting will 
be devoted to discussion of Code de- 
velopments. Members of the Trade 
generally will attend these Code ses- 
sions, regardless of association mem- 
bership affiliations, and the Trade will 
be given information regarding the 
machinery which the temporary Code 
Authority is setting up, under the 
Code’s provisions, for electing the 
Regional Administrative Boards, 
which in turn must choose the four- 
teen executives who will comprise the 
permanent Code Authority. 

Household goods warehousemen 
who are subscribers to the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade Code are 





reminded that the election machinery 
under the household goods Code 
differs radically from that under 
which the merchandise Code Authority 
was created. 

The merchandise Code specifically 
designated the merchandise division 
of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation as the agency to supervise 
the election of a Code Authority, and 
that election was held in connection 
with the A. W. A. convention in St. 
Louis last February. 

The household goods Code, on the 
other hand, does not designate any one 
association but places the election 
machinery in the hands of the Ad- 
ministration member, Mr. Clark. 

The merchandise Code Authority 
members (except for chairman and 
vice-chairman who are A. W. A. merch- 
andise division executives) were 
elected after nomination from a con- 
vention floor. The household goods 
permanent Code Authority members 
will be elected in all probability by 
mail ballot after the Regional Admin- 
istrative Boards’ members have sim- 
ilarly been elected by mail ballot. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, while it has 
a majority representation on the ap- 
pointed temporary Code Authority, 
will play an impartial role in the elect- 
ing of the permanent Code Authority. 
The Code itself provides, in paragraph 
(b) of Section 1 of Article VI, that 
only those executives may vote who 
have become subscribers to the Code— 


which means that all household goods 
warehousemen, regardless of their as- 
sociation affiliations, may, if they first 
subscribe to the Code, cast ballots for 
the Regional Administrative Boards 
that are to elect the permanent Code 
Authority of fourteen. In this respect 
the machinery resembles that which 
was operative under the merchandise 
Code: merchandise warehousemen had 
to subscribe in advance to their Code 
in order to be eligible to vote for Code 
Authority members. 


HE N. F. W. A. convention folder 

announces postponement of the 
public hearing which, under the Code, 
was to have been held on or before 
June 15. 

This alludes to Section 1 of Article 
II of the Code. That section provides 
that only those vehicles which produce 
at least 90 per cent of their revenue 
from the carriage of used household 
goods and office furniture are at pres- 
ent under the household goods Code; 
and that other trucks operated by the 
Trade are exempted from the house- 
hold goods Code pending determina- 
tion by the Administrator at the pro- 
posed public hearing. Postponement 
of that latter is in order to give the 
Trade time to organize. 

At the National’s convention the 
National’s board of directors will hold 
meetings on June 17 and 18; and when 
the convention opens on the 19th the 
association’s routine business will be 
disposed of before the Code discussion 
is begun. 
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Mayflower Interests Seek Exemption 


from Household Goods Trade Code 


Allegations Are Filed at Washington that National Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association Is Not Representative and that Pact Approved by NRA 

Was Written in Behalf of “Wealthy Storage Warehouses” Fostering 
Rail Transportation for Long Hauls 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 

PEN warfare to determine which group shall have 
QO jurisdiction over the highway transportation of used 

furniture has been precipitated through the filing 

with NRA of protests challenging the representative char- 
acter of sponsors of the Household Goods Storage and 
Moving Trade Code. 

The protests were entered by the Mayflower Ware- 
housemen’s Association and Aero Mayflower Transit 
Company. 

After pointing out that the household goods Code was 
sponsored by the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and declaring the National’s membership to 
be limited, the complaint of the Mayflower Warehousemen’s 
Association charges: 

“It is therefore probably untrue that 80 per cent of 
the volume is represented by this committee. In num- 
bers, not over 5 per cent of those engaged in the trans- 
portation of this type of property in vehicles over the 
publicly used highways are allied with this association. 
The claim, therefore, that this committee represents 80 
per cent in number is at greater variance with the truth.” 

At another point, it states: 

“This proposed Code (household goods storage and mov- 
ing) is written in the interest of a control of transporta- 
tion of this type of property by wealthy storage ware- 
houses. A considerable parade of this wealth is made in 
the letter of transmittal.” 


Perhaps the most critical of the many allegations set 
out is that which states: 

“Among those who have fostered the formation of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association are in- 
dividuals associated with freight forwarding companies 
and who are engaged chiefly in the consolidation of ship- 
ments of household goods for rail transportation. It is 
no secret in the industry that the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association has fostered rail transporta- 
tion as against vehicular transportation for long hauls. 

“Evidence of the rail sympathy of those directing the 
work of the committee proposing the code is evidenced 
in the Code terms.” 

The Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association asks ex- 
emption from the provisions of the household goods code 
for all vehicles operated by its members. 

Citing restrictions on membership in N.F.W.A. and in 
dealings by its members with others in the trade. the 
Mayflower declares. 

“Members of the protesting association principally ship 
or transport property consigned to them by means of 
vehicles over the publicly used roadways. Obviously it 
must refuse to subordinate its activities to an agency 
partial to and largely dominated by those who are allied 
with rail agencies or in sympathy with that form of trans- 
portation as against highway transportation.” 

The Mayflower urges that both household goods and 
other merchandise storing be under one code and that 
trucking operations be under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the trucking Code. 


bate a= de is the complaint filed 
with General Johnson by the Aero 
Mayfiower Transit Company: 

“This protest is presented to you by 
the Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind. This company has, 
for several years, been engaged in the 
business of moving used household goods 
over publicly used roadways by means of 
motor vans. It owns and operates all of 
its own equipment. The vans of this 
company continuously travel over prac- 
tically all the highways of the nation. 
This company does not own or operate 
a furniture warehouse and is not a 
member of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

“The services of this company are 
sold by more than 300 furniture ware- 
housemen in as many cities throughout 


the United States and to our knowledge 
none of these warehousemen holds mem- 
bership in the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and should any 
present member of this organization be- 
come so affiliated, he would automati- 
cally be suspended from membership, as 
a result of a resolution passed by the 
National convention in July, 1931. 
“The operations of this company differ 
from many others engaged in the in- 
dustry, first, because its operations are 
so widespread as to require its vans to 
travel over the highways of practically 
every State in the Union; and, second, 
because the vans do not travel in and 
out of a central point. The vans of 
this company are systematically routed 
from place to place, traveling on orders 
to service loads for its agents, and are 


as much at home in one State as another. 

“This company has cooperated with 
the trucking industry in presenting a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Truck- 
ing Industry and the vehicles owned by 
this company will be registered under 
the trucking Code and we have been com- 
plying with the terms of that Code since 
the date of its approval. 

“We have continually protested the 
inclusion of moving operations in the 
Code of Fair Competition for the House- 
hold Goods Storage and Moving Trade 
and have made such protest to the com- 
mittee presenting this code and again 
at the public hearing held in Washing- 
ton, Jan. 18, 1934, to form the code of 
the above mentioned trade. 

“The Code of Fair Competition for 
the so-called ‘Household Goods Storage 
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and Moving Trades’ was approved by the 
President, April 19, 1934, in a letter of 
approval which suspended two things 
in the Code: One, the period of ten days’ 
notice required in filing new rates be- 
fore the new rate becomes effective, and 
the other that section of the proposed 
Code which requires all vehicles not 
principally engaged in transporting used 
household goods, used office furniture 
and equipment, to abide by the lowest 
rate on file with the Code Authority of 
that Trade when moving a van load of 
furniture. The first of these two sus- 
pensions is for a period of sixty days 
or until certain studies are completed. 
The second is until the time of the hear- 
ing, to be held before June 15, 1934. 

“The right to protest this Code by 
making application for exemption under 
the President’s order of July 15, 1933, 
will expire on May 10 and unless protest 
and claim for exemption are filed be- 
fore that date subsequent removal of 
either of these two suspensions will 
leave the Code in effect without the right 
of such protest and exemption. 

“The letter of transmittal to the Pres- 
ident on which his approval of this Code 
is based states: ‘This Code, which is 
attached, was presented by duly quali- 
fied and authorized representatives of 
the Trade, complying with the statutory 
requirements said to represent 80 per 
cent of the Trade by number and volume. 
This Code was presented by a code com- 
mittee purporting to be representative 
of the industry.’ As a matter of fact, 
every member of that committee was 
chosen from some organization or firm 
holding membership in the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and the first code presented purported 
to be presented by the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. Fur- 
ther check of the individuals who com- 
posed this committee disclosed that 
thirteen of the sixteen members were 
directors and officers of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and, further, that eight of the sixteen 
members were from New York and Chi- 
cago. By a careful study of the code 
presented the fact is disclosed that it 
is written from the standpoint of and 
to serve the interest of the storage ware- 
houses rather than the interest of those 
who transport household goods. 


80 Per Cent Denied 


“The National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association is an association which 
has always been of limited member- 
ship, having within its members less 
than 700 storage warehouse enterprises 
and containing in its membership no 
operator transporting used household 
goods, used office furniture and equip- 
ment who is not connected with a stor- 
age warehouse. The scope of the indus- 
try as disclosed by the definition in the 
Code is in no sense represented to the 
extent of 80 per cent in number and vol- 
ume by the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association or by this com- 
mittee of sixteen. 

“It is worthy of note that the mem- 
bership of the committee proposing this 
code are individuals identified with the 
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business of consolidating shipments of 
household goods for transportation by 
rail. The interests so represented were 
active in the formation of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and have fostered its growth throughout 
its existence. The requirement of co- 
operation between members of the above 
mentioned association acts as a natural 
feeder to the freight forwarding com- 
panies and to the rail when rail ship- 
ment is fostered in place of highway 
transportation. It is therefore apparent 
that the interest of the association itself 
and the interest represented is directly 
opposed to the business and interest of 
the great mass of those who transport 
used household furniture and used office 
furniture and equipment by vehicle. 
That the general attempt to limit the 
long haul (that is, the haul over three 
hundred miles) as a right available only 
to the railroads, it is confidently be- 
lieved by many operators of vehicles 
engaged in the transportation of used 
household goods that this Code is but 
a reflection of the desire to so restrict 
the long haul as to tend toward driving 
this transportation to the rails. A care- 
ful analysis of the code and the provi- 
sions thereof which will be later pointed 
out bears out in considerable degree this 
conception. 


Volume Alleged to Be Small 


“The volume of the movement of prop- 
erty covered by this Code is in the hands 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association to no greater extent 
than 25 per cent thereof. The great 
volume of this transportation is in 
vehicles whose operators have no alli- 
ance with this association. It is there- 
fore probably untrue that 80 per cent 
of the volume is represented by this 
committee. In numbers not over 5 per 
cent of those engaged in the transporta- 
tion of this type of property in vehicles 
over the publicly used roadways are al- 
lied with this association. The claim 
therefore that this committee represents 
80 per cent in number is at greater vari- 
ance with the truth. 

“An interesting fact shedding light on 
the source and purpose of this Code is 
the relationship existing between the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, its associated organization the 
‘Allied Van Lines, Inc.,’ and the code 
committee, all three of which operate 
from the same address, 1018 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The prac- 
tice in the past has been that no enter- 
prise not in full and complete cooper- 
ation with the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association has been entitled 
to the benefits of association relations 
(exchange of business) with the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. See resolution of the twelfth 
semi-annual meeting of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
held Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
July 4, 1931. 

“In the light of this past practice, 
Section 12 of Article V is particularly 
illuminating. This paragraph provides: 
‘No member of the Trade shall contract 
with any person for the performance 
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by such other person of services in the 
Trade without making it a condition of 
the contract that such persons will, dur. 
ing the continuance of the contract, com. 
ply with the conditions prescribed by this 
Code.’ 

“The motive of this Code and its pro. 
ponents is subject to still further light 
when the original proposals for admin. 
istration are exempt, in which original 
proposals the appointment of Code Au. 
thority was designed to place the con. 
trol of this whole industry in the hands 
of the National Furniture Warehouse. 
men’s Association. 

“During the time when this Code was 
under negotiation the code committee 
for the Trucking Industry, and after the 
establishment of the trucking Code the 
national Code Authority for the Truck- 
ing Industry, representing all carriers 
of property by vehicle for hire over the 
publicly used roadways except the small 
number allied with the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association, pro- 
tested the inclusion of vehicles and the 
terms of this ‘Furniture Warehouse 
Code.’ At the same time the code com- 
mittee presenting the furniture ware- 
house code sought to have excluded, from 
the trucking Code, vehicles principally 
engaged in transporting used household 
goods, used office furniture and equip- 
ment.’ As a result of this conflict there 
was inserted in the trucking Code a 
provision temporarily exempting vehicles 
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principally engaged in transporting this | 


form of property. The test therein con- 
tained for determination as to whether 
or not such vehicles were so principally 
engaged was the test of revenue derived, 
to rest upon the statement of the oper- 
ator who claimed the exemption as ap- 
plying. All vehicles for hire except those 
temporarily exempt were by definite 
terms included in the trucking Code. 

“Subsequent to this agreement and in 
violation of it the proponents of the Code 
for the used household goods storage and 
moving trade, by the terms of their Code 
then included vehicles principally en- 
gaged in the transportation of this type 
of property in their Code without refer- 
ence to a hearing, and provided that all 
other vehicles (those without restriction 
included in the trucking Code) should be 
the subject of the hearing, at the same 
time providing that such vehicles should 
not charge a rate lower than the rate 
fixed by a registered member of the ‘used 
household goods, storage and moving 
trade.’ Under protest of the Code Au- 
thority for the trucking Code this re- 
quirement, contained in Paragraph (c), 
Section 1 of Article II, is, by the Presi- 
dent’s order, suspended pending a hear- 
ing. 


Rate Requirements 


“This inclusion of trucks absolutely 
into the Code for this trade and the 
subjection of trucks under the trucking 
Code to a hearing on the question of their 
inclusion in the used Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Trade Code, and this 
rate requirement, are both unwarranted 
attempts to amend the trucking Code in 
direct violation of this agreement. 

“This proposed Code for the used 
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Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade is written in the interest of a 
control of the transportation of this type 
of property by wealthy storage ware- 
houses. A considerable parade of this 
wealth is made in the letter of trans- 
mittal of the Code. 


“4n Attempt to Dominate” 


“This parade is accompanied by a 
statement that the Code does not pro- 
mote monopoly or tend to oppress small 
enterprise, yet a study of the Code makes 
apparent it is an attempt to dominate 
the small enterprise on the part of the 
wealthy storage warehouse group. An 
examination of the administrative setup 
in Paragraph 6, the personnel of the 
code committee and the restriction placed 
upon small enterprise bear out this fact. 

“The business of storage is an inde- 
pendent business and while those engaged 
therein are also at times engaged in the 
transportation of property, yet in num- 
bers and volume transportation is to a 
greater extent carried on by those not 
engaged in storage. There is no more 
reason for allowing a furniture ware- 
house to control the transportation of 
all furniture than there is for allowing 
a merchandise warehouse to control the 
transportation of all other type of mer- 
chandise usually stored therein. 

“The Code proposed visits upon the 
long distance hauler, not allied with the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation or some other associated stor- 
age warehouse, grave injustice and un- 
usual and inexcusable business hardship. 
It is impossible for the long distance 
operator to have filed in every locality a 
schedule of rates for property moving 
therefrom. The rate provision of this 
Code is designed to make it impossible 
for such an operator to secure a return 
load except through some used ware- 
house in the community. Reference is 
made to Paragraph (d), Section 3, Article 
VII, which should be considered in con- 
nection with Section 1, of Article VII; 
considering these references together it 
will be seen that no one can transport 
except in accordance with individual 
schedules; that no new schedule may be 
filed except to become effective ten 
days thereafter; and that no long dis- 
tance removal shall be had without re- 
quiring an order moving operation. In 
the absence of a rate schedule being on 
file by such operator it would therefore 
be necessary for him to secure a written 
order and wait ten days before his rate 
could be effective. His only recourse 
under these circumstances would be to 
subject himself to the yoke of some fur- 
niture warehouse, allowing that ware- 
house to quote the rate at which he 
should haul, he transporting the prop- 
erty as the agent for the warehouse. In 
this connection the practice of adding 
to rates ‘dock charges’ by warehouses 
which charge is not generally required by 
long distance direct movers, should be 
borne in mind. 

The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade in its attempt to require every 
movement of furniture to conform there- 
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to presents conditions impossible to be 
complied with. 

“The certificated carrier must carry 
whatever is offered for transportation in 
accordance with his certificate. A ship- 
ment offered may be some article of 
household goods, a portion of a load of 
household goods, or an entire load, of 
such property. He must transport such 
property offered in many instances at 
rates fixed by State rate-making bodies. 
To require him to conform to a rate 
established by some other operator own- 
ing a furniture warehouse would often 
place him in position where the charging 
of such a rate would constitute a viola- 
tion of that Code while the’ charging of 
the rate fixed by the furniture ware- 
house would constitute a violation of 
State law. Nor could he refuse the trans- 
portation without loss of his certificate, 
so that he clearly would be placed in the 
position where he is ‘damned if he does 
and damned if he doesn’t.’ 

“The requirement that for the move- 
ment of household goods he should abide 
by the labor provisions of that Code 
would render in instances the transporta- 
tion of a single load subject, depending 
upon the type of goods hauled, to a varia- 
tion in wage scale and hours which would 
be impractical and in most instances 
absolutely impossible. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
great bulk of the movement of house- 
hold goods is by the general trucker. The 
application of this Code to his operations 
in many instances would put him out of 
business entirely and, where not com- 
pelled by certificate to transport house- 
hold goods, would force him to retire 
completely from the field of such trans- 
portation, and a large volume of the 
transportation of this type of property 
is by the small operator who has no af- 
filiation with any storage warehouse. 
This small operator would be subject to 
inexcusable oppression (oppression of 
small enterprise), and the effect of the 
Code would be to give the wealthy stor- 
age warehouse enterprises a monopoly 
of the transportation of this type of 
property.” 


Mayflower W. A. Protest 

Following is the protest of the May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Association, al- 
so addressed to General Johnson: 

“The Mayflower Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation is an association of operators 
of warehouses engaged in storing, pack- 
ing and shipping used household goods, 
used office furniture and equipment, and 
of operators of vehicles engaged in 
transporting such property over the pub- 
licly used roadways. Its membership 
comprises over 300 operators, and is na- 
tional in scope. 

“This organization has been cooperat- 
ing with the Trucking Industry in 
providing a Code of Fair Competition for 
the Trucking Industry and the vehicles 
of our operators will be registered under 
the trucking Code and will comply there- 
with. 

“We have continually protested 
against the non-representative set-up of 
the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
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Trade, making such protest both to the 
code committee provided by the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and the deputy administrator, Dr. T. Lee 
Miller, handling application for such 
Code. 

“Because of the fact that we have not 
in person or by representative partici- 
pated in establishing or consented to this 
Code and that our members are directly 
affected thereby and that the applica- 
tion of the Code in particular instances 
is unjust to our members, we respectfully 
apply for exemption from the provision 
of that Code and modification of it with 
respect to the members of this associa- 
tion, such exemption from and modifica- 
tion to being applied for with respect to 
all vehicles operated by our members. 


Past “Restrictions” 


“In support of the foregoing applica- 
tion we make the following representa- 
tions and present the following facts: 

“1. That we call to your attention the 
character and evident motives of those 
who have presented this Code. The Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, chief proponents of this Code, is 
a trade association of storage ware- 
houses with restrictions on membership 
which in the past have limited its mem- 
bership to those enterprises which own 
warehouses, have been engaged in busi- 
ness for a specified period of time, have 
maintained membership in a State or 
local association of warehouses for a 
specified period and present recommenda- 
tion from other members thereof. 

“The rules of the association have been 
such as to limit the rights of its mem- 
bers to contract with others than mem- 
bers of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Among those 
who have fostered the formation of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation are individuals associated with 
freight forwarding companies and who 
are engaged chiefly in the consolidation 
of shipments of household goods for rail 
transportation. It is no secret in the 
industry that the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association has fos- 
tered rail transportation as against ve- 
hicular transportation for long hauls. 
Evidence of rail sympathy of those di- 
recting the work of the committee pro- 
posing the code is evidenced in the Code 
terms in Section 12 of Article V, which 
provides: 

“*Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to forbid bona fide contracts with 
the railroad, freight forwarding, express 
or steamship companies in so far as such 
contracts relate to hauling in ships or 
trains.’ 

“The first portion of this section for- 
bids contracts with any person except 
such contract is conditioned upon com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Code. 
This restricts the right of members to 
contract with those under other codes but 
places no restriction on contracts with 
operators not under other code provi- 
sions where the party is a rail or steam- 
ship agency. 

“Members of the protesting association 
(Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion) principally ship or transport prop- 
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erty consigned to them by means of ve- 
hicles over the publicly used roadways. 
Obviously it must refuse to subordinate 
its activities to an agency partial to and 
largely dominated by those who are al- 
lied with rail agencies or in sympathy 
with that form of transportation as 
against highway transportation. 

“The original provisions for adminis- 
tration of this Code evidence the desire 
and intent of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association to dominate 
the administration of the Code. While 
these provisions were changed prior to 
your approval, yet as they now exist they 
display the same intent and are designed 
to give the wealthy storage enterprises 
an opportunity for such domination. 

“2. The protesting association (May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Association) pre- 
sented a code of fair competition for fur- 
niture and merchandise warehousing and 
at the same time presented a sub-code 
as an appendix for long distance moving 
under the trucking code. 

“We are strongly of the opinion that 
storage of both household goods and 
other merchandise should be removed 
from the Code for the Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Trade and allowed 
to remain where it belongs, in the truck- 
ing Code. 

“3. Code control rests on the consent 
of those controlled. Our organization 
has consented to, participated in the 
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preparation of and expects to comply 
with the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Trucking Industry. 

“Without our consent the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
now attempts to autocratically remove 
us from the code of our own making and 
choice that they may dominate our ve- 
hicular operations in the interest of rail 
competition. This is contrary to the 
principles of the National Recovery, is 
oppressive to those small enterprises en- 
gaged in the business, and is designed to 
promote monopoly in the hands of ag- 
gregations of wealthy warehouses. 

“4, The protesting association, during 
the preparation of the Code for the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade, sent a representative to confer 
with the proponents of this Code and 
proposed that administrative provisions 
which would prevent domination by the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation be embodied in the Code. These 
recommendations were unanimously 
voted down by the committee, every 
member of which is a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and thirteen of the sixteen 
members of which were directors thereof. 

“5. The proposed Code requires reports 
to be made showing a statement of per- 
centages of revenue derived over the 
last six months of the calendar year 
1933. It is impossible without great ex- 
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pense to furnish this information and jpn 
many instances it is impossible to furnish 
the information at any price. 

“6. The Code provides that schedules 
of rates be filed by members of the in. 
dustry and that registration be had of 
all vehicles thereunder. Provision for 
registering and reporting future opera. 
tions are contained in the trucking Code 
and that Code provides for the filing of 
rates in a different form from the pro. 
vision of the warehouse Code. This to. 
tal requirement is unjust and produces 
inexcusable hardship. 

“7, The operation of vehicles under 
both codes pending the hearing of June 
15 where two classes of freight are 
hauled presents an impossible situation 
with respect to labor provisions. 

“8. Paragraph (d), Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle VII, requires a written order by 
the shipper in long distance moving 
(note, this unfairly discriminates against 
the long distance hauler in favor of 
the local hauler). This provision, taken 
in connection with the ten days’ waiting 
period between the filing of rates and the 
effective date, renders long distance 
hauling subject to control of local ware- 
houses and in an unjust advantage tend- 
ing to oppress small enterprises. 

“In view of the foregoing this appli- 
cation for exemption in accordance with 
the President’s order of July 15, 1933, 
is hereby respectfully submitted.” 


Washington’s Household Goods Operators Organize and 
Demand Code Independent of Trucking 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
RGANIZED to fight inclusion of the 
Household Goods Storage and Mov- 
ing Trade under the trucking Code, the 
District of Columbia Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Trade Association 
has filed with Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson a demand that its rights to 
self-government under NRA be _ re- 
spected. 

The Association came into existence 
on May 7 at a meeting held in the of- 
fices of the Security Storage Company 
in this city, under the chairmanship of 
Clarence A. Aspinwall, the firm’s presi- 
dent. Plans are in progress to present a 
united front of opposition to trans- 
ferring jurisdiction of the industry to 
the trucking Code Authority when a 
public hearing on that question is called. 
The date for this hearing must be fixed 
prior to June 15, in accordance with the 
terms of the household goods Code and 
the trucking Code. 

The resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation and transmitted to the recovery 
administration follow: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has approved a Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Household Goods Stor- 
age and Moving Trade designated Ap- 
proved Code 399; and 

“Whereas said Code resulted from 
months of labor by the only organiza- 
tion truly representing the trade affected 
thereby; and 





“Whereas said Code is designed to ap- 
ply solely to those engaged in a type of 
business which differs materially from 
any other business involving the use of 
motor trucks or in which transportation 
of property for compensation is a fac- 
tor; and 

“Whereas the trucking Code designated 
Approved Code No. 278 does not em- 
brace those provisions of the Household 
Goods Storage and Moving Trade code 
which are necessary to permit increased 
employment or higher wages in the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade; and 

“Whereas the said trucking Code does 
not contain any requirement that any 
member of any State, regional, or na- 
tional Code Authority provided therein 
shall be engaged exclusively in the House- 
hold Goods Storage and Moving Trade; 
and 

“Whereas the provisions and spirit of 
the NIRA and the policy of NRA is to 
grant to each separate and distinct trade 
or industry the right to have a code ex- 
clusively for such trade or industry; and 

“Whereas a Code has been approved 
for the cinders; ashes and scavenger 
trade, designated Approved Code No. 
191, which Code is entirely independent 
of the aforesaid trucking code; and 

“Whereas NRA release 3265 dated 
Feb. 13, 1934, distinctly specifies in an 
announcement of policy that ‘local trans- 
portation facilities’ shall be included in 
those service trades which the announced 
policy of self-government shall apply; 


“Therefore be it resolved by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Household Goods Stor- 
age and Moving Trade Association, or- 
ganized at Washington, D. C., this 7th 
day of May, 1934, at this, its organization 
meeting, that the Administrator of the 
NIRA be informed that this association 
is unalterably opposed to any attempt to 
substitute the aforesaid trucking Code 
for the approved Code for the Household 
Goods Storage and Moving trade; that to 
place this Trade under the trucking code 
would deny to it the self-government by 
industry provided for by the NIRA and 
the same local self-government assured 
by NRA release No. 3265; and that we 
claim the same rights and privileges that 
have been extended to other trades and 
industries to have codes designed solely 
for their own trade or industry.” 

—James J. Butler. 





Michigan Company Asks 
Truck Code Exemption 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
fn Southern Michigan Transporta- 
tion Company, Jackson, Mich., in re- 
ceivership, has asked exemption from 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
Code for the trucking industry. Its ap- 
plication was to be heard here on May 
25. 
The request for exemption was filed by 
John F. Collins as receiver for the com- 
pany. —James J. Butler. 
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Code Regulations 


A New Form of Competition !s Entering the Field 


was beset by a plague of old breweries and empty war- 

time factories which sought to pay their taxes by turn- 
ing into “warehouses.” Again, after 1929, unoccupied 
lofts and silent manufacturing plants were added to the 
overbuilding of warehouse space. These upset conditions 
for the industry by flooding each local market with space, 
not to mention more or less insincere attempts to launch 
forth as ‘“‘warehousemen” by men looking for employment. 

All these competed with established warehousing rather 
openly. 

They did slash rates. They did lack financial responsi- 
bility and they carried untold hazards. Yet, for all those 
faults, these new competitors could be seen and located. A 
warehouseman could watch them, know what prices they 
were quoting, learn what accounts they managed to get, 
observe their short-comings, and “check mate” their 
trickiness. 

Suddenly the industry faces a new swarm of freshly- 
hatched competition. These newcomers are very, very 
close to being “‘fake” warehouses. Certainly they make no 
pretense of being “public warehousemen” in the proper 
sense of that term. 

They are, at the present moment, a threat of disagreeable 
months ahead for the industry. In the end—say a year 
hence—they ought to become a source of many new ac- 


Po was boost by the World War legitimate warehousing 


BLIGED, as I often am, not to name 


broker then made a contract to store and 


counts for the trade and they should bring a nice crop of 
“satisfied patrons” because the warehouses will ask them 
much less for storing and handling their goods than the 
“fake’’ set-ups will cost them. 

Odd to say, these “fakes” are a product of the NRA 
codes. 

Code after code has laid a ban on “consignment selling” 
(as detailed in the April issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing). Even more commonly, these agreements forbid 
favoritism in prices to any jobber or any concession in the 
price. 

Within any industry, after signing its code, are some 
concerns which will alter their ways to conform to the 
requirements of NRA. Many such, as discussed in April, 
have mistaken “consigned” to mean the same thing as 
“warehoused” goods and have closed out their warehous- 
ing accounts under the belief that their own codes so 
demanded. 

Many others, however, have at once set their wits to 
work to circumvent their codes. They lie awake nights 
devising a new way to carry on the old practices, merely 
altering methods far enough to fall within the letter of 
their codes regardless of the codes’ intent. 

Both these groups have fallen victim to the “fake” ware- 
house. 


“take his time” to pay. In other words, 








names, some examples have come to 
my attention which I shall describe with- 
out identifying them too closely. 

1. A cannery (under the Code for 
Wholesale Foods, also for Food Brokers 
and Jobbers) made the familiar mistake 
about “spot” stocks and “warehoused” 
stocks. The cannery began in November 
to draw down its stocks in warehouses 
(seven or eight accounts) and when 
fresh shipments were made from the 
cannery they did not go to warehouse 
sidings. 

Nor did they go to brokers. 

In each city, however, the broker had 
leased a vacant space somewhere about 
town, usually in the wholesale district. 
Then he incorporated, for a small cap- 
italization, a subsidiary to his brokerage 
business. The subsidiary seldom bore 
the word “warehouse” or anything to 
suggest warehousing. Often it was John 
G. Smith, Inc., or Tomato Canneries, Inc. 
It was, all the same, controlled by the 
broker. 

Under this separate corporation the 


handle the canned goods, for a % per 
cent commission. Technically he was 
not violating the foods brokers’ Code, nor 
was the cannery technically breaking its 
Code. Actually both were doing both 
things. Worse even than that, the can- 
nery is storing goods with most inade- 
quate protection against pilfering and 
fire; and, without guessing it, this manu- 
facturer is laying the foundation for his 
broker some fine moonlight night to pull 


the old tricks of robbing himself or 
honeycombing the piles. 
2. Four manufacturers (umbrellas, 


flour, biscuits, macaroni) have been re- 
ported to me as doing something like 
the following: 

Understanding that “warehoused” 
stocks are forbidden because “consign- 
ment selling’ went under the ban, these 
manufacturers withdrew their stocks 
from the warehouses. Then they began 


to ship to one jobber in each center, in- 
voicing him as a rule for the total quan- 
tity, but with an “understanding” more 
or less definite that the jobber could 


he was not expected to pay except for 
such goods as he required for his own 
business, 

As the distant manufacturer received 
orders from others than this particular 
jobber, the jobber was asked to make 
deliveries. Then he billed back to the 
manufacturer the quantity withdrawn. 
But—and this is interesting—the jobber 
was allowed 5 per cent off list in three 
of the four instances, and 7% in the 
other, for “handling and storing;” plus 
a fee for delivering, this fee being the 
current trucking rates in his community. 
The manufacturer then invoiced the 
goods to the customer as he would if they 
had come from a warehouse. 

Amusingly, too, this scheme was not 
always simple. 

Somethimes the outgoing order was for 
a competing jobber. The old trade jeal- 
ousies bobbed up at once. The buyer 
refused to accept delivery—or yelled to 
high heaven—from the truck of his 
business rival! In order to meet such 
situations, the storing jobber now sum- 
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mons a public truckman for certain de- 
liveries. Three times, as reported to 
me, one jobber has reported another to 
their Code Authority as enjoying a 
“secret discount.” None of these cases, 
so far as I know, has been decided. 

Both these illustrations sound as 
though they were unintentional to the 
extent that the manufacturer was mis- 
led. He thought his Code forbade a 
stock in public warehouse; whereas ac- 
tually it intended only to prevent con- 
signment selling. The change in opera- 
tion was, at least in the first place, an 
honest effort to comply. 

8. Three manufacturers (electric fans, 
packaged cereal, brooms) have circum- 
vented the “consignment selling” in this 
fashion: 

They were accustomed to consign car- 
load lots to jobbers. Their Codes now 
forbid such a way of selling. 

Now the manufacturer signs a lease 
for space in the jobber’s house; appoints 
one of the jobber’s men as his lawful 
“warehouseman”; and looks to this 
“warehouseman” for weekly reports of 
balance of stock on hand and daily ad- 
vices of withdrawals. That is—one man 
and that man merely a lowly employee— 
now keeps the records and is held re- 
sponsible for the stock which, formerly, 
had the jobbing concern as principal. 

The whole arrangement is a fright- 
fully thin subterfuge for a consigned 
stock. Technically, and in the law, the 
manufacturer has surrendered financial 
responsibility of the jobber for that of 
an individual. Provided all goes well, 
this may be safe; but one who knows 
warehousing history hesitates before the 
possibilities of loss and headaches! 

I have no information about the rates 
charged for this “warehousing” service, 
except in one case. Here the manufac- 
turer (brooms) writes me that: 

“We are paying the same as we paid 
for storing and handling consigned 
stock, i.e., just what responsible public 
warehouses in the same city had quoted 
us. When we began to put out brooms 
on consignment with our jobbers we 
asked rates from local warehouses and 
used their quotations as the basis for 
our contracts.” 

How is that for business stupidity? 

A manufacturer goes in with his eyes 
open by paying the going rate for pro- 
fessional protection and financial re- 
sponsibility; and he does this where any- 
one but a fool can see that there is no 
professional service and certainty little 
responsibility! 

4. In two instances (both packaged 
food products) a former employee of a 
food broker has rented a vacant store- 
room (one case on the ground floor, the 
other third floor) near-by to the office 
of the broker. I am of the opinion, 
though this is more a guess than definite 
information, that both are in the same 
building as the broker, or possibly in an 
annex. 

One of these ex-empolyees is under 21 
years of age, and, therefore, not law- 
fully competent to carry on many forms 
of business and not, of course, legally 
liable for certain lapses in responsibility. 
Whether the manufacturers who store 


CODE EVASION 


with him know this or not would be 
interesting! 

These ex-employees, styling themselves 
as “warehousemen,” now perform about 
the same services as we have already 
described for the cannery. 


Be Alert in Your City 


NY warehouseman would do well to 
be on the lookout for such “fakes” 
in his community. 

He should do two things, one of them 
P.D.Q 

First, the case should be reported to 
the Code Authority for the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade. 

Any concern storing goods for hire, as 
in these instances is the case, falls under 
the Code for warehousing. He may not 
guess it. He may, on the contrary, be 
deliberately thumbing his nose at the 
Authority. Just the same he should be 
brought within the fold by signing the 
Code, as you have been obliged to do; 
obtain a certificate to do a warehousing 
business; show his certificate number on 
each receipt; publish his rates; and be 
held liable to enforce them. He should 
also comply with regulations as pro- 
fessional warehouses do, and he should 
pay the Code fees. 

Unless he is promptly reported and 
brought to comply with the Code he will 
be a sore spot in your business. If he 
is compelled to comply, either he will 
turn into a legitimate warehouseman or 
he will vanish from the field. And, un- 
less you report him, he may go his way 
for six months or a year before the Code 
Authority ever hears of him. 

The Code has teeth for the “fake” 
warehouseman, quite as well as for the 
ethical one. It is to your interest, and 
the broader welfare of the industry, that 
all “fakes” be forced to toe the chalk-line. 
Most of them will then be smoked out 
quickly and cease to pester the industry. 

Second, an opening for new business 
for your warehouse is yours in each of 
these instances. 

The day will come, and that right soon, 
when these “accounts” will be sadly 
singed with such “fake” methods. They 
will have trouble and they will face 
losses. The “fake” warehouse is un- 
reasonably costly and it is beset with 
many moral hazards of irresponsibility. 

From the very beginning, more likely 
than not, their cost for storing and han- 
dling is in excess of what you would 
charge. Every month they pay these 
charges should make them easier to con- 
vert to patronage of a professional house. 

Recently on the radio I heard the 
typical colored preacher exhorting his 
audience with: 

“Brethren, if you’s ever went to Hell 
for one day—jest one single, solitary day 
—you’d live like saints here on earth all 
the rest 0’ yo’ days.” 

I would apply that teaching to the 
unwise “account” which has been caught 
with a “fake” warehouse. The experi- 
ence offers a professional warehouseman 
an easy approach to emphasize the low 
cost of his house, the amplitude of its 
services, and the responsibility of its 
management. 
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Eastman Advises Railroads 
to Comply with the Code 


(Concluded from page 6) 


ing commodities in interstate commerce 
the power to furnish directly or in. 
directly storage or warehousing facili. 
ties not within its common-carrier duty 
and to act as a private or commer. 
cial warehouseman when the amounts 
received from such storage and trans- 
portation are not sufficient to pay the 
cost of such storage without a concession 
from the published freight rates? This 
question clearly must be answered in the 
negative, and it follows that if respond- 
ents are to continue engaging in such 
business their charges directly or indi- 
rectly for storage or warehousing, and 
for privileges or services rendered in 
connection therewith, must be put on a 
basis which, entirely independent of 
freight rates, will reimburse respondents 
for the full costs of such services.’ 

“In the above decision, which relates 
particularly to railroad warehousing 
operations in the Port of New York dis- 
trict, the Commission found ‘that the 
respondents’ (the railroads’) warehous- 
ing and storage practices, charges as- 
sessed, and allowances made in connec- 
tion therewith dissipate their funds and 
revenues, are not in conformity with 
efficient and economical management as 
contemplated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and are not in the public 
interest. Respondents are admonished 
to take prompt corrective action.’ 

“While the Commission refrained from 
continuing its investigation of railroad 
warehousing practices at other points 
throughout the country, it went on in 
this decision to state: ‘All carriers sub- 
ject to the Act are hereby admonished 
that their practices and charges should 
be adjusted in conformity with the prin- 
ciples announced in this report. Failure 
of the carriers so to adjust their prac- 
tices and charges should be deemed suff- 
cient reason for the institution of further 
investigations in conformity with the 
pending motion (to extend such investi- 
gations to other points).’ 

“The Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Code provides in the last paragraph of 
Section 2 (c) of Article VIII that ade- 
quate rates or charges must be made by 
any one performing warehousing services 
as defined in the Code, and that such 
rates or charges shall not be less than 
the lowest reasonable cost of the most 
efficient and lowest cost operator in the 
locality for the type of service for which 
the rate or charge is operative. 

“The explanation of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code Authority with 
regard to the applicability of the Merch- 
andise Warehousing Trade Code to the 
voluntary or commercial warehousing 
operations of transportation agencies is 
that they are included under the Code, 
the only exemption being that which is 
clearly stated in Article II, paragraph 
(f)—‘such warehousing services as may 
be required by the Interstate Commerce 
Act to be furnished by common car- 
riers.’ ” 
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By D. S. ADAMS 


President, Merchandise Division, 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


Merchandise Warehousing Trade 


stabilize industry. As the President stated when the 

Act was passed, industry itself was already lined up 
for such a program 90 per cent and the recalcitrant 10 per 
cent would no longer be able to ruin industry. We must 
always keep in mind that the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is a real recovery program, aimed at all industry to 
help industry itself to get back to sure footing through 
fair practices for all. 

When we are talking about our problems, or the prob- 
lems connected with any industry, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that apparently in this country we are going 
through a complete change in industry. 

For many years industry has been ruled by intense in- 
dividualism, and many of the practices that have grown 
up through those years will have to be changed—have been 
changed—to meet our needs at this time. 

We have been through a great depression, and apparent- 
ly we will have from this time forward a changed program 
of industry; we have reached a point where industry itself 
is working for stabilization. Not a stabilization for a year 
or two years but a lasting stabilization. Apparently we 
have reached a stage where it is no longer individual 


Pitabitize in the intent of the Recovery Act is to 


action but stability by group action—action by the entire 
industry itself—and I think we have to accustom ourselves 
to that and to realize that is what is going on. 

After all, group action is what most trade associations 
have been reaching out and trying to do for many years, 
and now the associations and groups play a very important 
part in stabilizing the industry for the period of the 
recovery program. 

The big thing in all the industries under the Recovery 
Act is the codes; and the codes, after all, are only the rules 
of the industry as written by the industry itself to follow 
the principles of self-government. I am not sure that is 
being done 100 per cent in all industries but it is my 
observation and prophecy that if the individual trades or 
industries do not govern themselves through operation 
under the codes, then their operation will be outlined for 
them by the Government under the Recovery Act. 

It is much more profitable for industries to work out 
their own problems; write their own codes; embody in 
the codes the vital, necessary things to stabilize a par- 
ticular industry, then to have any ready-made set of rules 
or regulations clamped down upon them. 





WHEN the merchandise warehousing 
trade started to write its own code 
last June it was a matter of days of dis- 
cussion before we wrote a word of that 
code. However, it was a profitable and 
beneficial discussion, because every phase 
of the business was brought up and it was 
much easier to write a code after we 
had established some set principles to 
follow. 

The big thing to remember is that we 
must operate our industry from within, 
because Washington itself through a 
bureau and the Recovery Administration 
through a deputy administrator, or any 
individual unfamiliar with our indus- 
try, cannot formulate the right prin- 
ciples and we cannot turn our industry 
over to any others not familiar with its 
progress, with its needs. 

We must operate from within, take up 
our problems and deal with them our- 
selves, without calling on Washington or 
Recovery administrators to help in solv- 
ing such problems. 

A surprising thing is that, in spite of 
the fact that there is a great deal of 
opposition to Government interference 
in business, the man who invites that 
kind of interference is usually someone in 
the industry, and not pressure from the 
Government itself. 





HE NRA Code of Fair 

Competition of the Mer- 
chandise Warehousing Trade 
went into effect on Feb. 10. 

Toward the close of the 
third month of its operation, 
what are the impressions of 
the chairman of the Trade’s 
Code Authority? 

The Authority’s chairman, 
D. S. Adams of Kansas City, 
expressed his ideas at the re- 
cent meeting of the Midwest 
Warehouse and Transfermen’s 
Association, at Topeka. 

Merchandise warehouse- 
men, and their customers as 
well, will be interested in Mr. 
Adam’s viewpoint; it is im- 
portant that they should have 
an understanding of it. 

Accordingly the chairman’s 
Topeka address is published 
herewith. 





We find that state of affairs in the 
warehousing business—that instead of 
making complaints or presenting prob- 
lems through their Code Authority mem- 
bers and trying to get relief from their 
own Code Authority, they want to run 











directly to the Administrator at Wash- 
ington, to go to Gen. Johnson and have 
him lay down a rule right off the bat for 
their particular problem. 

Now, that is an invitation for direct 
control by Government in their business, 
and that is the very thing they say they 
are opposed to and to which all business 
is opposed. 

In our industry we have tried to block 
any steps toward getting direct action 
on problems from Washington. Imagine 
what a state of chaos would exist if 
every little problem that came up in our 
industry was taken right to Washing- 
ton for consideration. 

Our industry has a great opportunity 
under our Code. We must use the Code 
if we are going to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Recovery Act and bring 
about on increase in buying power by 
employing more labor and protecting 
those employed by giving them the wages 
provided for in the Code. 

In order to pay these wages, and to 
pay other increased expenses, it becomes 
necessary to take care of them through 
our tariffs. We have an opportunity 
under this Code to do all we have been 
trying to do for years in our associations, 
and part of that is the filing of tariffs, 
and in doing this you must not file rates 
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below the lowest reasonable cost. Our 
Code does, however, require that your 
tariffs must carry specific charges for 
specific services. In order to stabilize 
the industry you must charge for this 
service and that service—for every ser- 
vice, in fact, that is recognized as a 
legitimate service in your particular 
branch of the industry. We have, in the 
Code, outlined the services which are 
performed by our industry, and a sepa- 
rate and distinct charge for each and 
every one of these services. 

In writing the Code we did not set up 
a lot of new ideas, a lot of new services, 
but made no departure from what has 
been standard practice. I mean a high 
standard of practice—the standard that 
our association has been trying to estab- 
lish throughout the industry for many 
years; and this setting up of specific 
services at specific charges was not an 
attempt on the part of the framers of 
the Code to increase prices and thus drive 
business away from the warehouseman, 
and it was not in any way an effort to 
disrupt the warehousing business. If 
that were so, then the whole purpose of 
the Recovery Act would be nullified. 

It is an attempt through the working 
of the Code to stabilize the industry so 
as to make more people use our services. 

Working under the Code will be a 
great advantage to us and our customers 
by standardizing the practices within the 
industry, so that there is no departure 
from the fair charges set for services, 
and we will increase our profits because 
we will not have to perform so many 
services gratis in order, in many in- 
stances, to meet competition. 

As an example—and one that is very 
important which was brought before us 
in Chicago—is the matter of flat rates. 
Under the Code there will be no such 
thing as a flat rate in the merchandise 
warehousing business. 

During the past years flat rates have 
been generally disastrous to warehouse- 
men. When a man named a flat rate on 
a question of service he was just going 
at it blind, and time without end he 
found himself involved in the giving of 
services that made his rate a losing prop- 
osition instead of a profitable one. 

Under the Code there is no such thing 
as a flat rate. There was discussion as 
to whether to make some exception to the 
rule in favor of accounts which had a 
very quick turnover. Some warehouse- 
men had been making a flat rate of so 
much per gallon on certain accounts and 
were making quite a good thing out of 
it and were naturally anxious to con- 
tinue to handle this kind of an account 
on that basis. It was apparent at our 
Code meeting that one or two members 
were handling this account and did not 
want to abandon that method of charg- 
ing. 

The final decision of the Code Author- 
ity, and which was unanimous, was that 
such business could not be handled in 
that manner without being a violation of 
the Code. 

The thought behind that decision was 
that these matters had been carefully 
considered when the Code was written, 
and a complete up-set in our Code in- 





MERCHANDISE CODE 


volved going to Washington and going 
through a series of hearings, all of which 
would mean a lot of delay in getting our 
Code into working order, and any devia- 
tion from the standard practices set up 
in the Code would leave the industry in 
a position where other practices might 
be put into effect because the Code was 
too flexible. The Code Authority and all 
the regional members present voted 
against breaking down the Code. I feel 
that this decision will not mean any loss 
in business to the industry, because all 
of the warehousemen are going to stand 
pat on practices that are fair to them 
and fair to their customers. 

During most of the past months we 
have been on the buying end of the Code. 
Now we are ready to be on the selling 
end. Under our Code we ought to bear 
in mind that there is nothing in it that 
should upset our ordinary trade condi- 
tions within the industry. We are having 
very little difficulty in placing the tariffs 
in effect; and very little difficulty in get- 
ting the charges for the various services 
put into effect; and very little difficulty 
with our customers over the charges be- 
cause the customers have their own codes 
which are being carried out in the same 
way. 

We ought to forget the idea of “chisel- 
ing” the Code. I don’t know whether that 
word “chiseling” has been incorporated 
in the dictionary but it is a word on 
many lips today, and a very expressive 
one. There is a good deal of that on the 
part of some of our customers who want 
us to make some reduction—not stick to 
the Code. But we can stick to our Code 
and get the goodwill of our customers if 
we show them that all customers are 
treated alike—that it is really a code of 
fair practice. 

You can say to your customers that 
though they may not believe in the Re- 
covery Act they certainly believe in its 
purposes, and while they may not believe 
that it is going to bring about everything 
that it purports to do, yet its purposes 
are of the best and are aimed at bringing 
back business recovery, and I don’t be- 
lieve that your customers can stand 
against that argument. They themselves 
should not get us to worm around our 
Code but should cheerfully comply with 
it and let us comply with its provisions 
—as we should comply with other codes, 
and do comply with other codes, when 
we are buying rather than selling. 

There are many large problems which 
will show you what the Code is doing for 
the men in our industry. 

First, the question of railroads and 
other transportation agencies furnishing 
warehouse service. We have not been 
so much concerned in this part of the 
country along those lines as they have 
probably in New York, though I do know 
that in Kansas City the railroads a few 
years ago were planning vast railroad 
terminals which would have been bound 
to injure those already in business, par- 
ticularly when the railroads would be 
operating their warehouse facilities not 
alone for profit from that end of it but 
for tonnage on their roads, and the erec- 
tion of the large terminals planned would 
have taken the whole tonnage or trans- 
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portation business out of the hands of : 


the warehousemen. 

Most of you are familiar with what 
has been going on in New York City, 
where large plants have been erected by 
the railroads and these warehouses haye 
been used for the purpose of developing 
traffic and not for the remuneration of 
the warehouse itself, so that those ware. 
houses have completely broken down the 
warehouse situation in New York. We 
had some remedy from these things in 
Ex Parte 104. 

Our Code provides that anyone who 
is doing warehousing for a consideration 
comes under our Code, and we had a 
specific interpretation from Washington 
made to cover the railroad and steamship 
lines and other transportation agencies 
which are handling storage. In the first 
month of the operation of our Code the 
railroads paid no attention to that pro- 
vision covering warehousing and storage, 
but now that the I. C. C. has made a 
definite ruling under our Code they will 
have to file tariffs and make specific 
charges for specific services, just as we 
do. So that is the solution of that form 
of competition which has been unfair to 
our business. 

When we wrote the Code we specified 
in regard to transportation agencies, and 
it is practically the same rule applied 
by the I. C. C. except that we applied 
the rule whether they came under the 
jurisdiction of the I. C. C. or not. It will 
mean a great deal to our industry that 
the railroad, steamship and other trans- 
portation agencies which engage in the 
storage business will now have to comply 
with the Code just as we do. 

I want to leave this thought with you: 

That in this New Deal for the mer- 
chandise warehousing industry under the 
Code, and under the Recovery Act, our 
part in the recovery program is to bring 
about greater employment and thus give 
more impetus to recovery throughout the 
country, thus stabilizing our industry by 
putting into effect standard practices 
within the industry itself. 

Our Code is one of which we can be 
proud and we must all strive to be fair 
with ourselves and with our customers. 
Make it a rule to be honest with your- 
selves and with your customers, as 
neither one can afford to chisel. We are 
not doing our part if we try to chisel the 
Code or find some way to evade its pro- 
visions. Our Code will be effective and 
successful only so far as we work for its 
success from within the industry itself. 

Keep as far away from Washington as 
possible. On that particular point, Dr. 
Dameron, deputy administrator, said at 
our first meeting, in St. Louis, that we 
would be 100 per cent successful if we 
handled our own Code, even to the extent 
of our own compliance matters; the only 
such matters should be taken up with 
Washington as required the approval of 
the Administrator. 

In that connection it is our thought to 
decentralize, as far as possible, the ad- 
ministration of the Code. I know that 
the thought last summer was, to some 
extent, that all compliance matters and 
all rulings would be handled by the Re- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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34 Warehouse Executives Are 
Included in Truck Industry’s 
State Code Authority Members 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 


EMPORARY State Code Authorities 
for the Trucking Industry have been 
designated by Administrator Johnson for 
Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri and 


Oregon. 
The personnel in each instance had 


been recommended by truckers in the 
States involved and were approved by 
Gen. Johnson. They are: 


Arizona 
Cartage: E. E. Chambers, secretary Chambers 
Transfer & Storage Co., Phoenix. 
Common Carrier: Milton G. Sanders, Phoenix. 
Contract Carrier: Gus Muldner, Peoria. 
Not for Hire: George Shivers, Phoenix. 


Common Carrier: Elvin Watson, Galesburg, 
president Central Motor Freight Association, with 
which merchandise warehouse firms are identified. 

Cartage: Robert C. Stockton, Chicago, secre- 
tary Cartage Exchange of Chicago. 

Not for Hire: Chester G. Moore, Chicago, of 
Illinois Highway Users Conference. 

Other for Hire: Simon E. Lantz, Congerville, 
president Agricultural Transportation Association. 


Kansas 
Common Carrier: E. F. Ware, Cody Transfer & 
Storage Co., Hutchinson. 


Cartage: E. H. White, president Topeka Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Topeka. 
Contract Carrier: F. R. Petty, El Dorado. 


Not fer Hire: W. E. Anderson. 
Missouri 
Common Carrier: D. S. Adams, president 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City; 
president merchandise division American Ware- 
housemen’s Association; chairman Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code Authority. 


Household Furniture Mover: W. E. Murray, 


president Murray Transfer & Storage Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
Contract Carrier: H. C. Bryant, Charleston. 
Cartage: Cashel, operating executive 


Columbia Terminals Company, St. Louis. 

Dump Truck: William F. Hensiek, St. Louis. 

Oregon 

Cartage: Raymond A. Chapin, president Port- 
land Van & Storage Co., Inc., Portland. 

Common Carrier: A. C. Pierce, Medford; and 
Leland James, Portland. 

Other for Hire: G. N. Hickman, Salem; and 
A. C. Anderson, Salem. 

Not for Hire: E. F. Davidson, Portland. 


—James J. Butler. 

The foregoing bring to forty-six the 
States whose Trucking Industry tem- 
porary State Code Authorities have been 
announced at Washington. (For earlier 
lists, see April and May issues of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing.) The New 
Mexico and North Dakota personnels are 
yet to be made public. 

How closely identified merchandise and 
household goods warehousing is identi- 
fied with the Trucking Industry’s Code 
situation is indicated by the fact that of 
the approximately 200 executives thus far 
comprising personnels of trucking’s State 
Code Authorities, 34 are officers of ware- 
house firms. 

These 34 warehousemen are repre- 





Other NRA Code Developments 


sented by 15 memberships in the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association; 
12 in the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association; 
8 in the Mayfiower Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation; 7 in the Midwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association; 4 in the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association; 
20 in warehousing’s State trade associa- 
tions in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, and Texas-South- 
west; and 9 in local associations. 

Robert v-H. Work has resigned as 
vice-president of the Weicker Transfer 
& Storage Co., Denver, and is automat- 
ically no longer a member of Colorado’s 
temporary Code Authority under the 
trucking Code. In succession to Mr. 
Work, who represented cartage interests 
on the temporary Code Authority, Harry 
Clark has been appointed. Mr. Clark is 
identified with the Weicker Transporta- 
tion Co., a Weicker affiliate. 

J. F. Rowan, Denver, who is executive 
secretary of the Colorado Transfer and 
Warehousemen’s Association, has been 
elected a member of the temporary Code 
Authority. Representing the common 
carrier group on the Authority, he was 
designated by the Motor Truck Common 
Carriers Association of Colorado and 
succeeds B. G. Garnett of Denver. 


Household Goods Code Placed 
Under Hughes, Administrator 
Who Opposed N.F.W.A. Policy 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
D R. T. LEE MILLER, deputy admin- 
istrator in the National Recovery 
Administration whose insistence that 
the Household Goods Storage and Mov- 
ing Trade should have a Code independ- 
ent of trucking was one of the principal 
factors in bringing about that division, 
has resigned from NRA. 

With the departure of Dr. Miller, the 
household goods code has been trans- 
ferred to the office of Deputy Adminis- 
trator E. E. Hughes, who now has charge 
of all warehousing and trucking codes. 
By coincidence, it was Mr. Hughes who 
led the movement within the Recovery 
Administration for combining the house- 
hold goods code with that of the truck- 
ing industry, proposing to make the for- 
mer a subdivision under the latter com- 
pact. 

Deputy Administrator Hughes insist- 
ed from the first that the Household 
Goods Storage and Moving Trade is es- 
sentially a trucking industry in which 
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the warehousing feature is incidental. 
He was backed by American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., the trucking code com- 
mittee and various trucking units. 

Mr. Miller’s contention was backed 
principally by the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, and it was 
the one that prevailed. 

General Johnson now has before him 
several protests by truckers and ware- 
housemen against inclusion within the 
household goods code. Most of the pro- 
testing parties are urging that their 
own operations be placed under the 
trucking Code, if not the entire house- 
hold goods trade. 

What the effect of Deputy Adminis- 
trator Hughes’s control over the codes 
will be in determining the Adminis- 
trator’s decision is problematic. It is 
certain that his views will be sought by 
General Johnson and his recommenda- 
tions seriously considered. 

F. R. Bell, an assistant deputy admin- 
istrator in Mr. Hughes’s office, has been 
placed in immediate charge of the house- 
hold goods Code. 

—James J. Butler. 


NRA Submits to Cold Storage 
Industry a Draft of Proposed 
Code Independent of Ice Pact 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING'S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 


PROPOSED code of fair competition 

- for the refrigerated warehousing in- 
dustry, divorcing it completely from the 
ice code, of which it was intended to be 
a supplement, has been drafted by the 
National Recovery Administration and 
submitted to the trade for consideration. 

Charles E. Willis, aide to Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Earle W. Dahlberg who 
conducted the formal public hearing on 
the compact in this city several months 
ago, is conducting negotiations. As sub- 
mitted for hearing, the code was in the 
form of a supplement to the basic code 
for the ice industry, it being explained 
that in a majority of instances those who 
conduct refrigerated warehouses also 
manufacture ice, use the same machinery 
for both purposes and employ the same 
labor in a manner that would make opera- 
tion under separate codes difficult if not 
impossible, assuming there were differ- 
ences in labor provisions. 

The original code was considered am- 
biguous in many particulars and some 
obvious contradictions appeared in its 
passages, but it was agreed that the 
pact would go to NRA in this form for 
editing and to be harmonized with the 
basic code. The rewriting has been ac- 
complished and its transmission to the 
industry took place about the middle of 
May. 
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Inasmuch as the trade followed the 
customary procedure and appointed a 
committee clothed with full authority to 
carry on post-hearing negotiations and 
accept a code, it is not expected it will be 
necessary to have another public hear- 
ing, but a series of conferences with the 
industry’s committee is projected. These 
will be called after the trade has had 
ample opportunity to be supplied with 
copies of the new compact and to express 
its attitude on the change in set-up. 

While no further public hearing is in 
contemplation, the mere appointment of 
a committee to act for the industry does 
not debar such gatherings; if sufficient 
intrest is evidenced, one will be called, 
Mr. Willis assured. 

The period which must elapse before a 
code for the refrigerated warehousing 
trade is made effective will depend largely 
on the speed with which the industry 
acts on the suggested revision and the 
extent of opposition to it that develops, 
Mr. Willis explained. 

—James J. Butler. 





Not-for-Hire Trucks Are 
Temporarily Exempt from 
Truck Code Budget Fees 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
ITH estimated incomes almost a half 
million dollars under estimated ex- 
penses, and the right denied, temporarily 
at least, to exact a fee of 90 cents for 
registration of each not-for-hire vehicle, 
the national temporory Code Authority 
for the Trucking Industry has started the 
task of bringing 425,000 trucks under 
Code regulation. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, by execu- 
tive order signed May 12, approved the 
Code Authority’s budget only insofar as 
it relates to for-hire vehicles. He held 
that the operators of trucks who haul 
only in their own business had made out 
a good case in their mass objection to the 
registration scheme and that no order 
covering them should be issued at this 
time. 

The effect of the Administrator’s order 
is to lop more than one-half the expected 
income of the Code Authority, but this 
development is not as harmful to ad- 
ministration of the compact as the mere 
recitation of figures might indicate, for 
the reason that the funds to be derived 
from not-for-hire registrations were less 
than the amount computed as the actual 
costs for this work alone. In other words, 
the Code Authority is authorized to collect 
the entire amount which it has reckoned 
will be necessary to administer the Code 
insofar as vehicles subject to its juris- 
diction is concerned; though this amount 
is less than the total of listed items of 
expense. 

The return from 425,000 registrations 
at $3 each, which amount was described 
by General Johnson as “equitable and 
just,” will be $1,275,000, as against esti- 
mated requirements of $1,714,158 to 
finance the operations of the national 
Code Authority, 12 regional and 50 
The code author- 


State Code Authorities. 
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ity hopes to meet the indicated deficit 
between estimated revenues and expendi- 
tures by exercising economies wherever 
possible, and utilizing voluntary services, 
particularly in State and regional groups. 
If full price must be paid for all essential 
items and services, the indicated deficit 
will be an actual one. 

Divisional Administrator Sol A. Ros- 
enblatt in his report to General John- 
son pointed out that approximately 96.5 
per cent of the budget will be absorbed 
by “mandatory functions” under the 
Code, and the remaining 3.5 per cent is 
set up to provide for “unpredictable 
studies, services and other types of ac- 
tivities that may be required by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and other 
Governmental agencies in the ordinary 
administration of the Code.” 

NRA approved a salary of $20 a day 
for each member of the national Code 
Authority for each day actually worked, 
while $8 and $6 a day were fixed for 
members of the regional and’ State 
Authorities, respectively, for each day in 
actual work. 

Approximately 250,000 firms and in- 
dividuals will be called upon to make 
their contribution to the costs of Code 
administration. No part of the budgeted 
fund: will be spent for defraying the 
costs of preparing, submitting and other 
preliminaries of the pre-Code approval 
period. This is an item of expense which 
must be raised by another assessment, 
but spread over nearly half a million 
vehicles, the cost on each will be negli- 
gible, it is expected. 

The Administrator’s executive order 
declared “no good cause was shown why 
the Code authority should not collect 
the assessment of $3 for for-hire vehicles 
subject to the Code, and at the hearing 
there was a substantial volume of ob- 
jections presented to the fee of 90 cents 
per vehicle for registration of not-for- 
hire vehicles operated by industries sub- 
ject to other codes.” His order then con- 
tinues :— 

“Whereas, evidence has been sub- 
mitted to me that the assessment of $3 
for each fcr-hire vehicle is equitable and 
just, and 

“Whereas, evidence has been submitted 
to me that the amount of the budget is 
reasonable and necessary to the proper 
administration of the trucking code. 

“Now, therefore, I, Hugh S. Johnson, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me, 
do hereby order that the fee provided to 
be charged under the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Trucking Industry for 
registering vehicles not-for-hire, falling 
under Article 2, B (1) as amended by the 
order of March 26, 1934, be and the same 
is hereby suspended, and that registra- 
tion and reporting required under the 
Code with respect to such vehicles be 
stayed pending further order by me re- 
specting the securing of essential reports 
with respect to such vehicles and their 
operations from the Code Authority of 
Codes controlling such transportation or 
the securing of essential reports in such 
other manner as may be found practical, 
and 

“I further order that the charge of $3 
against for-hire vehicles required to be 
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registered under the trucking Code be, 
and the same is hereby approved, inso- 
far as such budget deals with the expense 
incident to the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Trucking Industry with respect 
to for-hire members of the industry and 
vehicles operated by them, and 

“T further order that no payments be 
made by the Code Authority for the ex. 
pense of establishing the Code, except 
upon my further order.” 

Immediately upon receipt of the execu- 
tive order, the national Code Authority 
dispatched shipments of registration 
forms and other necessary paraphernalia 
to the State Code Authorities, which will 
have charge of registration. 

“With registration of the industry now 
under way it is expected other provisions 
of the Code will be put into effect in ac- 
cordance with the time elements of such 
provisions, thus allowing full effectuation 
of the Code,” Chairman Ted V. Rogers 


asserted. 
—James J. Butler. 





The New Deal for the 
Warehousing Trade 


(Concluded from page 16) 


covery Board, by the Administrator or 
deputy administrator in Washington; 
but it has been my thought, and not mine 
alone, that in our particular industry 
the Chicago office would handle this 
whole proposition. 

I have always contended against the 
idea that we centralize the administra- 
tion of the Code for our industry. It is 
the purpose of the Act and the purpose 
of the Code that we use our own trade 
organizations in solving our problems. 
We secured the approval of Midwest as 
a recognized agency of the Code Author- 
ity to be used for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the Code. It is important 
that if we have any differences we have 
the authority to iron out those differ- 
ences in our own way. It is even better 
than sending all problems to Chicago, 
for we have many problems that no 
one man at Chicago could be familiar 
with, and indeed no one man at Chicago 
could be familiar with the problems 
arising throughout the country. 

We are now engaged in picking up, 
here and there, firms and individuals a 
part of whose business is the storing of 
merchandise, which puts them under the 
Code. In the next few months the rail- 
roads, steamship lines and other trans- 
portation agencies who do warehousing 
and storage business will all be under the 
Code. 

The Code formula was approved by the 
Code Authority in Chicago. That is the 
formula for arriving at the lowest rea- 
sonable cost. When we get that formula 
approved [by NRA at Washington] we 
will have a measuring stick to use in 
arriving at tariffs not below the reason- 
able cost. It is our protection against 
that recalcitrant 10 per cent. 

Let me again stress the thought that 
by cooperation, by honesty of purpose, 
by refraining from chiseling, we can as 
a whole do our best to stabilize the in- 
dustry from within and try to carry out 
our part of the recovery program. 
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Merchandise Authority Warns 
Trade About Illegal Use of 
Receipts by Non-Subscribers 


HE Chicago headquarters office of the 

Merchadise Warehousing Trade Code 
Authority has set up machinery for pub- 
lishing, in “memorandum” and “Bulletin” 
form, information which the Trade’s 
operators will need to advise them re- 
garding current developments in Code 
procedure. 

As explained by the Authority’s secre- 
tary, Wilson V. Little, each “Bulletin” 
will be confined to official explanations 
and NRA interpretations of Code provi- 
sions. 

For example, Bulletin No. 1, dated 
May 4, covers “Rates on Merchandise in 
Storage on Effective Date of Tariff or 
Supplement” and “Contracts”; the text 
of this Bulletin was published on page 
31 of the May Distribution and Ware- 
housing. Bulletin No. 2, also dated May 
4, covers application of the Code to rail- 
roads and marine terminals; this in- 
formation is set forth in detail in the 
Washington Bureau story beginning on 
page 7 of this June Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

Each “Memorandum” issued by Mr. 
Little’s office will be devoted to general 
news. 

One “Memorandum” was accompanied 
by a list of all the Trade’s members who 
had subscribed to the Code up to May 4. 
The list is an 11-page document and con- 
tains the names of approximately 1,160 
warehouse firms in more than 300 cities. 
The Trade was informed: 

“Those members of the Trade whose 
names are not on this list are not com- 
plying with the Code, because the ware- 
house receipts that they are issuing, 
whatever their form, do not have on 
them the notation that is required by 
Article VII, Section 2, of the Code and 
are, therefore, in violation of law. 

“That is serious business. Already 
banks are refusing to accept receipts 
offered to them as collateral that do not 
show on them that the issuing member 
of the Trade is a ‘Subscriber to the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code’ 
and has been assigned a Certificate num- 
ber. The banks in your region are be- 
ing notified regarding this new require- 
ment with respect to all warehouse 
receipts.” 

On April 18 Mr. Little had addressed 
the following letter to F. N. Shepherd, 
New York, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association: 

“In your next bulletin to your mem- 
bers, will you suggest to them that they 
should direct the attention of their loan 
departments to the following provision 
of the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade, ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States on January 27, 1934: 


‘Article VII, Section 2. Com- 
mencing thirty days after the 
effective date of this Code, every 
warehouse receipt issued by each 
member of the Trade shall bear a 
notation showing his certificate 
“Subscriber 


number and reading: 
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to Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Code.. Certificate No. ......... ‘iid 


“This means that warehouse receipts 
issued on and after March 12 by mem- 
bers of the Trade as defined in Article 
II of the Merchandise Warehousing 
Trade Code must bear this prescribed 
notation. Any receipts so issued that do 
not have on them this notation, including 
the issuer’s certificate number, have been 
in violation of this Code and of national 
law. 

“Before accepting warehouse receipts 
as collateral for loans, it will therefore 
behoove your member banks to see that 
receipts presented to them have on them 
this notation and show the issuer’s cer- 
tificate number. 

“The receipts requiring this notation 
are those issued for general merchan- 
dise, not including grain, used house- 
hold goods, goods requiring artificial 
refrigeration below 45° Fahrenheit for 
their preservation, merchandise stored 
under field warehousing procedure, or 
agricultural products stored in the im- 
mediate area where grown. 

“In other words, your members should 
insist that this notation and certificate 
number be on receipts offered to them as 
collateral that have been issued by mer- 
chandise warehousemen as distinguished 
from other types of warehousing opera- 
tors. 

“T enclose copy of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code for your in- 
formation. 

“If you can suggest any other means 
by which the banks of the country may 
be properly informed regarding this 
additional requirement with respect to 
the warehouse receipts above described, 
I shall appreciate your helpfulness. 

“As you realize, it is quite important 
that they be thus informed.” 

The list of companies which have sub- 
scribed to the Code is being sent by Mr. 
Little to manufacturers and others 
known to be using warehousing services 
and they are being asked to look for the 
required notations on warehouse receipts 
which come to them. Moreover: 

“Unless the name of a member of the 
Trade appears on this list and subse- 
quent releases thereof, he is not entitled 
to display the new Code Eagle for the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade, soon 
to be released by the NRA for distribu- 
tion. In his dealings with warehouse- 
users and the public generally, it will be 
quite a handicap to any member of the 
Trade who is not thus privileged to dis- 
play the Trade’s Code Eagle. 

“Until the Code Eagle for the Mer- 
chandise Warehousing Trade becomes 
available, only those whose names are on 
this attached list may legally display the 
Blue Eagle as members of the Trade.” 

The first issues of “Bulletin” and 
“Memorandum” will go to all members 
of the Trade, but later on “the circula- 
tion will be limited to those who are sub- 
scribers to the Code,” Mr. Little an- 
nounces. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 


Warehouses. 
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Early Approval Expected for 
Merchandise Cost Formula 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1157 National Press Building. 

ae mel approval of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code Author- 

ity’s recommended cost formula was mo- 

mentarily expected from General Hugh 

S. Johnson as June Distribution and 

Warehousing went to press. 

The proposed formula was presented 
to the recovery administration Apri! 20, 
and assurance was given that action 
would be speeded in view of the fact that 
an approved mode for fixing charges is 
essential to carry out the provision deal- 
ing with adequate charge for warehous- 
ing, which states: 

“Such adequate rate or charge shall 
not be less than the lowest reasonable 
cost of the most efficient and lowest cost 
operator in the locality for the type of 
service for which the rate or charge is 
operative. Such reasonable cost shall 
comprehend fair and reasonable rates of 
pay to labor and include all other items 
of expense and overhead as determined 
by cost-accounting methods recognized in 
the Trade and approved by the Code Au- 
thority, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. Such reasonable cost may 
be approved or modified in conformity 
with the meaning of this section by the 
Code Authority after due notice to and 
hearing for the members of the Trade in 
the locality, subject to review and modi- 
fication by the Administrator.” 

The cost formula presented to NRA is 
practically the same as the one contained 
in “Warehousing General Merchandise— 
An Encyclopedia.” 

D. S. Adams, chairman of the Code 
Authority, and A. Lane Cricher, Wash- 
ington attorney for the group, submitted 
the formula and offered the services of 
Samuel G. Spear, chairman of the com- 
mittee on cost accounting, and W. M. 
Caudell, cost accountant, in explaining 
its substance and intent. 

Approval within one month was fore- 
cast, but that period already has elapsed. 
It is understood, however, that the com- 
plexity of the formula has occasioned the 
delay rather than the introduction of 
objection to its adoption. 

—James J. Butler. 





Hickey Says Eastman Ruling 
“Does Not Go Far Enough” 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 


T= ruling by the National Recovery 
Administration that storage services 
voluntarily furnished by transportation 
agencies, including marine terminals, 
comes under the provisions of the Mer- 
chandise Warehousing Trade Code, will 
be of considerable aid in clearing up the 
controversial warehousing situation in 
the New York District, according to 
John J. Hickey, Chairman of the Ware- 
housmen’s Protective Committee. 

Mr. Hickey declared that while the 
placing of railroad warehousing and 
storage practices under the Code re- 
strictions will aid independent 


ware- 
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housemen in New York in their efforts to 
stop the railroads from invading the pri- 
vate warehouse field, “it does not go far 
enough.” 

The Warehousemen’s Protective Com- 
mittee is endeavoring to force the rail- 
roads to cease their practices in the New 
York district of according warehousing 
service at or below cost to shippers using 
their respective lines. It was largely in- 
strumental in securing a decision from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the matter; but, despite the fact that 
the Commission ordered the carriers to 
cease such practices, the warehousemen 
feel that nothing has been done to obey 
the mandate. 

This will be the first step in a relent- 
less drive which the private warehouse- 
men are determined to make against the 
trunk lines serving New York, and which 
they intend to pursue until the railroads 
have definitely withdrawn from the ware- 


house field. 
—NMichael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Kansas City Transfer Group 
Withdraws Its Request for 
Exemption from Truck Code 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1157 National Press Building. 

i's application which had been filed 
[see page 25 of May Distribution and 

Warehousing] by a group of Kansas City 

warehouse and transfer companies for 

exemption from the trucking industry’s 

Code, has been withdrawn. 

The companies had long time contracts 
with the railroads in their locality under 
which they were obligated to carry on a 
store-door delivery for charges which had 
been fixed at a low point in consideration 
of the long term. They protested to the 
Recovery Administration that they 
would be put out of business if required 
to live up to the wage and hour require- 
ments of the Code, but it was suggested 
to them that they make an effort to have 
the railroads agree to contract changes 
before prosecuting their application for 
exemption. 

After negotiating with the railroads, 
the transfer companies have notified the 
Administrator that more favorable terms 
have been granted, as a result of which 
they will be able to absorb the higher 
minimum wages and work within the 
hours specified in the compact 

—James J. Butler. 


Notes 


Charles G. Munson, secretary of the 
Los Angeles Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, has been made a deputy Code 
Authority member under the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade Code. The ap- 
pointment is announced by W. E. Fessen- 
den, Los Angeles, the Authority’s mem- 
ber in Region No. 10. 

Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, who has 
had long trade organization work as 
secretary of the Ohio Association of 
Commercial Haulers, has been named 
executive secretary of the Ohio tempor- 
ary Code Authority for the Trucking 
Industry. 
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NRA to Permit Code Authorities 
to Adjust Problem of Household 
Goods Forwarded by Rail & Water 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
ee overlapping provisions of the 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade and the Domestic Freight For- 
warding Industry are considered by 
NRA to be problems for adjustment be- 
tween the Code Authorities of the two, 
and no official action is contemplated 
unless they are unable to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Deputy Administrator F. R. Bell’s 
office has been advised of the fact that 
the household goods Trade has appointed 
a committee to work with the freight 
forwarders in preparation of rules and 
regulations for consolidations. The NRA 
official was not advised as to the com- 
mittee personnel and because of the atti- 
tude above expressed, he is not inter- 
ested from an administrative standpoint. 

Unofficially, Mr. Bell’s office has been 
informed of the interpretation placed by 
mid-western household goods industry 
members on the codes, the effect of which 
is to declare that the Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Trade Code does 
not apply to the service of consolidating 
household goods shipments by rail or 
water. 

Subject ‘to interpretation—and it is 
apparent that the Code Authorities’ rul- 
ings will be agreeable to NRA—are the 
definitions contained in the two Codes as 
to what constitutes their respective in- 
dustries. 

The Code for domestic freight for- 
warding describes the trade in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The term ‘industry’ means and in- 
cludes the business of consolidating, 
assembling, and domestic forwarding of 
freight.” 

The pertinent language in the defini- 
tion of the household goods storage and 
moving trade is: 

“The term ‘trade’ as used herein in- 
cludes the furnishing for a consideration 
of any or all of the services of storing 
or packing of used household goods or 
used office furniture and equipment and 
such other services incidental thereto as 
are customarily performed by those en- 
gaged in performing such storing or 
packing services, or moving (local or 
long distance) of used household goods 
or used office furniture and equipment 
over publicly used highways or between 
buildings.” 

—James J. Butler. 


In connection with the foregoing, M. 
J. Murray, of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Co., Chicago, is chairman of the 
special committee created to prepare 
rules and regulations to govern the serv- 
ice of consolidating household goods ship- 
ments by rail or water. Other members 
of the committee are S. C. Blackburn, 
president of the A-B-C Fireproof Ware- 
house Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Oliver Wogstad of the Judson Freight 
Forwarding Co., Chicago; Herbert N. 
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Bragg, New York, of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Co.; C. A. Anderson, Bos. 
ton, of the Empire Freight Company, 
Inc.; Herbert B. Holt, San Francisco, 
secretary of the Bekins Van & Storage 
Co.; and William J. Norton, president of 
the Norton Van & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles. 





Wood Urges Californians 
Not to Register Under 
Trucking Industry Code 


UCCESS in resisting the efforts of 

“outsiders” to break down the exist- 
ing level of prices for moving household 
goods was reported to the northern divi- 
sion of the California Van and Storage 
Association by Herbert B. Holt, San 
Francisco, former president, at the meet- 
ing held on May 9 in Oakland. 

Mr. Holt, discussing the Domestic 
Freight Forwarders’ Code, in connection 
with which he represents northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada and Utah on a special 
household goods rate and fair practice 
committee appointed by the Code 
Authority, declared considerable prog- 
ress had been made at a meeting of 
freight forwarders held the previous 
Monday in San Francisco. Due to de- 
termined action by the committee, he 
declared rates would continue much the 
same as they have been, with a general 
commission of 25 cents per cwt. and a 
maximum commission of $15 on pool car 
shipments. 

The members present adopted a reso- 
lution expressing their confidence in the 
ability of the pool car committee to work 
out a satisfactory schedule of rates and 
rules. 

The division’s secretary, Harvey B. 
Lyon, Oakland, read a telegram from 
Ralph J. Wood, secretary of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
urging members not to register under 
the trucking Code until they “know what 
it is all about.” This was interpreted 
to mean that the trucking pact should be 
carefully examined before warehouse- 
men registered their support and inten- 
tion to carry out its provisions. At a 
previous meeting in April, it had been 
agreed that northern California mem- 
bers should register under that Code. 

—Clarence Ebey. 


Rocky Mountain Warehousemen 
Rapidly Filing Tariffs 


_ per cent of the commercial 
storage operators in Region No. 8 
of the Merchandise Warehouse Trade 
Code set-up had filed tariffs by the sec- 
ond week in April, in the opinion of 
James F. Duffy, Denver, Region No. 8’s 
Code Authority member. 

Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junction, Salt 
Lake City had reported 100 per cent fil- 
ing. 

According to Mr. Duffy, the number 
of warehousing accounts in the Region 
has increased since adoption of the Code 


last February. 
—Lucius 8. Flint. 
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New York Merchants Appeal 
to Merchandise Authority 
to Adjust Rates at Ports 


LLEGING that trade is being di- 
verted to ports other than New 
York by reason of high rates placed in 
effect in New York under the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade Code, the Mer- 
chants Association of New York an- 
nounced on May 138 that it was taking 
steps to bring about a “correction” of 
the situation. 

The association said an investigation 
had shown that diversion of business to 
other ports was due in part to “in- 
equitable application of the new ware- 
house code in various parts with a result- 
ant increase of rates in New York and 
no increase elsewhere.” 

By unanimous order of its directors, 
the association said, it was appealing to 
the Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Code Authority to take immediate steps 
so to adjust rates as to restore the for- 
mer relative position of the various 
ports. 

It was stated that the association was 
expressing no opinion to the Code 
Authority as to whether that should be 
done by lowering rates at New York or 
by compelling warehousemen in other 
ports to increase their charges. 

The association’s inquiry had disclosed, 
it was declared, that one large importer 
had diverted 85,000 bags of green coffee 
from New York and placed it in storage 
in New Orleans; and that other coffee 
importers had diverted their imports to 
New Orleans or other competitive cities. 
Further, that shipments of cocoa beans 
and sugar which ordinarily would have 
been handled at New York has been di- 
verted to New Orleans and perhaps to 
other ports, including Norfolk. 

“Naturally, it is reasonable to as- 
sume,” an investigating committee re- 
ported to the association, “that there are 
many instances involving different com- 
modities where such business has been 
diverted from this port as a result of 
the existing situation. It is therefore 
the unanimous opinion of your commit- 
tee that a communication be addressed 
to the Code Authority requesting that 
this unfair situation be corrected.” 





Camden “Little Fellows” 
Protest New Jersey Code 


primst organized opposition to the 
household goods storage and moving 
Code in effect under New Jersey’s State 
Recovery Act developed on May 14 with 
the formation of an anti-Code group of 
about twenty-five operators in Camden. 
Their objection is to the $25 assessment 
fee charged each company or individual 
operator and to what they term the 
“exorbitant” rates for service set up as 
minimum prices under the Code. 

“We are against the Code because it is 
going to ruin businesses,” said George W. 
Schloedorn, Sr., chairman of the group. 
“The $25 yearly assessment with which 
to maintain the Code Authority and its 
inspectors is going to drive out of busi- 
ness many of the little fellows in the in- 
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dustry. We are not in favor of any code 
and desire to operate our own business to 
suit ourselves. We are against the mini- 
mum prices set up because we feel they 
are too high to charge the public. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of the trade in Camden is 
up in arms against the Code and will do 
everything possible to eliminate it.” 

The group announced it planned to ap- 
peal to the Camden County members of 
the State Legislature fer “relief” from 
the Code’s provisions. 





Wisconsin Adopts Code Which 
Affects Intrastate Business 
of Mdse. and H. H. G. Firms 


= Code of Fair Competi- 
tion affecting the intrastate busi- 
ness of the “Merchandise Warehousing, 
Household Goods Storage, and Furniture 
Moving Trades” was signed by Gov. 
Schmedeman on May 2 and became effec- 
tive on May 5. It is estimated that about 
700 companies come under this State 
pact, which was granted on application 
by the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

For merchandise warehousing the Code 
virtually follows in its entirety that of 
the NRA Code for the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade. 

For household goods storage and mov- 
ing the only major variance between the 
State document and that of the NRA 
Code is that the former fixes a minimum 
wage of 60 cents an hour as against 45 
cents in cities of the same population. 

The Wisconsin compact provides for a 
Code Authority consisting of the presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s 
Association, the president of the Milwau- 
kee Furniture Mover’s Association and 
one elected member from each of the five 
regions into which the State is divided. 
Three members of the Authority shall 
be merchandise warehousemen; two shall 
be household goods storage operators; 
and two, furniture movers. And of two 
additional members, appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator, one shall represent em- 
ployees and one the public, Each of the 
five regions shall have its own Regional 
Code Authority. 

A temporary State Code Authority has 
been created which is cooperating in 
every way possible with the national 
Code Authorities. Its personnel com- 
prises Guido J. Hansen, president of the 
Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Association 
and president of the Hansen Storage Co., 
Milwaukee; W. A. Erasmus, president 
of the Globe Express & Storage Co., Mil- 
waukee; Henry P. Melius, secretary of 
the Boulevard Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee; Anthony L. Fischer, 
manager of the Atlas Storage Co., Mil- 
waukee; W. B. Lawson, Main Express 
Co., Milwaukee; Chester Manhardt, Man- 
hardt Storage Co., Milwaukee; and 
George E. Nelson, manager of David Nel- 
son & Son, Fireproof Storage, Kenosha. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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Foreign Forwarders’ Pact 
Not Yet Received by NRA 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau 

1157 National Press ‘Building. 

| pases freight forwardjng remains 
practically the only important unit 

of the traffic and shipping field which has 

not yet submitted a code of fair com- 

petition to the National Recovery Ad- 

ministration. 

At the office of Divisional Administra- 
tor Sol Rosenblatt it was stated that 
a pact has been expected from the indus- 
try for the past few months, and nego- 
tiations to that end have been going on 
with the National Association of Foreign 
Freight Forwarders and Brokers, but no 
concrete proposal has been received as 
yet. 

When received it will be referred to 
Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver to 
arrange for conferences and public hear- 
ing. Mr. Weaver is in charge of the 
shipping codes and the transmittal of 
this agreement to him results from its 
close association to shipping, it is ex- 
plained. 

—James J. Butler. 


NRA Rejects a Plea by H.H.G. 
Warehousemen in Philadelphia 
for Relief in Wage Situation 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
Dre a plea by the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association that 
the truck labor provisions of the House- 
hold Goods Storage and Moving Trade 
Code are causing operators much con- 
cern and should be stayed pending fur- 
ther study, NRA insists compliance must 
be had. 

The truck industry Code fixes truck 
labor at the rate of 40 cents an hour, 
whereas the household goods Code re- 
quires paying on a basis of 45 cents an 
hour, in the highest paid region. At a 
special meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, a committee was appointed with 
instructions to send a telegram to Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson requesting a stay 
of truck labor provisions of the house- 
hold goods Code on account of competi- 
tive conditions created by differentials 
between the two compacts. Such a tele- 
gram reached NRA here. 

The committee was instructed also to 
obtain from NRA an immediate answer 
on whether household goods warehouse- 
men who pay trucking Code wages would 
be considered in violation of the house- 
hold goods Code. To this, Deputy Admin- 
istrator F. R. Bell’s office answers with 
an emphatic “Yes.” 

Under the two pacts, provision is made 
that trucks the revenue of which is 
derived to the extent of 90 per cent from 
hauling household and office furniture 
are exempt from the trucking Code pro- 
visions pending a final determination at 
a hearing to be had not later than June 
15. That gathering, the exact date for 
which has not yet been set, will provide 
a forum for a general discussion of the 
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different wage scales and the effect the 
variance has on the trade, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Bell points out. 

Applications such as was filed by the 
Philadelphia Chapter do not meet the 
requirements of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration and. cannot be considered, it is 
explained. Under the executive order 
issued by General Johnson some time 
ago, members of a trade desiring to be 
relieved from provisions in a code which 
they consider oppressive, unfair or un- 
just as applied to themselves, must make 
application for exemption individually— 
not through their organizations. 

It is further stipulated that only those 
who did not take part in the formulation 
or hearing on the code, or were repre- 
sented in those functions, are eligible to 
apply—and if this does not debar the 
Philadelphians, then the further fact 
that all petitions for exemption must be 
filed within ten days after the effective 
date of the Code, will do so. That period 
passed without any request being filed 


with NRA. 
—James J. Butler. 





Trucking Code Authority 
Threatens Reprisals If 
Rail Rates Are Cut 40% 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
_— motor truck industry has served 
notice on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that if the latter accepts 
the views of its Examiners and permits 
the railroads in Official Territory to cut 
their commodity rates by as much as 40 
per cent to “meet motor truck competi- 
tion,” the trucker will be permitted to 
do likewise by the industry’s Code Au- 
thority. 

In a brief of exceptions to the Ex- 
aminers’ proposed report of April 17, 
the national Code Authority for the 
Trucking Industry severely criticised the 
Commission for permitting the ralroads 
to carry on a campaign against the 
trucks without consideration of the ser- 
vice rendered the public. 

The Examiners recommended to the 
Commission that the carriers be per- 
mitted to establish and maintain, for 
through transportation between points 
in Official Territory, rates which yield 
greater compensation as through rates 
than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, in contravention of the aggregate- 
of-intermediates clause of Section 4 of 
the Act. 

The rates are to apply to merchandise 
in steel containers loaded on container 
cars; merchandise in mixed carloads; 
and all other rates published to meet 
water, motor truck, and/or water-motor 
truck competition. 

The territory embraced in Official 
classification lies north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers and east of the Missis- 
sippi, including also West Virginia and 
all of Virginia except south of the line 
of the Virginian Railway. 

Under the Examiners’ recommenda- 
tions the rates would be permitted to be 
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established by the railroads for a period 
of six months, during which time the 
carriers would be able to determine which 
ones to place on a permanent basis. The 
rates would be not less than 60 per cent 
of the rates already prescribed and ap- 
proved by the Commission between the 
same points. 

In reply to this report, which was 
written by Examiner O. H. Mohundro 
and Assistant Director of Traffic Rich- 
ard V. Pitt, the Code Authority asserted: 

“The most serious impediment to the 
stabilization of truck rates, which is be- 
ing brought constantly to the attention 
of exceptant and with which it is being 
called upon to deal, is the publication 
by the rail carriers of rates ‘to meet 
truck competition.’ According to the 
studies made in the field and brought to 
the attention of exceptant, this policy of 
the rail carriers is not only failing in 
‘recapture of tonnage,’ but is working 
serious inroads upon the revenues of the 
rail carriers themselves. 

“Generally it would appear that the 
loss of revenue under these reduced rates 
on the tonnage already held by the rail 
carriers could not be off-set by revenue 
resulting if all the smaller percentage of 
tonnage moving by trucks on a specific 
commodity could be recaptured. 

“Generally the result of these reduced 
rates is their use by the shipper to 
‘chisel’ a lower truck rate. In numerous 
instances the rail rates have been re- 
duced far below the truck rates. 

“Rate reductions ‘to meet motor truck 
competition’ are often made without re- 
gard as to whether the truck is a better 
medium for service of the public and 
with the apparent single purpose of de- 
stroying existing truck transportation 
that the rails may force monopoly of 
service. 

“Administration of the Trucking In- 
dustry Code is maintaining the trucking 
industry on a stabilized basis will be 
serously jeopardized if this ‘vicious cy- 
cle’ of rate reductons is to be encour- 
aged. Should your Commission liberal- 
ize the opportunity of rail management 
to put into effect such rates, it will be 
necessary for the appropriate Code Au- 
thorities, under the provisions of the 
Trucking Code, to permit exceptions 
from the rate schedules to meet such 
competition ‘outside the industry’ on a 
basis less than cost of service.” 

The brief of exceptions pointed out 
that the trucking code requires that 
every “for hire” member of the industry 
shall file with the appropriate Code Au- 
thorities schedules of minima for rates 
and tariffs covering his operations, and 
“shall not charge, collect or demand less 
than the minima provided in such sched- 
ules,” and that these rates shall be suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of the service per- 
formed. 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
Code expressly provides that lower rates 
may be charged upon approval of the 
Code Authorities “to meet the rates and 
tariffs of a competitor outside the in- 
dustry.” 

This provision, it was said, was spe- 
cifically included in the Code as neces- 
sary to meet “the demoralizing effect of 
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the campaign of the rail carriers in es. 
tablishing rates ‘to meet truck competi- 
tion.’ ” 

The Code Authority asserted that it 
is desired to “substitute for the anach- 
ronism of rate wars the peace of en- 
lightened cooperation,” and pointed out 
that the opportunity now existed for 
“round table discussion” to bring “com- 
mon sense management” to rail and 
highway operations with the objective of 
having them operated on the highest 
standard of service that will fit the pres- 
ent day needs of industry. 

Rather than further “experiment” 
with competitive rates, it was said, the 
industry should be permitted to test the 
rates under its Code. Further: 

“Since the filing of this report, the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Truck- 
ing Industry, in so far as its rate pro- 
visions are concerned, has been put into 
effect. There have been filed with the 
appropriate Code Authorities, and re- 
ported to petitioners, a levelling of rates 
to comply with the rate provisions of the 
Code. Where rates are applied upon a 
classification basis, it would appear, from 
the general trend throughout Official 
Territory and in other parts of the coun- 
try, that the minima for rates to meet 
the cost of service are being applied gen- 
erally upon a basis approaching the pres- 
ent level of the rail class rate structure. 

“If stabilization of trucking rates is to 
be made effective, competitive, depress- 
ing rate conditions must be removed. 
One of the greatest factors reported as 
an obstacle to stabilization of trucking 
rates are the rail rates filed to ‘meet 
truck competition.’ The proposals of 
this report would therefore work against 
the very thing that the carriers have 
asked with respect to truck rates—that 
they be placed upon some definite level. 

“The rail carriers have been, in the 
past, successful in obtaining permission 
to establish rates to meet truck compe- 
tition. There should be permitted a trial 
under the Code to see whether the re- 
lief they are desiring with respect to 
proposed competition on a rate basis with 
truck competition may not be obtained 
under the administration of the Truck- 
ing Code. It is suggested by the Ex- 
aminer that ‘many of the rates designed 
to meet truck competition are experimen- 
tal.’ There should be permitted the ex- 
periment which is now showing great 
signs of success of a level of truck rates 
under the Trucking Code. Certainly, be- 
cause of this development, greater ease 
should not be given rail management to 
institute such rates to keep the rate 
situation disturbed. Every effort should 
be made to coordinate the administration 
under your Commission of the rail rates 
and the administration under the Truck- 
ing Code with respect to truck rates. 

“It is respectfully suggested that 
rather than give blanket authority to the 
rail carriers to reduce rates, ‘to meet 
truck competition,’ they should be re- 
quired to present specific facts to justi- 
fy such reductions in each particular 
case. The report proposes certain con- 
ditions to be attached after the rates 
have been filed. It is suggested that 
your Commission could better protect the 
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carriers from ‘their own folly’ if, in 
support of each application, they were 
required to make a showing of reason- 
able cause before the particular rate re- 
duction would be permitted. In this re- 
spect petitioners would be glad to co- 
operate in assisting in checking these 
situations with factual study of the par- 
ticular competitive condition complained 
of. Through cooperation, many of these 
situations could be sanely adjusted with- 
out the necessity of rate reductions re- 
sulting in loss of revenue on traffic al- 
ready moving by rail and without de- 
pressing truck rates. 

“Jt is believed that rail management 
is being stampeded into these rate re- 
ductions without proper study of the 
facts and the resultant effect upon their 
revenues. Your Commission, under the 
Act, is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the carriers and the public from 
actions which will lessen the effective- 
ness of the rail carriers. These sugges- 
tions are made as a result of knowledge 
and facts relative to a large percentage 
of the rate reductions ‘to meet truck 
competition’ that have been put into ef- 
fect. Two administrative agencies of 
Government should not work at cross- 
purposes but should work in cooperation 
in line with the expressed policy of Con- 
gress in Section 1, of Title I, of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

“It is respectfully submitted that a de- 
parture to the extent of 40 per cent from 
the level found by your Commission to 
be the lawfully jreasonable maximum 
rate, cannot be lawful. If a rate 40 
per cent below the standard is a lawful, 
reasonable minimum rate, then there is 
question as to whether the level of class 
rates is not unlawful as a maximum. 
There certainly cannot be 40 per cent 
profit in rail rates. Hence, such a de- 
parture from the level of class rates, as 
approved by your Commission, must be 
below the cost of service. They must be 
rates resulting in loss to the carrier. 
They could not be justified on the basis 
of out-of-pocket cost, because the margin 
between actual operating costs and other 
factors is not 40 per cent. 

“The effect of the proposed report 
practically is to wipe out of the Act the 
application of the Fourth Section and de- 
prive the public of the protection given 
by this section of the Act. Despite ex- 
isting controversy as to the merit of 
this section and of any need of its 
amendments, it is still the law and as 
such must be recognized and enforced. 
It was not the intent of Congress, in the 
passage of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
that this Section was to be set aside by 
any general order of your Commission. 

“The further effect of the present pro- 
ceedings would be to initiate rates in vio- 
lation of the Fourth Section upon the 
mere position of agents for the carriers 
in Official Territory and without hearing 
on the same to determine to what extent 
such decision might disturb existing re- 
lationships of rates, communities and 
commodities. 

“It is, therefore, respectfully urged 
that this report, which is so far-reaching 
and involves a territory so important, 
be given the most careful consideration 
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in view of the new condition resulting 
from the self-regulation of the trucking 
industry under the Trucking Code. It 
is respectfully suggested that the integ- 
rity of the transportation system of the 
country, both rail and highway, may bet- 
ter be preserved through cooperation 
through the duly created agencies for 
their respective administration, as pro- 
vided for by Congress. 

“Exceptant suggests that oral argu- 
ment of this proceeding may aid in the 
furtherance of this policy; and if such 
oral argument is deemed proper, leave 
is asked to participate therein.” 

—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





“For Hire” Trucking 
Would Benefit Under 
this Fisheries Pact 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
NE of the most favorable provisions 
from the standpoint of “for hire” 
trucking that has made its appearance 
in any NRA code is written in the pro- 
posed compact for the Midwest Prepar- 
ing and Wholesaling Industry. 

This trade, a division of the fisheries 
industry, proposes a fair trade practice 
clause which would place privately owned 
trucks on the same basis as “for hire” 
vehicles, and would remove any pecuni- 
ary motive for cartage in trucks owned 
by a member. The pact suggests that 
it be considered an unfair trade practice: 

“To fail to charge against each pack- 
age, transported by dealers who own or 
operate delivery trucks, an amount not 
less than the established rates charged 
by public truckman or common carriers, 
for transporting such package from pro- 
duction points, transportation ter- 
minals, dealer’s own establishment, or 
any point, to any point of destination for 
either the dealer’s own account or for 
others. No person in the industry shall 
prepay transportation charges on ship- 
ments to destinations outside the city or 
metropolitan area in which such person 
operates, nor quote or deliver any fish 
to such destinations except an additional 
charge is made equal to the actual trans- 
portation cost, if same is made by a 
common carrier; or if made by the per- 
son’s own equipment it shall not be less 
than the lowest prevailing common-car- 
rier rate.” 

—James J. Butler. 


Illinois Enacts Law 
Backing NRA Codes 


Under a bill enacted by the Illinois 
State Legislature a law will go into 
effect on July 1 placing all State officers 
squarely behind NRA compliance. State 
and municipal employees become the 
policing agency behind all NRA codes, 
present and future; such codes become 
State law. 

Governor Horner of Illinois had to 
fight to have this statute enacted. The 
fight against the bill was led by the 
Republican minorities in both branches 
of the Legislature 


National Highway Freight 
Assails Trucking Code and 
Demands Radical Revisions 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 
WEEPING criticism of the trucking 
industry code with recommendations 
for radical changes in NRA policy 
toward this trade are contained in a for- 
mal protest which has been filed with the 
recovery administration by The Commer- 
cial Motor Vehicle Owners’ Association 
of the District of Columbia. 

The document, which purports to set 
out the objections of a large part of the 
trucking industry throughout the coun- 
try, was signed by Jerome Fancuilli, who, 
in addition to his connection with this 
organization, is in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the National Highway 
Freight Association, which proposes 
Federal regulation in lieu of self-gov- 
ernment under NRA. 

Suggestions embodied in the protest 
ask: 

Local codes or agreements for drayage 
operators, general for-hire and transfer 
operators, package delivery services, con- 
tract haulers for single employers or for 
single commodities and other divisions in 
accordance with NRA release No. 3265, 
dated Feb. 13, 1934, by applying to “lo- 
cal transportation facilities” the princi- 
ple recognized through the approval of 
the code for cinders, ashes and scavenger 
trade. 

Recognition of trucking in the con- 
struction industry as a sub-division of 
that industry with the right to submit 
a code as a section of the construction 
league code in the same manner as other 
divisions of that industry. 

Permit, in the service trade codes pro- 
posed: above, collective bargaining provi- 
sions in those contract for-hire opera- 
tions where service is provided exclusive- 
ly for one member or where a single com- 
modity is hauled or distributed for a 
number of employers. 

Permit, in service trade codes of other 
divisions of for-hire trucking, such as 
drayage, fixed rate agreements, allowing 
differing rate schedules based on quality 
of service, character of equipment or fa- 
cilities, or financial responsibility. 

The local service codes for the drayage 
division shall not require compliance un- 
less and until the local contractors for 
railroad free store-door delivery and 
pickup service shall sign such codes. 

Local service trade codes may incor- 
porate safeguards against over-supply of 
facilities in such divisions where this is 
essential to recovery. 

Local service trade codes shall permit 
compensation to members of local Code 
Authorities so that small operators may 
serve without sacrifice. 

“We claim,” says the protest, “that the 
foregoing proposals guarantee to labor 
more than the trucking Code provides. 
Under them, employers will be enabled 
to increase employment and in a num- 
ber of divisions of the business higher 
minimum wage scales will be specified. 
Rehabilitation of the truck for-hire busi- 
ness is fundamentally essential to great- 
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er employment at higher wages and can 
be accomplished only by recognizing the 
local and vocational character of 95 per 
cent of all trucking operations.” 

Under the Code, it is contended, recov- 
ery for the major classes of for-hire 
trucking is prevented by treating all 
truck operations, however unrelated to 
each other, as though they comprise a 
single industry. On this point, the pro- 
test complains: 

“Under the trucking Code all trucks, 
despite limitless variations in type of ser- 
vice, difference in facilities required, va- 
rieties of commodities handled and con- 
flicting conditions even with respect to 
the same commodity, are dealt with solely 
from the standpoint of mass transporta- 
tion. Whether owned by the user or 
hired by him, about 95 per cent of the 
trucks covered by the Code are actually 
a type of machinery necessary to the 
trade or industry in which they are used. 
It would be as logical to have a code 
covering the operation of steam shovels, 
which are used in a variety of industries, 
some owned by the users and others 
hired by the users.” 

The suggestion is made that the code 
of every industry of which trucking is an 
integral part should be amended to pro- 
vide an equitable method for coordinating 
the private and for-hire truck operations 
of the industry. In addition to making 
labor provisions the same for both types 
of operation, competitive advantages pos- 
sible through private truck operation, col- 
lective bargaining by contract for-hire 
operations, or any other conditions that 
are applicable should be fairly dealt with 
in such amendments, it continues. Pur- 
suing this argument further: 

“The volume of for-hire truck opera- 
tions depends upon ability to keep rates 
at approximately the same level as pri- 
vate truck operating costs. Labor cost 
advantages in the codes of industries in 
which for-hire trucks are used and any 
other conditions upon which ‘chiseling’ 
methods can be used in dealing with for- 
hire operators will result in competitive 
advantages to those in many industries 
who own and operate their own trucks. 
In at least one industry, such an advan- 
tage to those operating their own trucks 
has resulted in curtailing delivery ser- 
vice making any increase in employment 
of truck employees unnecessary if not 
actually resulting in curtailed employ- 
ment. The destructive effect of dealing 
with all classes of for-hire operation in 
the same manner under one code is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that failure to per- 
mit each class to deal with its particular 
problems in the way that will best solve 
them will result in such consolidation of 
transportation in some classes as to cur- 
tail the aggregate employment within 
that class, while in others it will break 
down large organizations without in- 
creasing the profits of small operators or 
making it necessary for them to increase 

the aggregate employment.” 

Through the fact that many for-hire 
truckers operate on a purely local basis 
and therefore do not have strong organ- 
izations, their needs have had little or 
no representation in the preparation of 
a trucking Code, it is claimed. In sup- 
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port of this argument, the protest points 
out: 

“The largest single group of for-hire 
operations, the rural farm-to-market op- 
erator, who also services the country 
store in isolated communities by hauling 
merchandise back to town, is not adequate- 
ly represented by truck association, nor 
can such operators afford to attend meet- 
ings held at a distance or devote at their 
own expense the time necessary to par- 
ticipate in code meetings or act on Code 
Authorities. Except in a few large cities 
the dump truck operators or loose ma- 
terial haulers are not organized locally 
and not at all nationally. It is said that 
not a single dump truck operators’ or- 
ganization has been directly represented 
officially at any of the national meetings 
incidental to the development of the Code. 
They constitute one of the largest of the 
for-hire groups of operators. Except as 
to the large cities, the local drayage men 
have little organization and inadequate 
representation in code preliminaries. One 
of the smallest groups by comparison, the 
over-the-road inter-city common carrier 
has had the greatest representation, hav- 
ing been more highly organized as a re- 
sult of their wider contacts. Some of the 
provisions of the Code, such as bills of 
lading, manifests, etc., are of value only 
to the latter group and constitute a bur- 
den on others, indicating clearly that the 
Code is designed primarily for the group 
most active in its development.” 

A limitation on the installation of new 
equipment is asked as a means of protect- 
ing the operators who have borne the 
brunt of the depression and who will be 
faced with a new and dangerous competi- 
tion when business revives, due to the 
ease with which inexperienced persons 
may set themselves up in the trucking 
business. 

As a concluding complaint, the protest 
declares: 

“The trucking Code proposes to im- 
pose a tax in the form of an assessment 
which is actually taxation without rep- 
resentation and without specified limita- 
tion.” 

Exceptions to the report were filed also 
on behalf of the Motor Truck Club of 
Massachusetts, Inc., the Victor Lynn 
Transportation Co., operating boat serv- 
ices between Baltimore and Salisbury, 
Md., and the affected railroads them- 
selves, which asked some modifications. 

The Motor Truck Club of Massachu- 
setts, a voluntary association of manu- 
facturers, dealers and truck operators, 
claimed that the Examiners erred in not 
giving sufficient consideration to the fact 
that unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice, such as are prohibited by Sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, would result from the recommended 
departures from the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates provision of Section 4 of the 
Act. 

It was held also that the Examiners 
were in error in not finding that motor 
truck competition in some portions of 
official territory has been and is created 
by the railroads themselves, through 
motor trucking companies which they own 
and operate, or under contract. 

Referring to the first exception, the 
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Club declared the discrimination and 
prejudice is bound to result from de. 
partures from the 4th section when the 
question of relation between joint through 
rates and the intermediate rates is con. 
sidered. 

“Unquestionably,” it was said, “this 
fact has stood in the way of railroads 
seeking such fourth section relief in the 
past, and it is only at this time when 
they have been the beneficiaries of all 
sorts of favors from the Government that 
they could have possibly developed the 
effrontery to ask that this protective pro- 
vision of the statute be temporarily 
suspended so that they could destroy a 
competing agency of transportation. 

“Sections 2 and 3 of the statute will 
remain in full force, if the public are to 
be protected, and it would be manifestly 
without precedent for the Commission to 
disregard the prohibitions of these sec- 
tions. In constructing class rate struc- 
tures, the Commission always has given 
consideration to cost of service and value 
of service as factors of great importance. 
To authorize the breaking down of these 
structures would be to approve the mak- 
ing of rates predicated solely on cost of 
service and would destroy all recognized 
proper basic elements of ratemaking.” 

The Club asserted that the Examiners, 
in finding that the truck is an unregu- 
lated agency of transportation, appar- 
ently had given no consideration to the 
provisions of the trucking Code prescribed 
under the provisions of the Recovery Act. 

“Under this Code,” it was emphasized, 
“rates must be filed, must be above cost 
of service, and must be adhered to on 
both intrastate and interstate commerce. 
Moreover, almost every State has today 
a regulatory statute governing the motor 
trucking business. There is, therefore, 
no basis in fact for the statement that 
the trucks are not regulated. 

“The railroads have already adopted 
adequate and appropriate measures to 
protect their interests, and it is quite 
clear that the application filed by them 
in this proceeding has as its principal 
purpose the unshackling of themselves 
from portions of the Act which they al- 
ways opposed but which they have been 
attempting to have placed on the motor 
trucking industry. 

“By the establishment of commodity 
rates, they can properly meet motor truck 
competition wherever it actually exists, 
and wherever they, themselves, have not, 
through ‘outside’ trucking firms, created 
such competition. They could properly 
meet such competition precisely as they 
meet water competition on traffic moving 
between the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Pacific Slope. One of the main arteries 
of the statute does not have to be severed 
in order for them to meet honestly com- 
petition which is actual and not self- 
created.” 

The Club’s exceptions point out that 
one of the Examiners’ recommendations 
is that the carriers be permitted to tear 
down rate structures whenever they al- 
lege that truck competion is encountered. 

“There is nothing said regarding 
whether trucking service is more desir- 
able and naturally less expensive than 
rail service, and apparently it is suggested 
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that the rail carriers be permitted to seek 
the recapture of traffic which properly 
should move by truck,” it was emphasized. 

“It has been freely suggested that the 
Commission feels that it must protect the 
rail carriers at all costs, as they directly 
come within its jurisdiction, are heavily 
indebted financially to the Government, 
and must be kept in operation for use in 
time of war. 

“But this, if true, would not, we sub- 
mit, justify the Commission in approv- 
ing rates which are below minimum rea- 
sonable rates, or rates which are in vio- 
lation of section 2 and 3 of the Act. 

“When it is considered that only 15 per 
cent of the motor trucks which carry 
freight on the highways are operated as 
common or contract carriers, it is obvi- 
ous that the truck competition which the 
carriers are adversely affected by is that 
of the private shipper who uses his own 
vehicle for the transportation of his 
goods. 

“Even if such authorized departures 
from the provisions of the statute as that 
sought were fully granted by the Commis- 
sion, the shipper would continue to use 
his own vehicles and would not patronize 
the rail carriers; first, because motor 
truck transportation is in many instances 
cheaper than rail transportation; and, 
secondly, because rail service in many 
instances is wholly obsolete and unsatis- 
factory. 

“Evolution cannot be stopped in this 
country, and new agencies of transporta- 
tion will go forward regardless of whom 
might be injured by progress,” it was 
contended. 

The Victor Lynn Transportation Com- 
pany, which operates boat-line service be- 
tween Baltimore and Salisbury, Md., and 
has trucks to meet the boats at Salisbury 
covering all points South to Cape Charles, 
Va., east to Ocean City, Md., west to Cam- 
bridge, Md., and north to Seaford, Del., 
protested strongly against the examiners’ 
report. This company also has other 
truck lines operating in Maryland, and 
also operates a fleet of trucks between 
New York, Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton and other points. 

It was pointed out that the boat service 
was installed by reason of the withdrawal 
of Pennsylvania Railroad service between 

these points, and that the trucking service 
afforded has been of considerable benefit 
to communities which heretofore have 
not been adequately provided with trans- 
portation service. 

The Company charged that the railroads 
deliberately cut their rates in territory 
served by the company’s boats and trucks 
to a point which was held to be unre- 
muneratively low, and in so doing, forced 
the Victor Lynn organization to make 
corresponding reductions. 

“To approve the proposed report,” it 
was said, “will give the rail carriers an 
opportunity to further reduce their rates, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are 
duplicating facilities, adding tremendous 
increased cost of operation, and further 
decreasing their income from their al- 
ready depleted resources, which means 
anything but a healthy condition in the 
transportation field.” 

The railroads, in their brief of excep- 
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tions to the report, stated that they were 
“gratified” that the authors of the pro- 
posed report have recognized the necessity 
for granting relief because of the “in- 
tense truck competition which prevails 
within official territory.” They objected, 
however, to the statement that there was 
no need for reduced rates to meet water 
competition. 

“The necessity for granting relief be- 
cause of water competition is just as ur- 
gent and pressing as is the necessity for 
granting relief because of truck competi- 
tion,” it was argued. 

It was urged also that requirement 
that the carriers make a statement on 
reducing rates to “‘meet truck competi- 
tion” to the effect that an inspector had 
investigated the situation and found such 
competition to exist, and giving the 
names of the competing truck operators 
and other data. The carriers declared 
that the requirements are entirely un- 
workable and will prevent the roads from 
securing the relief sought, since acquisi- 
tion of the required data would be very 
difficult. 

The roads objected also to the restric- 
tion which would prevent them from cut- 
ting their rates more than 40 per cent. 

They held that this was a matter of 
managerial discretion, and that they 
should not be held to any specific margin 
of reduction to meet competitive situa- 
tions as they may arise. It was pointed 
out that numerous rates already have 
been reduced by more than 50 per cent. 

Elimination of the requirement that 
the lowered rates be maintained for only 
6 months, was asked by the roads. They 
asked that they be able to keep the rates 
in force as long as it is deemed to be 
necessary, explaining that water and 
truck competition will exist “for many 
a day,—and certainly for a period longer 


than 6 months.” 


—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





National Highway Freight 
Seeks Federal Regulation 
of the Trucking Industry 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 

ARRYING its fight for federal regu- 

A lation of interstate trucking direct- 
ly to the Capital, the National Highway 
Freight Association has opened head- 
quarters in Washington with Jerome 
Fanciulli, long identified with the trade, 
in charge. 

While regulation along the general 
lines proposed in the Eastman report 
and in the Rayburn Bill now pending 
before Congress is the chief objective of 
the national organization, which claims 
membership in 25 states, it also is active- 
ly interested in the trucking Code in the 
role of a militant oppositionist. 

Mr. Fanciulli is of the opinion, he 
says, that attempted operation under the 
NRA Code will be a boon to the move- 
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ment for Federal regulation for the rea- 
son that it will emphasize the superiority 
of the latter method over Code regula- 
tion. Expressing the attitude of his or- 
ganization, he declared: 

“Basically, the trucking Code is wrong 
in that it attempts to cram into one mold 
all forms of trucking regardless of the 
great variations in the pattern of the 
different types. Starting from a wrong 
premise, the approved Code fails to give 
any branch of trucking any relief from 
destructive practices to compensate for 
the added burdens. 

“The basis for every Governmental 
regulatory agency is that it shall protect 
the public against abuses, promote effi- 
ciency in the business regulated, and 
insure such regulated business a fair re- 
turn on its investment. The trucking 
Code does none of these things. That is 
why I am for Federal regulation.” 

J. L. Keeshin, Chicago, president of 
the organization, added to this state- 
ment: 

“Under the trucking Code we have all 
the disadvantages and none of the ad- 
vantages of regulation. We must pay 
Code wages and comply with Code hours 
and regulations, but we get no protection 
against cut-throat competition and chisel- 
ing.” 

The chief weakness found by Mr. 
Fanciulli in the Code is that it makes 
no provision for uniform rates, such as 
would be set up under Federal regula- 
tion. This, he points out, leaves the door 
open for all of the competitive problems 
of the past. 

He confesses also to see a distinct dis- 
advantage to the industry in the require- 
ment that rates be filed which cover ac- 
tual costs of hauling. This will make it 
impossible for truckers to take advantage 
of much “return load” business, since the 
rate for carrying between two points 
must be figured on the same basis as if 
no return load was to be had—in other 
words cover the entire cost. Unable to 
give the price inducement of lower rates 
based on return loads, the business will 
be lost, he predicts. 

With the security and communications 
bills out of the way, the association en- 
tertains hope for passage either of the 
Rayburn or the Eastman bill at this ses- 
sion of Congress. If there must be a 
trucking Code meanwhile, Mr. Fancu- 
illi believes it should be one covering in- 
terstate movements with uniform rates 
set out, which would for most practical 
purposes be the same as a federal regu- 
latory measure. 

The exaction of a fee of $3 for each 
for-hire truck will have an injurious ef- 
fect on the industry, the association ap- 
prehends. State trucking associations, 
practically all of which have dues lower 
than three dollars a year for each ve- 
hicle, are rather generally in financial 
straits, because of their inability to col- 
lect dues, it is reminded. If each truck- 
er must pay $3 a vehicle, it means the 
end of the State associations and this 
means there will be no agency to fight 
anti-truck legislation in the State legis- 
latures, Mr. Fancuilli points out. 

James J. Butler. 











States that its membership “largely represents those 
interests which from motives of self-interest as well 
as good citizenship have a leading role to play,” President 
Roosevelt last month told American Business that “the 
people as a whole will be impatient of those who complain 
and of those who hold out false fears” regarding the future. 
“It is time to stop crying ‘wolf’,” the President warned, 
“and to cooperate in working for recovery and for the con- 
tinued elimination of evil conditions of the past.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message, pointing out also that “wide- 
spread and significant improvements in our economic life 
have taken place” within the past year, was in the form of 
a letter to Henry I. Harriman, president of the Chamber, 
and was one of the high lights of the organization’s twenty- 
second annual meeting, held at Washington May 1 to 4. 

“The Federal Government,” Mr. Roosevelt assured, “will 
continue its unceasing efforts to stimulate employment, in- 
crease American values and bring about a more wholesome 
condition. Private business can and must help take up the 
slack.” 

What private business will attempt in its effort to take 
up the slack during the year ahead is suggested in the 
series of resolutions published beginning on page 27. 
These resolutions, adopted by the Chamber at the Wash- 
ington assembly, touch on numerous problems with which 
private business is confronted—banking, stock exchange 
control, individual rights, NRA code administration, taxa- 
tion, transportation, governmental expenditures, and 
others. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act and its effects on 
business were the keynote theme of discussion at the gen- 
eral and group meetings and round table conferences, and 
there was no hesitancy in the expressing of criticisms. 
NRA had its defending spokesman, however. President 
Harriman during his talk titled ““A Confession of Economic 
Faith,” said that if he rightly sensed the judgment of busi- 
ness men on the workings of the Act, that judgment was 
that the law had done much good, that many undesirable 
business practices had been eliminated and that the foun- 
dations had been laid for the orderly conduct of business. 

“But I also sense,” he continued, “a very widespread fear 
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that an Act, based on the self-regulation of business with 
Government approval of such regulations, may become an 
autocratic Act, for the regimentation of business by the 
Government. 

“There is a feeling that too many codes have been 
adopted, and that the entire codification of business is un- 
necessary and undesirable; that the codes have endeavored 
to regulate too minutely the functions of business; that, in 
the enedavor to promptly raise wages, costs have been in- 
creased faster than the consuming power of the country, 
with resulting curtailment of business activity, and a 
lessening of employment; that in some cases the differen- 
tials in wage scales between different sections of the coun- 
try have not been equitable and have tended to change 
business from one channel to another, and that the in- 
creased cost of certain articles has been out of proportion 
to increased cost of competing articles, with further 
changes in the channels of business. 

“In the carrying out of an experiment of such vast pro- 
portions, mistakes are to be expected, and with improved 
business activity, and with the wide experience already ac- 
quired under codes, it is most essential that both business 
and the Government cooperate to preserve that which is 
good, and eliminate that which is bad, in the Recovery Act 
and indeed in the whole Recovery program.” 

Storage executives attended various sessions; those who 
registered with the Chamber are D. S. Adams, president 
Adams Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
president merchandise division American Warehousemen’s 
Association; James C. Brown, treasurer Camden Ware- 
houses, Baltimore, and representing American Warehouse- 
men’s Association; Elmer Erickson, manager Midland 
Warehouse & Transfer Company, Chicago, and represent- 
ing A. W. A.; Clem D. Johnson, president Roanoke Public 
Warehouses, Roanoke, Va., and president Roanoke Chamber 
of Commerce; Wilson V. Little, Chicago, general secretary 
A. W. A.; M. H. Robbins, president Union Ice & Storage 
Co., San Francisco, and representing San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce; J. R. Shoemaker, president Hygeia Re- 
frigerating Co., Elmira, N. Y., and representing Elmira 
Association of Commerce; and R. H. Switzler, vice-presi- 

dent St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co., St. Louis. 
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OSEPH B. EASTMAN, Federal Co- 

ordinator of Transportation, outlined, 
at one of the group gatherings, the vari- 
ous surveys he has been conducting, and 
said: 

“We hope to find out where the rail- 
roads can use motor vehicles to advantage 
to supplement or in substitution for their 
rail service; what maximum limits other 
transportation agencies set for railroad 
rates; where the great costs and delays 
of railroad service occur; to what extent 
and how they can be avoided; what new 
forms of service and equipment are 
needed to attract traffic; and what prin- 
ciples must be followed in fixing railroad 
rates under present-day conditions. . . . 





My guess is that we are on the verge of 
important and rather radical changes in 
both freight and passenger equipment and 
serive.” 

Mr. Eastman declared it to be his “own 
personal conviction, based on consider- 
able thought, research and experience,” 
that it was “entirely possible to devise a 
plan for public ownership and operation 
which will avoid many of the dangers 
which are commonly believed to be in- 
herent in it.” 

On behalf of the carriers Henry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, told a group that— 

“If anywhere in the ‘New Deal’ trans- 
portation is directly affected it will be 


found in the ascendancy of organized 
labor influence, imposing operating con- 
ditions and costs that the traffic will not 
bear; or in a rigidity of regulations, 
either legislative or administrative, that 
takes from management the sense of sole 
responsibility for the conduct of the en- 
terprise; or through the development of 
a Governmental policy to enter into the 
field of transportation as owner and 
operator.” 

In a talk at the Transportation De- 
partment round table conference Ted V. 
Rodgers, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., defended the 
truck as representing “freedom from the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Here Are the Chamber’s Resolutions as Adopted at Washington in May 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


HE problems before banks, their depositors, 

and all who use their facilities are of immedi- 
ate public importance. Their proper solution will 
confer wide benefits. 


BANKRUPTCY LAWS 


EVISION of the Federal bankruptcy laws 
R should be undertaken by Congress. The pur- 
should be to strengthen these laws in order 
that fraud at the expense of creditors may be 
prevented, without imposition upon honest but un- 
fortunate debtors of undue burdens. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


HE year has been crowded with activities by 

commercial organizations. Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country have added to their 
regular programs a heavy burden of special and 
emergency work. Their services have contributed 
to national efforts towards business recovery and 
to the protection and advancement of local busi- 
ness and civic interests in the midst of difficult 
and changing conditions. It is apparent that 
there will be still greater opportunities for use- 
fulness in the future. 

For the maintenance and development of these 
activities commercial organizations must have 
adequate support. Business men should look up- 
on the support they give to their organization, in 
time, energy, and money, not as contributions 
but as an investment in business stability and 
community development. At no time has there 
been greater occasion for such investment of ex- 
perience, judgment, and time in the work of 
commercial organizations. 

CITY PLANNING 

WENTY years of experience have demon- 

strated the desirability of proper planning of 
all forms of public works. Such procedure mini- 
mizes waste, eliminates unnecessary tax burdens, 
assists in stabilization of values, and promotes 
more soundly developed communities. 

Planning of public works can be made effec- 
tive only in so far as it is given official status, 
yet few cities, counties or States have enacted the 
necessary legislation enabling them to adopt 
official plans. 

The Chamber therefore endorses the policy of 
properly legalizing the preparation and adoption 
of official plans by properly constituted planning 
boards having jurisdiction in their respective 
areas of Government, and urges local Chambers 
of Commerce to initiate and support the neces- 
sary legislation and adoption of such plans, and 
also through their own organizations or in co- 
operation with independently organized citizen 
groups to give the necessary citizen support. 


CODE ADMINISTRATION 


CCORDING fu!l appreciation for the accom- 

plishments of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in support of the principle of self-gov- 
ernment of industry incorporated in the law, we 
point out that representative and efficient trade 
associations are the recognized means of indus- 
trial self-government. Nothing should be allowed 
to minimize their importance. They can be uti- 
lized to assist the processes of information and 
supervision belonging to the Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 

The administration of codes for our important 
fields of enterprise engaged in interstate com- 
merce is now assuming major significance. It 
was these fields of interstate commerce to which 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act were directed and in which there was need 
of relief for common effort which Congress could 
give in aid of recovery. These are the codes, 
consequently, upon which attention should be con- 
centrated if there are to be the beneficial results 
which can be realized. 

The spirit of the law and the nature of codes 
make code administration essentially a process 
of voluntary compliance. The law provides means 
for hearing of any persons subject to codes who 
do not comply and gives them an opportunity to 
have decision respecting the application of code 
provisions, with a chance to follow the decision 
before there is a question of compulsory mea- 
sures or penalties. The task of code authorities 
requires that upon their request these proceedings 
should be started promptly in those cases in which 
code authorities may have occasion to invoke these 
provisions of the law. 

Code authorities should be subject to no delays 
with respect to the interpretations of their codes 
which they must make. Such interpretations 
should be subject only to disapproval by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, since requirement 
of approval in advance may very well have disas- 
trous consequences for the most diligent and able 
efforts at self-government by code authorities. 

In administration of retail codes local code 
authorities inevitably have an _ essential part. 
They should have adequate opportunity to deal 
promptly and effectively with local problems. 
Necessarily a number of such codes have their 


principal application in each community of any 
size. There should therefore be development of 
local means for local coordination of the activi- 
ties of the differerit local code authorities in the 
retail field. 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


EASONABLE regulation of 

changes and their members, 
has not opposed. We emphasize, 
the public interest requires recognition in such 
legislation, and in its administration, of the 
necessity of permitting the public exchanges to 
operate usefully in performing functions of the 
widest public importance. 

Legislation which was originally proposed in 
Congress, however, transgressed these principles 
and went far beyond the exchanges and their 
members, extending to banks everywhere in the 
country, to every corporation, large and small, 
although the owners had never thought of list- 
ing securities upon an exchange, and to every in- 
vestor in any corporate security. After extensive 
hearings, the measure has been modified, although 
the scope of its provisions has not yet been made 
clear. 

That such legislation should not be extended 
into fields where there is no clear justification 
should be axiomatic, and that it should not con- 
tain provisions which are not definite and under- 
standable by legislators and the public would 
seem obvious. However, much additional improve- 
ment should be made in the pending legislation, 
the importance to the Government and the pub- 
lic of proper administration makes appropriate a 
Federal agency devoted entirely to the super- 
vision of matters relating to securities. Upon 
the earnings of business corporations the Govern- 
ment depends for a large part of its tax revenues 
and a great part of the savings of the country 
are dependent for their security. Upon the in- 
creased activities of these corporations the coun- 
try depends chiefly for reemployment. Recovery 
depends largely upon freedom of issue and dis- 
tribution of sound corporate securities. 


securities ex- 
this Chamber 
however, that 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 


= rights of employers and the rights of em- 
ployees to participate in determination of 
methods for discussion and negotiation of em- 
ployment relations should not be abridged. In 
the exercise of the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, employees should be free from 
coercion or restraint from any source. There 
should be no attempt in any degree to lessen, 
through legislative restrictions upon particular 
kinds of organization, the freedom of employees 
in determining the form of any organization 
created voluntarily for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. With rights in employment rela- 
tions, as in other relations, go obligations and 
responsibilities, which should always be fully dis- 
charged. 

Proper maximum working hours necessarily 
will vary among industries and in the same in- 
dustry at different times. They should accord- 
ingly be determined by code authorities without 
any attempt at their determination through the 
arbitrary processes of legislation. 

Each industry should continue to be given sepa- 
rate consideration in the determination of the 
minimum wage provisions of its code with recog- 
nition of community and sectional differentials 
existing prior to the passage of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


XPENDITURES by the Federal Government 
beyond any precedent in times of peace make 
it especially needful for the public welfare that 
means for public understanding of the fiscal pro- 


gram should be provided and further measures 
should be taken to assure efficiency in expendi- 
tures. The present executive budget is not suffi- 
cient for public information. There should be 


added, for announcement at the beginning of each 
fiscal year, the real budget for expenditures in 
accordance with the actual appropriations made 
by Congress. The revenues which are expected, 
with the sources, should likewise be set out, in 
order that there may be before the public a com- 
plete fiscal program. 

Emergency expenditures should be so shaped 
that they do not enter into the fields of private 
enterprise. All tendency to divert labor from 
its present employment, or to prevent it from 
returning to private payrolls as soon as circum- 
stances permit, should be avoided. ‘That Gov- 
ernment loans and bonuses to individuals, busi- 
ness, or agriculture, cannot bring about economic 
recovery and maintain it should have constant 
recognition. 

In order to promote efficiency and minimize 
waste and extravagance in emergency expendi- 
tures, all agencies making such expenditures 
should be brought under one central control. No 
agency should have authority to expend such 


funds until the expenditure has been approved by 
such a central control agency. 


The progress which was made in reducing ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Federal Government 
should be maintained, and should not be lost 
through gradual increases in expenditures of this 
nature. 

The public debt should be so managed, and new 
borrowings so planned, as to maintain the credit 
of the Government, avoid undue depreciation of 
outstanding issues, and prevent inducement of 
currency inflation through creation of debt of an 
unmanageable kind. All net receipts through the 
liquidation of reimbursable advances should, as a 
matter of statutory requirement, be devoted ex- 
clusively to retirement of debt. 


FEDERAL SALES TAX LEGISLATION 


HE Congress of the United States should not 

attempt in any way to relinquish to State and 
local governments the power and duty entrusted 
to the Congress by the Constitution to keep inter- 
state commerce free from any and all kinds of 
interference imposed by any other political unit. 
The Congress should scrupulously guard the free- 
dom of interstate commerce, upon which depends 
the progress and development of the United 
States. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


HE essential characteristic of a revenue Act 

passed by Congress should be provision of an 
adequate amount of revenues through fair and 
equitable levies. It should reflect no discrimina- 
tions based merely on the forms of business or- 
ganization or on type of income. The income 
tax should always be levied upon real income in 
the ordinary and generally understood meaning of 
the term. Taxation of gains should be accom- 
panied by corresponding opportunity for deduc- 
tion of losses. Accepted accounting and business 
practice agree that real net income of a group 
of closely affiliated corporations utilized in the 
conduct of a business is the net income of the 
group as a whole, and this income should be the 
basis for tax liability. Denial of the right to file 
consolidated returns would result in harassment 
and unfairness to taxpayers and increase in ad- 
ministrative difficulties for Government officials, 
with no ultimate increase in revenues. No such 
denials should be put into effect with respect to 
any part of a taxable year which has passed. If 
every other consideration with respect to such re- 
turns is ignored, there at least should be prompt 
action by Congress to prevent the denial from 
being effective as to the current taxable year. 


FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 


HERE was before this meeting a report of a 

committee of the Chamber respecting changes 
which have been proposed in the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. In the recommendations con- 
tained in this report we concur. We believe there 
should be legislation requiring the same truthful- 
ness in advertising, with respect to foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics, as in the labeling of articles to 
which Federal labeling laws apply. At the same 
time, the value of proper advertising as an eco- 
nomical and efficicnt means of distribution should 
be maintained as in the public interest, and all 
attempts, legislative or administrative, to restrict 
it as a means for reaching and developing 
markets should be opposed. Any attempt by 
Government authority to impose a censorship in 
any form upon advertising would be an inexcus- 
able intrusion into private business affairs. 

Discretionary powers to impose conditions upon 
manufacture and distribution of articles coming 
within the scope of these laws should be granted 
to administrative authorities only to the extent 
clearly necessary for the effective enforcement of 
the laws. The provisions of such laws, as well 
as penalties for their violation, should bear a 
definite relationship to the protection needed in 
the public interest. Industry itself should be 
allowed to continue its progress in arriving at 


standards of quality for all articles, whether 
within or outside these laws, to which such 
standards can properly be applied. 


FOREST CONSERVATION 


TTHROUGH an amendment of the industry code 

approved by the President in March, 1934, the 
lumber operators have voluntarily formulated and 
adopted a far-reaching program for the practice 
of forestry upon all private forest lands. For 
the success of this wide project of national] forest 
conservation lumber operators and public agen- 
cies are in agreement that a program of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government is 
necessary. We urge that the Government should 
at once proceed with this program of cooperation. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


HIS Chamber has long advocated that our 
Federal, State, and local Governments should 
refrain from entering any field of business which 
can be successfully conducted by private enter- 
prise. Increased employment and purchasing 
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power can best be attained by affording industry 
and business every legitimate facility and oppor- 
tunity to pay adequate wages and to earn reason- 
able profits without competition from government 
agencies. 

Government agencies engaged in competition 
with private enterprises should refrain from every 
form of unfair competition. Operation without 
knowledge of true costs is on the part of a Gov- 
ernment agency not only unfair to private com- 
petitive industry, whether the competition is di- 
rect or is by comparison, but causes aggravated 
detriment to the public through unjustifiable ex- 
penditures and all of the evils which result. 

There should be immediate legislation requir- 
ing Governmental agencies engaged in competi- 
tion with private enterprise to use established 
cost-accounting methods under all circumstances 
in which they would be used in accordance with 
the established practices of private management. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


EGISLATION is coming forward in Congress 
which raises fundamental questions. As yet 
this legislation has been formulated with respect 
to several fields of agriculture, and is based upon 
penalizing taxes for those who, whatever their 
circumstances, use their lands for production, 
even production for local consumption, contrary 
to official decisions. Such legislation if attempted 
in one field may very well be extended to all 
parts of agriculture, all forms of business enter- 
prise, and even to occupations and employment. 
The difficulties of some of the problems with 
which the Federal Government has undertaken to 


deal cannot justify legislation of this kind, 
whether it is represented as temporary or as 
permanent. The rights which are guaranteed to 


American citizens, and which they cherish, should 
always assure them protection in their lawful 
occupations and lawful enterprises from reliance 
upon the fallible judgment of persons in official 
positions. It is this protection which has per- 
mitted that initiative, that ambition, and that 
effort which has characterized our life and which 
has given us our distinctive standards, our high 
level of general welfare, and our national wealth. 


INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS 


E urge the immediate passage of legislation 

which will extend the operations of the tem- 
porary plan for insurance of deposits under 
which more than 95 per cent of the depositors in 
insured banks now receive full protection upon 
their accounts. The present law providing for a 
so-called permanent plan should be repealed. It 
is unsound and destructive in its character. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE 


UR Government should continue active sup- 

port of our foreign trade. The endeavors of 
our business houses and citizens in finding new 
markets for the products of American agricui- 
ture and industry should be constantly supple- 
mented by efforts of our Government representa- 
tives abroad, especially in the direction of re- 
moval of restrictions bearing heavily or with dis- 
crimination upon American products and with 
respect to existing barriers preventing prompt 
payment for our overseas shipments. 

The new world valuation of the dollar, in more 
appropriate ratio to other currencies, has given 
impetus to our export trade. Stabilization of the 
dollar, which will permit long-term international 
trade contracts, will be of further assistance. 
The efforts of the Department of State, looking 
to the conclusion of reciprocal tariff agreements, 
should be continued, with due regard for the 
essential principle of reasonable protection for 
American industries. The pending legislation 
which would confer new powers upon the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements can have 
beneficial results if the provisions already added, 
including opportunity for interested industries to 
be heard before their situation is changed, are 
supplemented with a provision assuring our in- 
dustries that they will not be placed at disad- 
vantage in their home market. 

In the interest of American foreign trade, as 
well as for purposes of national] defense, the sup- 
port which the Government is according to the 
American merchant marine should be continued. 
Any withdrawal of the support which permits the 
present standards of efficiency and service would 
be contrary to the public interest and would 
militate against the economic recovery for which 
all efforts should be marshaled. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


ONGRESS should adhere to a policy which 

contemplates the maintenance of railroad 
transportation as the central part of our trans- 
portation system and which encourages only 
voluntary consolidation of railroad properties as 
consolidation is justified through increased eco- 
nomic efficiency. 


RAILROAD RATE POLICIES 


IMPLIFICATION and unification of classifica- 
tion ratings should be worked out by the rail- 
roads in cooperation with shippers and with the 
assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Greater flexibility in railroad rates should 


be secured through due recognition of competi- 
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tive and market conditions as well as distance or 
cost of service. Greater responsibility for rail- 
road rates should be placed upon the railroad 
managements. The regulating authorities should 
recognize the propriety of varying rates as may 
be shown to be reasonably necessary to meet com- 
petitive or market conditions or competition of 
other forms of transportation without unfair dis- 
crimination against intermediate localities. 

The fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act should accordingly be restored to the form 
which it had between 1910 and 1920, with suit- 
able provisions to assure prompt decisions by 
the Commission. The statutory period for ad- 
vance notice before the effective date of new 
rates should be reduced. The law should be 
amended to permit simplification and expedition 
of procedure in rate cases, and the maximum 
suspension period should be reduced to not more 
than three months. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 


T is in the interest of business recovery that 

recent legislation should be modified to permit 
commercial banks, as part of their normal bank- 
ing operations, to participate in the underwriting 
of capital issues as well as to allow such banks 
to make short-term advances in connection with 
underwritings. 

The enforced liquidation of security affiliates 
of banks by June 16, 1934, is productive of un- 
necessary issues, is deflationary in character, and 
should be postponed for a reasonable time to per- 
mit of its more orderly accomplishment. There 
should be careful redefinition of the term “affili- 
ate”’ so as to exclude such accidental affiliate re- 
lationships of banks as are acquired for tempo- 
rary purposes or result from casual holdings of 
bank stock by other corporations not engaged in 
banking. Present requirements for the submis- 
sion and publication of unnecessary reports of 
affiliates should be modified. 

In order that men of integrity and sound busi- 
ness judgment may not be compelled to relinquish 
positions in institutions where their counsel is 
needed, the Federal Reserve Board should be 
given authority to permit, in its discretion, an 
officer or director to act as such in both a bank 
and a business enterprise which may in connec- 
tion with its normal business operations have 
occasion to make some loans. 

Provisions for cumulative voting by sharehold- 
ers of a national bank should be repealed in the 
interest of equitable and orderly procedure, and 
such a bank should be permitted to vote shares 
of its own stock held by it as trustee. In order 
that all bank stock may carry the same liability, 
there should be legislation to eliminate double 
liability upon all shares of national bank stock 
and State governments should consider similar 
action with respect to all shares of State banks. 


SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 


HE fact that normal means of financing 

legitimate business enterprises are made un- 
available through Governmental action furnishes 
no justification for resorting to public funds pro- 
vided through public agencies for the financing 
of such private interests. The logical step and 
the only one consistent with the public interest is 
to remove existing impediments to honest enter- 
prise. 

It has been amply demonstrated that such im- 
pediments have been caus by provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933 that are aside from and un- 
necessary to those essential remedial purposes of 
the statute which are praiseworthy and merit 
the support of the business world. 

The Securities Act of 1933 is so restrictive as 
to make practically impossible much financing 
that is necessary for economic recovery and for 
the orderly conduct of business enterprises of 
high integrity, while laying at the same time a 
heavy burden of expense and delay upon the is- 
suance of permissible securities. This measure, 
originally introduced “to afford protection to the 
public with the least possible interference to 
honest business,” has affected adversely indus- 
tries of the country not engaged in the business 
of dealing in or creating securities, as well as 
those related to financing facilities. 

Congress should adopt as soon as possible ‘n 
the present session amendments to the Act whicn 
will overcome its effects in retarding the legiti- 
mate transactions in securities necessary to pro- 
vide for the continuance and further development 
of those facilities of production and distribution 
through which a large proportion of the popula- 
tion receives its gainful employment. 

Such amendments should provide with other 
things for the modification of the nature, extent, 
and duration of the liabilities, civil and criminal, 
which the Act imposes upon officers, directors, 
underwriters, and experts not only for their own 
acts but for the acts of others and for conditions 
beyond their control, and thus relieve normal 
business practices and prudent and efficient man- 
agement from the impracticable requirements and 
unnecessarily punitive features of the present Act. 
Time-honored defenses of good faith and proper 
intent, employment of ordinary business caution, 
and reliance upon reports of qualified experts 
should be definitely sanctioned as applicable in 
civil and criminal proceedings authorized by the 
terms of this statute. Requirements as to regis- 
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tration statements and prospectuses should he 
simplified, unnecessary provisions eliminated, ang 
emphasis placed upon essential facts having , 
proper relation to security values. 


SILVER 


HIS Chamber has steadily maintained that 

only international action can successfully deg] 
with silver in its monetary uses. The unques. 
tioned benefits of the two international agree. 
ments of the past year confirm the soundness of 
this position with respect to a metal existing jp 
large supplies. In these international agreements 
the United States had a leading part, and it js 
now proceeding to carry out its obligations in g 
manner which gives our own silver producers g 
price more than twice the price which prevailed 
in the recent past. The progress which has been 
made through previous conferences augurs wel] 
for the possibilities of further internationa] 
agreements. 


STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES 


GAINST tendencies to return to the earlier 

high level of expenditures by State and local 
governments business men’s organizations should 
continue their efforts for governmental economy 
of a lasting nature which will not impair effi. 
ciency in essential public services. Where there 
has been elimination of waste and adoption of 
proper methods for carrying on the public busi- 
ness, the task is to conserve the gains already 
made and to continue improvements in public 
administration. In other places the task of ob- 
taining economy remains to be performed. This 
task exists where reductions have been made in 
a sweeping and horizontal manner, without the 
careful and discriminating examination and ap- 
praisal of governmental functions and activities 
that are essential for those permanent benefits 
to which the whole public is entitled. 

Waste frequently results from multiplicity of 
local governments. In all such cases the need 
for simplification is obvious. The weight of the 
present tax burden caused by multiple taxing 
units should now bring recognition from State 
Legislatures and other official agencies of the 
need for affirmative action on their part to per- 
mit proper simplification and consolidation of 
local governments in all areas where satisfactory 
progress in this direction has not yet been 
achieved. 

While conditions of depression have aggravated 
municipal debt problems, there were earlier indi- 
cations that uncontrolled and unplanned borrow- 
ings by local governments could end only in diffi- 
culty. To prevent future repetition of current 
problems of this kind there should be control over 
the incurrence of debt by State and local govern- 
ments through adoption of effective debt limits. 
There should be financial as well as physical 
planning for public improvements. State assis- 
tance and guidance in determining debt policies 
should be available to local governments. State 
agencies should be established with power to com- 
pel orderly financial administration in local gov- 
ernments which are in default, which have mis- 
managed their fiscal affairs, or which do not 
follow sound budgetry practice. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES 


UITABLE voluntary plans for providing un- 

employment reserves and other benefits for 
employees have been consistently advocated by 
this Chamber. For satisfactory results such plans 
must be adapted to the circumstances of each 
enterprise or industry. The Chamber therefore 
continues to oppose the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory unemployment benefits. 

Upon the return of more satisfactory business 
conditions affording opportunity to accumulate 
reserves there should be extensive coverage for the 
future of industrial and commercial employees by 
suitable unemployment reserve plans. ‘To facili- 
tate the development of such pians each code 
authority should immediately appoint a commit- 
tee to study and report, within the next six 
months. Consideration should be given by these 
committees to the practicability of formulating 
inter-industry unemployment reserve plans, to 
avoid the complications incident to overlapping 
codes. 

Proposals for utilizing the taxing power of the 
Federal Government in an attempt to induce 
States to enact compulsory unemployment reserve 
laws meeting Federal specification depart from 
our established principles of government. They 
involve abuse of the Federal taxing power, would 
encroach upon the privileges of the States, and 
would prevent the development of plans suitable 
for the different fields of enterprise at a time 


when there is, in the code authorities, a most 
unusual opportunity for great progress in this 
direction. 


WHEAT-PROCESSING TAX 


XPERIENCE with the exemption from the 

processing tax paid on wheat to farmers who 
exchange their wheat for flour has demonstrated 
that unexpected and unintended consequences are 
resulting from this exemption. These conse- 
quences have effects in such disturbance of mar- 
keting of grain and marketing of flour that the 
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ption should be repealed. The inadvisability 
if a tax is to be 


exem 4 
of exemptions from a tax, i 


levied, has again been evidenced. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


HE resolutions committee has had before it 
T prepceals for action upon a number of other 
subjects with respect to which the committee is 
not prepared to recommend that this annual meet- 
ing take affirmative action. Some of these proposals 
request only study for which the board of direc- 
tors may appropriately provide. Other proposals 
are of such a nature that if the resolutions com- 
mittee, with the limited time at its disposal, had 
to reach final decision, it would now have to ex- 
press strong disapproval. It recognizes, however, 
that considerations which have not come to its 
attention might be subsequently presented to the 
board of directors, which could then arrange for 
representative ideration. 

All of these subjects we therefore recommend 
the annual meeting should refer to the board of 
directors. In connection with some of the sub- 
jects we add our comments and suggestions. These 
subjects are as follows: 

Census for Metropolitan Areas, with a sugges- 
tion that the subject be referred to the domestic 
distribution department committee for study and 
for conference with officials. 

Child Labor Legislation, with a suggestion that 
the proposal receive attention when legislation of 
this kind appears in Congress. 

Deposits in Closed Banks, with an expression 
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of point of view that the steps now being taken 
obviate need for additional authority or legisla- 
tion. 

Distribution Codes, with a suggestion that this 
proposal for a distribution division in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration should be re- 
ferred to the domestic distribution department 
committee for consideration and for discussion 
with the Recovery Administration. 

Federal Sales Tax, with a suggestion that this 
subject should be referred to the Chamber’s com- 
mittee on Federal taxation. 

Federal Transportation Department, with a 
suggestion that the subject be considered when it 
is again opportune for consideration by one of 
the committees of the Chamber examining trans- 
portation problems. 

Grazing in National Forests, with a suggestion 
that this subject should be placed before the com- 
mittee of the natural resources department for 
examination and later report to the board of 
directors. 

Highway Grade Crossings, with a suggestion 
that this proposal should be considered in connec- 
tion with the Chamber’s activities with respect to 
elimination of traffic hazards. 

Insurance, with the comment that the organiza- 
tion proposing the subject has requested this 
reference. 

Land Reclamation, with a suggestion that this 
subject should be referred to the committee which 
the board of directors is now asking to review 
all national land policies and submit its recom- 
mendations. 
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Monetary Policy, in connection with which we 
wish to concur in the declaration of the last an- 
nual meeting upon the subject of monetary pol- 
icy, believing that declaration an adequate ex- 
pression of the principles to which this organiza- 
tion adheres. 

Planning Public Works, with a suggestion that 
this subject should be referred to the civic de- 
velopment department and its committee, for con- 
sideration in connection with their activities. 

Public Works, with a suggestion that the sub- 
ject of a further Federal program of aid to local 
projects should be considered by the committee 
of the civic development department. 

Sources of Taxation and Their Allocation Be- 
tween Federal and State Governments, with the 
comment that the principle is unquestionably 
sound and should be applied in all current studies 
of overlapping and conflicting taxation. 

Standards for Vehicles on Highways, with a 
suggestion that the board of directors authorize 
the study which the proposal asks. 

Unfair Competition Among Forms of Trans- 
portation, with a suggestion that the subject be 
referred to the transportation department com- 
mittee for examination in connection with trans- 
portation codes. 

Universal Registration, with a suggestion that 
a subject of such scope and importance should 
receive study with a report later to the board of 
directors. 

Veterans’ Legislation, with a suggestion that 
the proposal be referred to the committee on Fed- 
eral expenditures. 
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obsolescent methods of railroad trans- 
portation” and assailed as “non-com- 
pensatory” many of the competitive rates 
being inaugurated by the rail carriers, 
the store-door delivery rates included. 

“These basic rate reductions are not 
made to benefit particularly the shipper,” 
Mr. Rodgers said. “‘They are made in 
line with the antiquated policy of rail 
management of destroying truck trans- 
portation, driving it off the highway and 
reestablishing the rail monopoly. Surely 
that is not in the public interest.” 

The NRA Code for the Trucking In- 
dustry afforded “the first real opportun- 
ity to stabilize trucking rates,” Mr. Rod- 
gers declared, adding: 

“The Trucking Industry is ready and 
willing to participate in intelligent, sane 
and temperate discussion of facts and 
problems, sitting around the table in 
order to end the rate war that is divert- 
ing time that should be devoted to man- 
agement of transportation facilities in 
the service of industry.” 

Following are quotations from some of 
the other convention papers: 

“There is no question about the will 
and courage of American business, which 
have tunneled mountains, bridged rivers 
and organized the financial operations of 
a vast world war. But it is not simply 
will and courage that are needed in the 
present crisis, but friendliness for the 
spirit of the age—a touch of sympathy 
for the greatest popular leader who ever 
lived, who came not to be ministered to, 
but to minister... . 

“Tt is not Fascism or Communism or 
the autocracy of the super-man, or any 
other system of law and authority, that 
is needed to bring fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of American economic life. We ought 
to be through with the idea that new sys- 
tems, new doctrines, are the goal. We 
should be through with the defenses that 
do not defend. The defenses that avail 
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are then human defenses, the chief of 
which is a human recognition on the part 
of American business men of the new 
spirit of the age.” 

—Former Representative Frederick M. 
Davenport in “A _ Challenge to American 
Business” at the Chamber’s annual dinner. 


“T see no business regulated in Wash- 
ington that the class of that business 
didn’t deserve regulation. I see no regi- 
mentation in Washington that wasn’t de- 
sired by the regimented party. I have 
seen business men from all over America 
come to Washington to code meetings, 
and the only thing I have heard really 
urged was the enforcement of the codes 
in behalf of their respective enterprises 
or business.” 


—Eugene R. Black, Governor, Federal Re- 
serve Board, at Chamber's annual dinner. 


“Nobody can tell what will happen, 
but under the Recovery Act and admin- 
istration of the codes the President can 
change, in twenty-four hours, anything 
that proves to be a mistake. It was the 
only kind of a formula on which he could 
start an experimental process of this 
kind, but I think it is its safety and 
salvation. 

“People can make a case. If they are 
being unduly oppressed, if this has been 
a mistake, if that course should be 
changed, all that has to be done is to 
come down and make a showing. Of 
course you are going to meet your ad- 
versary when you come and somebody 
has to make a judgment at the end, but 
our whole idea was that we were going to 
make mistakes, that this was a process 
of cut and try, it was experimental, if we 
were ever going to do anything we had 
to start with something.” 


—Administrator Johnson at American 
Trade Association Executives dinner. 


“Securing code enforcement of the 





trade practice provisions may be divided 
into three categories: 

“1. Voluntary compliance where the 
members of the industry is anxious to 
abide by the provisions of the code and 
when he violates it, is doubly anxious to 
correct his infraction as soon as possi- 
ble. Such a person should be encouraged, 
helped and warned. 

“2. The indifferent or sullen violator 
who is doubtful whether he should com- 
ply. In such cases it is necessary to bring 
a little influence to bear and impress this 
individual with the importance of code 
compliance. 

“3. The recalcitrant, whe is rebellious, 
and quietly or openly dares the Code Au- 
thority to stop him from violating the 
code. With this individual there is only 
one course, and that is to obtain complete 
evidence of violations in specific cases 
and after giving him every fair oppor- 
tunity to comply, present the case to the 
proper Government officials for atten- 
tion.” 


—Peter Van Horn, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Textiles, at 
Trade Association Round Table Conference. 


“A marked overcapacity in an indus- 
try is destructive of fair competition in 
that industry. Where the productive ca- 
pacity of an industry is reasonably in 
balance with the consumptive demand, 
there exist conditions for normal and fair 
competition.” 

—B. P. Gossett, President, Chadwick Hos- 
kins Co., at Department of Manufacture 
Round Table Conference. 

“Hundreds of business men, having 
complied with every provision of every 
code that they ever thought applied to 
them, are now awakening to the unpleas- 
ant realization that they are today in 
peril of criminal penalties, injunction 
proceedings, damage suits, and heavy 
money forfeitures for failure to comply 
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with unsuspected provisions of other 
codes, to which they never paid any at- 
tention because they never realized that 
those codes were in any way applicable 
to them. 

“How to keep track of these unsus- 
pected codes, and the orders, rulings, 
opinions, regulations, and interpreta- 
tions under them, so that before it is too 
late one may either comply with them or 
obtain from NRA an exemption from or 
modification of them, is fast becoming a 
major problem of American business and 
its legal advisers.” 


—Gilbert H. Montague, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on NRA, Federal Trade Commission, 
at Trade Association Round Table Confer- 
ence. 





“There are some features of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act that are beneficial to 
business and will in all probability with 
some modifications become a permanent 
part of our economic life. . . . Business 
has been asking the right for some years 
to govern itself. ... This privilege is now 
afforded us, and it places the responsi- 
bility on our shoulders.” 


—S. M. Janney, President, Janney-Mar- 
shall Company, at Domestic Distribution 
Round Table Conference. 


“The enthusiasm and aggressive action 
taken by the trade associations in sub- 
mitting codes and in the administration 
of codes is an evidence that Congress was 
amply justified in placing new responsi- 
bilities upon them. The creation of new 
agencies known as Code Authorities has 
been considered a new type of regimenta- 
tion of American industry. Certainly 
there is possible a new realignment of 
the scope and activities of industrial 
organizations.” 


—L. J. Dougherty, President, Guaranty 
Life Insurance Company, at Trade Associa- 
tion Round Table Conference. 


“One of the social frontiers is the 
forty-hour week—a new determination 
of the balance in human values between 
labor and leisure—a dividend of our im- 
proved machinery and management part- 
ly earned by past performance, partly 
owed in faith of future efficiencies not 
yet attained. That frontier has only been 
rudely mapped. It has not been occupied 
and settled. It is going to take better 
machinery, better methods, better organ- 
izations than we have ever had to main- 
tain that frontier position... . 

“Critical judgment and caution are 
the qualities demanded in the flood tide 
of prosperity. But the need of the pres- 
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ent is for critical judgment and courage.” 


—Ralph E. Flanders, President, Jones and 
Lamson Machine Co., at Civic Development 
Round Table Conference. 


“Government in a period of emergency 
tends to become more bureaucratic. It is 
essential therefore to sound legislative 
and administrative policies that those 
whose interests are affected by proposed 
legislative and administrative changes 
shall continue to have an opportunity not 
only to be heard but to have their ideas 
on any proposed course of national action 
regarded as an important contribution to 
the sum total of legislative wisdom.” 


—James A. Farrell, Chairman, National 
Foreign Trade Council, at Foreign Commerce 
Round Table Conference. 


“While the trucking and shipping codes 
may contemplate the settlement. of rates 
by agreement among the carriers, it must 
be borne in mind that, in the history of 
transportation, attempts to make rates 
by agreement have generally broken 
down and it has become necessary to re- 
sort to some Government authority to fix 
and stabilize them.... 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has gone much too far in setting up 
a rigid system of railroad rates, and the 
best interests of shippers, carriers and 
the general public will be served by the 
adoption of the more liberal and flexible 
railroad rate policies suggested by the 
Chamber’s committee.” 

—Charles E. Bockus, President, Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, at Transportation Depart- 
ment Round Table Conference. 


“Enlightened employers have long rec- 
ognized the importance of continuity of 
employment where practicable, satisfac- 
tory wages, reasonable hours, good work- 
ing conditions and confidence on the part 
of the men that they will receive a square 
deal. This is the foundation upon which 
a sound employment policy and a satis- 
factory industrial relationship must be 
built.” 


—wWalter J. _ Kohler, 
Company, at Department 
Round Table Conference. 


“If price were the sole impact of com- 
petition, and a concern is not permitted 
to sell below its own cost, the logical out- 
come would be the survival of the lowest 
cost operator in each industry and the 
extinction of his competitors. To avoid 
this result an ameliorating clause is in- 
troduced whereby sales may be made be- 
low cost to meet competition if the lower 
cost competitor is not violating the code, 


President, Kohler 
of Manufacture 
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or in other words if the lower cost com. 
petitor is not selling below his own cost, 

“Even this clause would not in theory 
change the result, because the high cost 
producer could not continue to sell in. 
definitely at a loss to meet competition, 
His alternative would be to improve suff. 
ciently his operating processes to place 
himself in the low-cost producer class, or 
else to sell on some basis other than that 
of strictly price competition. 

“In the latter category falls a most 
important factor which unfortunately 
seems to have been lost sight of in recent 
years. I refer to the selling on the basis 
of quality. If more concerns would adopt 
the motto of ‘better quality’ rather than 
‘lower price,’ we should find that indus. 
try would soon begin to show signs of a 
more healthy condition.” 


—Robert H. Montgomery, Partner, Lybrand, 
Ross &€ Montgomery, at Department of Man- 
ufacture Round Table Confereyce. 


“I would conceive of the national ad- 
ministrative offices of the N. I. R. A. be- 
coming a research and investigation or- 
ganization, rather than an umpire or 
mediator in disputes. It would make in- 
vestigations and recommend course of 
action and issue statements, giving its 
interpretations of industrial trends. Its 
recommendations would be purely ad- 
visory and not compulsory on business.” 


—R. A. Stevenson, Director, Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, University 
of Minnesota, 


“T know trade association executives 
who are scared to death to move in any 
direction about anybody for fear they 
will lose a member. Well, you may lose 
a member, but a little later on you will 
be able to get him again, if the plan 
works out right, but it will be a great 
deal cheaper to lose him than to let viola- 
tions No. 3 and No. 4 accumulate until 
you finally get so excited you have to 
start on it, and then when you do, No. 5 
says, ‘Why pick on me? You let the first 
go through.’ Your job is to jump the 
first one. The second job is to jump the 
second. ... 

“The actual government of American 
industry on this set-up we now have— 
and we will lose it if we don’t deserve to 
keep it—has to come from the Code Au- 
thorities; the moves have to come from 
them; the supervisions, the checks, the 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ has to come from the 
Government.” 


—Henry 8. Dennison, president, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., at American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives dinner. 





Storage Rulings of the 
Illinois Commission 


The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
issued a “set of rules and regulations 
governing the storage of personal prop- 
erty for hire” as General Order No. 135, 
which sets forth the conditions under 
which storage companies and warehouses 
operating within the State are governed 
under the provisions set forth in certain 
Acts put in force from time to time to 
regulate the storage and warehousing of 
foods and personal property for hire. 
The regulations cover applications for 





licenses; the classification of ware- 
houses; furnishing of bonds; license 
fees; warehouse receipts; the making of 
reports to the commission; rates and 
charges; protection of property stored; 
definition and requirements of agents; 
violations of rules or orders; reissuing 
of license numbers from year to year; 
and the Commission’s right to waive 
compliance with any of the rules and 
regulations set forth which are for the 
convenience of the Commission, when- 
ever, in its judgment, the public interest 
will not be harmed thereby. 


Lease on Boston Army 
Base Is Cancelled 


The Boston Tidewater Terminal Co., 
with a five year lease, which would not 
have expired until 1937, on the Govern- 
ment’s Army Base property at South 
Boston, has been notified by the United 
States Shipping Board that the lease 
has been cancelled, effective Aug. 2, and 
that new bids would be opened on June 4. 

The Federal Government is endeavor- 
ing to get a higher rental for the prop- 
erty and has set $40,000 as the minimum 
annual rental. 
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Distribution Effort Must Be in the 
Field—Not in the Office 


Trend is Toward Decentralization Based on More Spot Stocks, 
Fresh Outlets, Faster Deliveries 


By H. A. 


URING the throbbing business days of the ’twenties 

D all the trend was for consolidations. Many little 

concerns were combined into one large one; a hand- 

ful of large, into one huge trust. Successful men pyramided 

whole industries, led on by the eagerness of banks to lend 
and of the public to speculate. 

We know the result—for the speculator and, even worse, 
for the executive who in 1929 sat in a gilded office with 
flunkies all around him and who today sits at home worry- 
ing. A fair share of them, in these four years, have either 
died a natural death from strain or an unnatural one by 
their own hand. A lesser number now live inside prison 
walls where they have time aplenty to meditate over their 
too great zeal to get rich quickly. 

Out of this wave of consolidations there grew up great 
centralized offices for the corporations, located logically 
in the chief cities. The sales executive, from his lofty 
perch, devoted three or four hours a day to a touch-and-go 
sort of oversight over his company’s marketing. Volume 
was rising; everyone was happy. He deluded himself into 
believing that his “immense” skill as a manager and his 
“superior” ability as an organizer could carry on a great 


ee maker of bread recent- 
ly said to me: 

“Our company sells the most bread in 
every State where we operate. I mean: 


wholesale house and the 
retailers, disrupts the far-flung selling 
plans of the national manufacturer. 

Our national manufacturers are 


HARING 


sales department with a few hours’ attention a day. In- 
deed, he required the balance of his waking hours to 
“entertain” other puffed-up executives, or to be “enter- 
tained” by them; or, as the Elder Morgan often remarked: 

“That man is paid so much salary that it takes all his 
time to spend it. He has no time left to run the business.” 

Distribution was neglected. 

Manufacturers were themselves deceived. Their total 
sales were large. Few analyzed, or “broke down,’ their 
volume to see where it was going into consumption. For, 
so long as the grand total was rising, no one worried him- 
self about this or that market. 

The outcome was that distribution grew “spotty.” One 
market would be consuming the goods in satisfactory 
quantity; another market, which normally should do the 
same, was taking none of the product. Odd to say, how- 
ever, it was the rare sales manager who bothered his head 
about these irregularities. The bothersome facts were 
buried in the satisfying total of sales; and, only too often, 
the sales manager was making so much, with his salary 
plus bonus plus speculation on the side, that he cared little. 


remember that stocks are low and that 
small-lot buying rages as much as ever 
it did. Therefore they should call at 
short intervals so as to catch the order 
when it is possible to get it, not allowing 


lugging of 


not 





more bread than any other single bakery. 
But I can’t name over a dozen towns 
where we sell as much as all the others 
put together. And in nearly every town 
we run only second or third. Some local 
fellow, whose wagons never travel thirty 
miles from the bake-shed, outsells us in 
his home territory. 

“The only way we come out on top, for 
the State, is that we have more outlets 
than any other single baker. 

“Wherever we have a bakery we are 
runners-up for first place. Generally we 
stand second. Our difficulties come as we 
get fifty miles from the ovens. There 
we have our troubles to compete with 
some unknown local fellow.” 

This man was speaking of one prod- 
uct. What he expresses is, however, a 
fair picture of the conditions faced by a 
refrigerator, a whiskey, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, Chase and Sanborn, and 
a host of others. The national brand 
suffers, in a local area, because some 
close-by manufacturer or wholesaler 
“wraps circles” around the better known 
product. The private brand on a can 
of food, plus the local prestige of a 


asleep. Far from it. 

When the first slump came to their 
sales they set to work to find the weak 
places. For four years now they have 
been “breaking down” distribution, com- 
paring region with region and city with 
city, making charts and maps without 
end, studying competition as they never 
did before. So long as the depression 
continued without abatement there was 
nothing to be done, because no outlay 
was justified. Each concern was fight- 
ing to hold its former position in the 
market. 

But with the first signs of recovery in 
volume, manufacturers by the hundred 
are scurrying out over the United States 
to cover their weak zones. They are 
plastering markets with sales represen- 
tatives, new jobbing connections, spot 
stocks, branch plants, and plans for 
faster delivery of goods. They aim to get 
their selling closer to the outlet and thus 
raise their sales volume. 

Two steps seem to prevail. 

First is a closer sales coverage. Each 
retailer and jobber is called on more fre- 
quently. Salesmen are admonished to 


time for the competitor’s man to score 
first. 
Second 
goods. 
We should not fool ourselves about 
deliveries. They will be speeded up more 
and more as the years slip by. The 
problem is more than that of fly-by-night 
“truckers” otherwise unemployed and 
driving any sort of conveyance. It is 
more than pick-up by the railroads. 
Even if both these were to vanish over- 
night from our commerce, tomorrow 
would witness a faster delivery of orders. 
Our country has been moving in this 
direction for thirty years. The motor 
ear has annihilated distance; the radio, 
time. The five-day week (or less act- 
ually) now puts upon us new reasons for 
speed in supplying our wants. The 
temper of the American people will not 
“wait” for anything. We are willing 
for the inhabitants of Europe or China 
to sit idly by while “things come;” but, 
as for ourselves, an article we want 
must come today or we go elsewhere. 
So with our manufacturers. They find 


is a faster delivery of the 
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that no market can be cultivated to its 
possible volume unless they provide for 
quick coverage in delivering. This 
means, for consumption goods, “same 
day;” and for durable goods, “next day 
before noon.” 

A manufacturer of machine tools 
makes this statement: 

“It’s no use to work one of the in- 
dustrial cities unless we first lay in a 
full stock right there. Under the re- 
stricted hours of employment with the 
Codes no one can afford to wait for a 
tool. Purchasing agents don’t even laugh 
at a salesman who talks of four days’ 
delivery. They show him the door and 
tell the Information Girl to cold shoulder 
him if he returns. 

“Our company now does selective sell- 
ing. You know what I mean: we con- 
centrate on those customers and_ those 
zones where we can see a profit. But it’s 
taught us some things, too. We’d be 
wasting our time without ample spot 
stocks for every zone. That’s why we 
have more stocks today than in 1928— 
more than twice over.” 


Decentralization Everywhere 


UCH 

cases. 

A hardware manufacturing concern 
during 1933 added 82 spot stocks, within 
the United States, although prior to 
that time it probably had as many such 
stocks as any competitor. In the early 
months of 1934 this expansion was going 
on without cessation. Its intention is 
to have a stock in some 400 localities 
—not only the 278 major marketing cen- 
ters but also about a hundred other 
places where manufacturing establish- 
ments use its goods, although many of 
these are inconspicuous cities such as 
mining centers, lumbering regions and 
even agricultural markets. 

Nationally operating concerns are 
opening sales offices in many cities where 
formerly their salesmen made only rou- 
tine calls. They are determined to gear 
a greater economy of distribution into 
the recovery in volume. They are con- 
centrating where business is to be had 
at a profit, and then planning to let no 
device untried to hold the re-order. 

I have a list of 29 manufacturing con- 
cerns which have taken advantage of 
recent distress prices to acquire branch 
manufacturing plants (and none of them 
liquor or allied industries at that). 

Small manufacturing plants are spring- 
ing up in large numbers, many of them 
controlled by existing nationally known 
brands. They are equipped to make 
special articles for local need; to carry 
full stocks of the parent; and, most par- 
ticularly of all, to recondition goods or 
repair or to “service” the product. Most 
of these, as one would expect, are in the 
machinery or machine tool industries; 
but this is all the more remarkable be- 
cause those industries have barely bene- 
fited by the recovery. They are notably 
laggards because construction and “heavy 
industries” are nearly as badly off as 
they were two years ago. What these 
manufacturers are doing is doubly sig- 
nificant; they feel the need now and 


illustrations are not isolated 


DECENTRALIZATION IN DISTRIBUTION 


they see it is that or death in the future. 

Other concerns are insuring their cus- 
tomers quicker and more economical ser- 
vice through newly-erected warehouses 
or newly-leased warehousing  facili- 
ties, at logical key points for distribution. 
From 16 cities come reports that 144 
concerns have prepared themselves for 
better distribution by new warehouse 
facilities alone. As supplied by their 
Chambers of Commerce, San Francisco 
leads the list with a total of 35 such new 
warehouse facilities, followed by Atlanta 
with 23. Newark reports 22, St. Louis 
19, Philadelphia 12, Memphis and Utica 
10 each, Los Angeles 4, Milwaukee and 
Rochester 2 each, and 1 apiece for Scran- 
ton, New Orleans, Mobile, and Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

One of our business publications offers 
the following explanation for this de- 
velopment: 

“In some quarters the trend toward 
wider use of warehousing points by large 
manufacturers is partly ascribed to the 
fact that many NRA Codes specifically 
prohibit or limit the consignment of 
merchandise as an unfair trade practice. 
This has forced manufacturers who 
formerly consigned their products to 
seek their own warehousing facilities or 
to make arrangements for distribution 
from public warehouses. They realize 
that they would be at a decided disad- 
vantage competitively if they attempted 
to force customers to wait for their 
products until shipment from a distant 
factory could reach them. In many 
cases, the establishment of a warehous- 
ing point has followed closely on the 
heels of the opening of sales offices in 
one or more cities that could be serviced 
through a central warehouse. 

That quotation suggests, in a single 
paragraph, many of the points of an 
article in the April issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing on the subject of “Code 
Bans Against Consignment Selling Stim- 
ulate Warehoused Spot Stocks.” 


Many New Sales Offices 


ETURN of business confidence is re- 

flected in the large number of sales 

offices being either reopened or opened 
anew. 

A single downtown building in Cleve- 
land, during March and April, showed 17 
sales agencies as new tenants. Not one 
of them was a removal from another 
Cleveland location. All represented fresh 
efforts to sell in the Cleveland market, 
although of course a number of these 
concerns had formerly maintained offices 
in that city but had quit them of recent 
years. 

A manufacturer of dairy equipment, 
with five or six factories scattered over 
the country, has reopened every sales 
agency; and established eleven new 
agencies between October and March of 
the past winter. 

“These do not indicate,” says the gen- 
eral manager in talking with me, “any 
particular expansion of our market. But 
we find it necessary to divide up terri- 
tories for the sake of better servicing 
of our customers. We must call on them 
oftener and hold a stock near enough 
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for 24-hour deliveries. Even the dairy) 
farmer refuses to wait for equipment,’ 
Not to be able to ship at once is an inyj. 
tation for him to shop across the street,” 

All over Iowa, and especially in Deg 
Moines, reports come that concerns which 
closed their sales offices during the de 
pression are reestablishing them. The 
cotton-growing States send in the same 
news. The western mining communities 
are witnessing a similar resurgence of 
sales effort. 

Undoubtedly the Government money 
for wheat and hogs and cotton is one 
explanation. The higher price for gold 
and silver is another. Freely flowing 
cash in the State is bound to revive buy- 
ing. These floods of “new money” should 
not, however, becloud the deeper fact— 
namely, that as fast as business recovers, 
the national manufacturer is intensifying 
his selling and speeding up his delivery 
of the goods. 

Even in so settled a community ag 
Philadelphia—where one would suppose 
every manufacturer would already be 
fully represented—the past six months } 
have brought 219 new sales offices (ag 
reported by that city’s Chamber of Com. © 
merce). Milwaukee sends in a roll of | 
161, Dallas 143, Atlanta 83, San Fran- | 
cisco 48, Detroit 90. Cincinnati declares ~ 
that within the past year nearly 100 new © 
concerns began manufacturing inside | 
the switching limits of the city; they” 
employ about 3000 hands and manu- 
facture nearly everything from sausage — 
to furniture. 

New concerns, whether to manufacture | 
or to sell, in Louisville and Peoria and 
St. Louis are largely the result of repeal. 
Other cities, too, have breweries and 
allied industries (barrels, labels, corks | 
and caps, fixtures, pretzels and cheese); 
but, in what we have been saying about © 
decentralized distribution in the recovery, 
we have been thinking of other than ~ 
liquor industries; everyone expected” 
these would multiply. 4 

In 16 cities, during 1933, 57 branch | 
manufacturing plants are known to be — 


established; 144 new warehousing con- 4 


nections; 750 sales offices; and more than 7 
1100 spot stocks. Practically all of © 
these came after June; in other words, — 
during the latter half of the year. 


Join the Procession 


HIS is a trend to be watched. 3 

It is, indeed, a business development 

of immense importance. 3 
Better distribution is the keynote of © 
maintaining a concern’s position in the 
market of 1934 and 1935, that improved | 
coverage consisting of (1) a closer sales 
coverage of the field and (2) a much? 
faster delivery of the goods. 
We have always known that the more’ 
numerous the outlets, the more the. 
volume of sales. But, unfortunately, a7 
host of national distributors have put 
their faith in false gods. They had come 
to trust “prestige” too implicitly and? 
“big names” too confidently. Now they 
see squarely that hard selling and imme- 
diate delivery are the really important? 
things. These are no times for a man 
(Concluded on page 53) : 









































STANDARD CHASSIS WITH 
FULL FLOATING AXLE AND 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES — 


AND UP + ¥.0.8. DETROIT 





There's a Federal Truck of 
Correct Capacity Equipped 
to Fit Your Business 

Cen 


EAVY-DUTY truck construction 
throughout and a long list of 


quality features, included at no extra i 
cost, combine to make Federal the ; A ae 
market's greatest dollar-value in any et — & 4 
capacity! Federal trucks, built by a a “SS 
company with 25 years of truck mm , 
manufacturing experience, are All- ag decay 
Truck. Every part is engineered and =i 


built with the extra measure of stam- 
ina required for truck service. 


Every Federal is powered with a 6- 
cylinder, 7-bearing genuine truck en- 
gine. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
and full-floating axle are standard ; P ek Ss : Ss P 
equipment. Long life and low-cost- _ x az re 
per-mile have been combined with 
outward beauty and every possible - Peg dna 
contribution to driver comfort. _ —_ me cm ye 

iis 


You will find in Federal’s complete 
line of trucks—4 and 6 wheelers— 
from 1% to 7% tons, a chassis in any 
capacity to fit exactly your own in- 
dividual requirements. Cab and body 
equipment, built to your specifica- 
tions, in our own body shops, assures 

an accurately balanced complete Me. ay Rn a 
transportation unit. 





Learn about the exceptional truck 
values Federal has to offer. See the 
Federal dealer before you buy. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
DETROIT 


CANADIAN FACTORY: FEDERAL TRUCK CO. “__.. 
OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Selecting Truck Equipment for 
Moving Household Goods 


By WALTER A. MAYNARD 


Operating Problems 
Must Be Studied 
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The author’s visualization of seven stages of growth in the development of a motor truck fleet for transportation of 
household goods with maximum utility and minimum cost—with each fleet individually complete and well-balanced, 
yet readily adaptable to expansion 












HE furniture warehouseman’s truck-operating prob- 

lem is usually regarded as a “hauling problem.” That 

aspect must not be overlooked—but it is not the con- 

trolling factor in determining the type of truck equipment 
to be selected in developing a fleet for such service. 

Study of most “hauling problems” is confined to determ- 


. Extreme variation in capacity requirements at dif- 


ferent times, considering both seasonal and monthly 
variations, resulting in low average use as contrasted 
with large peak demands. 


. Large crews of skilled labor required to man each 


vehicle used. 


ining what mechanical equipment will move a given bulk 3. Unusual loading or unloading conditions which are 

or tonnage from one point to another most economically frequently encountered. 

and satisfactorily. 4. Small daily mileage when engaged in local moving. 
Those engaged in the business of moving and storing used 5. High ratio of capital investment to daily average 

household goods, however, have special and peculiar operat- vehicle operating costs. 

ing problems which must be studied in detail to determine 6. Peculiar problems of safeguarding the load, both 

what types of truck equipment are most adaptable to their against accidental damage in transit and against 

needs. Their problem is not so much that of hauling the either pilferage or inadvertant misplacement at either 

load over the road from one point to another as it is in the loading or unloading point. 

the handling or loading and unloading of the goods and in 7. The fairly frequent desirability of delayed delivery 


protecting them against damage or loss while in transit. 

The actual “hauling” may average less than one hour 
per eight-hour or ten-hour day, so that the importance of 
purely “hauling” considerations is proportionately reduced. 

Factors in their operations which are peculiar to their 
industry and which affect their requirements for trucking 
equipment are: 





and the major increase in handling or terminal costs 
involved where such action is necessary. 


. The considerable differences in requirements for long 


distance operation as contrasted with local moving. 


. Wide variation in legal restrictions as to size and 


weight of vehicles imposed by various States and 
cities in which one fleet may have to operate. 
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HE truck salesman or transportation 

engineer has valuable knowledge and 
experience regarding the operating econ- 
omies, advantages and limitations of 
various types of equipment. Too often, 
however, he does not have intimate 
knowledge regarding the detailed operat- 
ing problems which the above unusual 
conditions impose. 

Similarly, the furniture warehouse- 
man, who is almost too familiar with the 
many details of these particular operat- 
ing conditions, is frequently uninformed 
as to the operating limitations and econ- 
omies of different types of truck equip- 
ment. 

Many disappointments have developed 
because the warehouseman was unduly 
enthused regarding some special per- 
formance characteristic of some certain 
type of motor vehicle but was not ade- 
quately advised as to the limitations in 
other respects. 

Also, while many operators may know 
the total out-of-pocket cost of operating 
their entire fleet, too few know what part 
of these costs are directly chargeable to 
any one vehicle or just exactly how 
various overhead or administrative costs 
should be allocated to the different units 
in the fleet. 

The average fleet of three or more ve- 
hicles in this service should include both 
truck and tractor-trailer combinations. 

Many fleets now use both types of ve- 
hicles but often the combinations of sizes 
of bodies and tractor units are not se- 
lected to the greatest advantage. Such 
selection should be based on adequate 
information as to the limitations as well 
as the advantages of each type of 
equipment, and must include both the 
transportation .engineers’ knowledge of 
performance and cost and the warehouse- 
man’s knowledge of operating require- 
ments. 

Complete discussion of such advan- 
tages and limitations would require so 
much time and space that it is not con- 
templated here. There are certain basic 
principles, however, which can be stated 
briefly; and, although some limitations 
and exceptions may occur due to indi- 
vidual circumstances, they are sufficiently 
general in application to warrant state- 
ment and discussion. 

The principal advantages of tractor- 
trailer combinations result from the 
facility with which different bodies may 
be operated in connection with one power 
plant or tractor; or the ability to use 
different tractors, suitable for local or 
intercity service, with the same body or 
load. Other minor or occasional advan- 
tages occur, but the foregoing is the 
basic consideration which must be kept 
in mind. 

Many early installations of tractor- 
trailer combinations involved mechanical 
units which were largely experimental 
and could not compete with the more 
adequately developed truck equipment 
then in service or compare with the more 
modern trailer equipment now available. 
Some operators built up such high hopes 
of exploiting some of the relatively minor 
advantages of such equipment that they 
became discouraged when it failed prac- 
tically to revolutionize their operation. 





MOVING VAN EQUIPMENT 


A few such minor advantages which may 
become sidetracked or major disappoint- 
ments may be mentioned briefly. 

There have been attempts to have one 
tractor service two or more different 
loads at the same time. Added mileage 
for the tractor as well as lost time for 
the driver or loading crews on the dif- 
ferent trailers make this a problem in 
dispatching which is practically impos- 
sible of satisfactory solution. 

In addition, the customer who is being 
moved usually worries so much as to 
whether the tractor will return in time 
to handle the trailer as soon as it is 
loaded, or if there will be a charge for 
some such lost time or unnecessary mile- 
age, that, even though carried on effi- 
ciently, that type of operation frequently 
breeds dissatisfaction instead of building 
prestige. 

On the other hand, when two or more 
loads are to be moved for one customer 





HE author of this article is 

peculiarly in a position to 
discuss h hold goods truck 
equipment by reason of hav- 
ing had both automotive sales 
and furniture storage experi- 
ence. 

Formerly with The White 
Company of Cleveland, Mr. 
Maynard is now with the 
Cleveland Packard Company. 
During part of 1933 he was 
the manager of one of the 
branches of the Neal Storage 
Company, Cleveland. 

As a White representative 
Mr. Maynard became widely 
known to the industry through 
his attendance at conventions 
of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 








from one point of origin, such operation 
may be more convenient, less costly, and 
more satisfactory generally, than other 
methods of handling. 

Then there are attempts to evade taxa- 
tion or restrictive legislation through the 
use of this or some other special type of 
equipment. Such laws will often be 
changed before the equipment has saved 
its cost, and it may then become un- 
economical and quite difficult to dispose 
of it without disappointing losses. 

Some early tractor-trailer equipment 
was so decidedly unattractive in appear- 
ance that no self-respecting customer 
wanted it used at his residence. This 
can be overcome and sometimes turned 
to advantage by careful attention to 
details. 

In general, trucks are more advan- 
tageous for medium or small bodies. In 
intercity operations where restrictive 
legislation as to size and weight may be 
a controlling factor, trucks may be more 
suitable for even the larger vans. Some 
rather peculiar situations may arise in 
attempting to coordinate the require- 
ments or restrictions of adjoining States. 
Total chassis and body weight as com- 
pared to pay-load capacity is much more 
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important in long distance work than in 
local service. 

The possible use of six-wheel trucks or 
tandem axle semi-trailers should not be 
overlooked when considering such situa- 
tions. 

The equipment selected for a fleet of 
any size must be chosen with due regard 
to possible future expansion and seasonal 
peaks as well as for average conditions, 

With these thoughts in mind, a chart 
has been prepared to show how equip- 
ment may be selected to adapt itself most 
effectively to these different conditions 
in different sized fleets. It is offered as 
a guide to illustrate the principles in- 
volved and not as an inflexible rule. It 
is based on the requirements of the busi- 
ness of moving and storing used house- 
hold goods with some moderate per- 
centage of long distance work. It does 
not include any specific provisions for 
commercial or cold storage warehousing 
or other allied activities. Each sized 
fleet indicated is well balanced in itself, 
but consideration is given also in each 
case to its adaptability for expansion to 
larger operations. 

It does not consider the needs of the 
one-truck or two-truck operator, as the 
basic principle being discussed is the co- 
ordination of equipment in a fleet. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that 
the warehouseman’s most serious “price 
cutting” (??) competition is the inex- 
perienced small operator. Such an oper- 
ator frequently gets started in business 
by purchasing used vans which have been 
traded in by the well established ware- 
houseman. 

This situation may be considerably re- 
lieved by the larger use of tractor-trailer 
equipment. The trailers and bodies would 
seldom be traded in, as the wearing parts 
are comparatively few and can be easily 
and cheaply replaced. They would there- 
fore be used until discarded and then 
junked rather than being traded in to be 
resold to establish a cheaper competitor. 
The tractors, if traded or sold, would be 
as readily usable in many other types of 
service and would therefore be frequently 
sold out of the industry. 

The smallest fleet shown in the accom- 
panying chart includes a 500-cubic-foot 
truck for moving small apartments. 
This same vehicle should be used also 
for handling pianos and delivering pack- 
ing materials. This could be done with 
a smaller vehicle—but why forego the 
advantage of a fully enclosed type of 
body that represents your business? The 
saving in out-of-pocket operating cost 
would seldom be as much as a dollar a 
day. If the vehicle is kept clean and 
attractively painted, its advertising value 
should be worth far more than that. 

The balance of this “fleet” includes 
one tractor suitable for local service; 
and another tractor, considerably more 
powerful, for handling 1,000 cubic feet 
on long distance work. One 800-cubic- 
foot and two 1,000-cubic-foot bodies on 
semi-trailers are also indicated, as well 
as one dolly which can be used with any 
one of the semi-trailers to convert it into 
a four-wheel trailer. 

This combination gives two sizes of 
bodies, either of which may be used for 
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local or long distance work with the 
further possibility of using the extra 
body and “semi” as a four-wheel trailer 
to meet some of the conditions discussed 
hereinafter. 

The next sized vehicle to be added to 
the fleet would probably be a 1,200-cubic- 
foot “semi” with another dolly. This also 
would be available for either local or 
intercity work, in which event its dolly 
would be used with one of the other semi- 
trailers for which that larger body had 
been substituted. 

There will probably be some question 
as to the relative need for such a large 
“semi” before one or more additional 
500-cubic-foot trucks for small apart- 
ment moving will be necessary. Analysis 


of the individual conditions involved 
must be made before this can be deter- 
mined. 


From here on the chart should be self- 
explanatory and may be subject to more 
individual variation to meet local condi- 
tions. 

The second intercity motor might be a 
1,000-cubic-foot truck if necessary to 
meet sectional legal restrictions. There 
are many sound arguments on both sides 
of the truck vs. tractor-trailer argument 
as applied to this field. Some of them 
here are included, later, in the discussion 
regarding the advantages of semi-trailer 
combinations. 

The soundest advice is to make sure 
that all of the factors involved are ac- 
curately presented and thoroughly con- 
sidered and then determine just exactly 
how they apply to the local situation. 

The 500-cubic-foot trailer indicated is 
not primarily a convertible unit, as it is 
to be used for small overflow loads and 
will probably be used largely on inter- 
city work. 

In general, it is recommended that: 

(a) Small bodies, approximately 500 
cubic feet or less, should be mounted on 
straight trucks. 

(b) Larger bodies should be mounted 
on semi-trailers. 

(c) The percentage of truck-tractors 
as compared with semi-trailers should in- 
crease from the minimum of two trac- 
tors to four semi-trailers to about 75 per 
cent to 80 per cent as many tractors as 
semi-trailers in the larger fleets, disre- 
garding the number of straight trucks 
in service. 

(d) Different truck-tractors must be 
available if they are to be used in both 
local and intercity work. They should 
be selected with due regard to their per- 
formance ability. Make sure that the 
truck and trailer salesmen who advise 
with you are competent and that they 
give you an accurate and complete de- 
scription of the performance ability of 
the various combinations of equipment. 
A moderately-powered tractor may be 
more economical and entirely satisfactory 
for local service; but intercity equipment 
should have a net ability of at least from 
1% per cent to 1% per cent in direct 
gear. 

(e) All trailers and tractors should be 
fully interchangeable with regard to fifth 
wheels and dollys and also brakeand elec- 
tric connections. This can be accomplishd 
even though the tractors are of different 








MOVING VAN EQUIPMENT 


makes and sizes, as may often be the 
case particularly when the tractors are 
cut down from van equipment previously 
in service. 

The prime advantage of the foregoing 
combinations of equipment is their adapt- 
ability in meeting different operating 
conditions. 

This will doubtless be reflected in a 
good many different ways; but some of 
the principal advantages which may re- 
sult are as follows: 

(1) Seasonal or monthly peak condi- 
tions may be handled with the smallest 
capital investment. Two load jobs (out 
of the same house or apartment) can be 
handled with one tractor and two semi- 
trailers which involve less capital invest- 
ment than two large vans. 

(2) Delayed move, involving a_ hold- 
over of only a few days, can be handled 
with much less labor cost. The “semi” 
can be retired from service for a few 
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days with minimum inconvenience, re- 
duced handling costs and involving less 
risk of loss or damage claims. 

(3) Bodies can be equipped for spe- 
cial fumigation service with less capital 
investment and maximum convenience in 
dispatching. When bodies are adequately 
locked, they may be left at the custom- 
er’s residence while this service is being 
performed, without tying up motor units 
or risking damage to their mechanism. 

(4) The need for heated garage space 
can be materially reduced. 

(5) Difficulties occasioned by mechan 
ical failures can be minimized. When a 
tractor is disabled, another can be sub- 
stituted under the same loaded “semi,” 
avoiding rehandling or unwieldy towing 
and reducing delay. The tractor can be 
taken to the shop for repairs more con- 
veniently and with less chance of loss 
or damage to the goods being moved. 

(6) Drivers who are not accustomed 
to handling semi-trailers will have to 
learn how to do so. But once that skill is 
acquired, the tractor-trailer combination, 
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like the team and wagon, can be ma- 


noeuvred easily into many positions 
which are difficult or almost impossible 
with long wheelbase trucks. For in- 
stance, consider backing into the average 
driveway out of a narrow street. 

(7) Codes, labor contracts or rate 
agreements may restrict the operation 
of single units in such ways that consid- 
erable advantage may be obtained by 
the operation of one tractor with two 
trailers. 

(8) In the larger fleets it will not be 
necessary to maintain as many driver- 
crews during either peak or off-peak 
seasons. The peak demands will be met 
by hiring helpers who can be assimilated 
more easily and cost less per hour. The 
motor unit which has been out of service 
during off-seasons is more apt to give 
mechanical trouble when called _ into 
temporary service during rush condi- 
tions—and the occasional driver is less 
able to meet those conditions. 

(9) The small investment necessary 
for an extra body and semi-trailer makes 
many economies possible in both painting 
and washing. This facilitates also the 
using of the time of weekly and monthly 
employees for these jobs. 

(10) Unusual demands for a larger 
volume of intercity service can be met 
more easily. Local loading and unload- 
ing of the “semi’s” may carry on while 
the intercity tractor is on the road with 
another job. Helpers can be_ inter- 
changed so that the same man can carry 
through on the same job whenever that 
appears to be necessary or advisable. 

(11) Where a large move involves get- 
ting into high apartments or buildings 
with slow elevators or restricted stair- 
ways there may be an advantage in using 
a tractor with two trailers. The full crew 
can get the first “semi” loaded and on its 
way, part of the crew going with it and 
getting the unloading started that much 
earlier. This may help the customer to 
get settled earlier in the day or may even 
be used to avoid delays which are occa- 
sionally caused by the too close supervi- 
sion of unduly “fussy” clients. 

(12) Certain extra equipment may be 
painted but not lettered. This will en 
courage the hiring of such equipment by 
other operators when they find them 
selves inadequately equipped. At the 
same time the combinations may be 
worked so that either the tractor or the 
semi-trailer (if not both) would carry 
the owner’s name while in his service and 
he would not lose advertising value on 
his own job. 

(13) Due to the smaller number of 
tractor units required to handle the same 
volume of work, the total miles per year 
per tractor will be increased without in- 
creasing the total fleet mileage. Where 
an all-truck fleet is used, the small mile 
age per year per truck is a disadvantage, 
as obsolescence limits the useful life of 
the truck equipment and increases the 
cost per mile proportionately. 

(14) The fact that two load jobs may 
be handled by one tractor facilitates the 
interchanging of helpers in crews, help- 
ing to train them and also may aid in 
breaking up cliques. 

(Concluded on 


page 63) 
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Occupancy Continues Better 


Than a Year Ago 


chandise warehouses reporting 
monthly to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the Department of Commerce was 
indicated provisionally at 67.2 per cent 


A chandi occupancy of public mer- 


on the final day of February, according 
to the May release of the Bureau. 
While this tentative mark of 67.2 rep- 
resents a recession of four-tenths of 1 
per cent from the figure recorded for the 
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Statistical data on occupancy and tonnage during the months of January and 
February, 1934, as reported to the Bureau of the Census 
























































TONNAGE 
Per Cent of ; 

Floor Space | Received During Equivalent Delivered Equivalent 

DIVISION AND STATE Occupied Month No. of Lbs. on Arrival No. of Lbs. 

per Sq. Ft. per Sq. Ft. 

Feb. | Jan Feb. Jan. Feb. | Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. | Jan. 

NEW ENGLAND (Total)................-- 62.0 | 63.2 | 10,502 | 11,663 | 8.2] 9.1] 4,427] 2,713) 3.5] 2.1 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecticut.} 70.1 | 68.5 555 | 3,138 | 10.4 | 21.0 455 3.0] 4.1 
iscccsnetevreserereusensn 57.2 | 58.9 5,390 7.1 6.0 2,822 881 3.1 1.0 
ais erciniactusseeigomeds 77.7 | 78.9 2,551 3,135 | 11.2 | 13.7 1,150 1,221 5.0 5.3 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Total)............. 68.3 | 67.9 |100,288 |103,083 | 13.1 | 13.4 7,230 | 10,577 9.5 | 13.8 
New York Metropolitan District...........| 69.5 | 69.0 | 73,020 | 74,381 | 12.6 | 12.9 2,079 5,625 3.6 9.7 
GSS cacy orodidisle'gtine cowasiéeisia seis 57.9 | 58.2 | 34,225 | 40,219 | 10.8 | 12.6 1,727 2,230} 0.5 0.7 
cn cncnde coeucneueneade 74.3 | 70.6 | 11,260 8,046 | 17.4 | 12.5 18 3, 0.2 4.7 
PE OW FO oo ccccccceccccensee 87.7 | 88.0 | 26,985 | 24,615 | 14.7 | 13.2 334 1.8] 1.9 
ESE Saran one nee 42.3 | 42.7 550 | ™ 3) !' {ae ees Ee ee 

New York, except Metropolitan District....| 57.7 | 62.1} 9,226 | 7,229 | 13.9 | 10.4 | 2,982) 2, 4.5] 4.1 
New Jersey, except Metropolitan District...| 61.9 | 44.6 = YR 2-2 oer See ae Se 
Naa ep aie Se RNR 67.5 | 67.0 | 17,544 | 19,931 | 16.0 | 18.2 | 2,169; 2,102) 2.0/] 1.9 
at NORTH CENTRAL (Total)......... 71.1 | 72.1 | 56,379 | 57,224 | 15.5 | 15.9 | 13,080 | 12,178 3.6 3.4 
ree caiste tatiana cia franheceis a oenAiNe eee 68.9 | 70.2 916 7,1 7.4 7 3,572 | 3,741 3.8 4.0 

ee a, Site ihe gh eascivis ese walike nm 56.1 | 57.8 2,494 3,960 8.0 | 12.8 ,405 3a 4.5 3.9 

teen SN IDS «sccctevewsvccensind 71.6 | 72.2 2,223 2, 10.7 | 12.5 1,816 1,528 8.7 7.4 
ccs ccns. oniohesecdamedeenaneaee 81.2 | 80.2 | 22,194 | 15,330 | 31.9 | 23.3 716 677 1.0 1.0 
ES ea ipeedséaeebauedineenedae 77.5 | 76.2 | 18,741 | 23,693 | 17.8 | 22.5 2,484 2,755 2.4 2.6 
SII rts) Rinnannnigeeerwedie 55.0 | 64.5 | 3,811 | 4,456] 8.7] 10.2] 3,087 {| 2,282] 7.0) 5.2 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL (Total)......... 67.5 | 71.3 | 26,316 | 33,149 | 15.1 | 19.0 | 10,811 | 10,653 | 6.2] 6.1 
Minnesota, except Minneapolis and St. Paul.| 58.3 | 63.8 3 6.1 4.6 528 6.2] 7.0 
Minneapolis and St. Paul ..| 82.5 | 83.4 5, 27.3 | 27.0| 2,614] 2,006] 10.2| 9.7 

.| 52.0 | 60.4 2,696 2,727 | 11.8 | 11.8 1,164 986 | 5.1 4.3 

.| 68.0] 72.3] 5,914 | 8,671 | 16.4} 24.0; 1,856| 1,964) 5.1] 5.4 

71.2 | 72.9 3,976 3,671 | 10.6 | 10.1 707 1,089 1.9 3.0 

83.9 | 78.0 | 3,264 5,701 | 18.3 | 28.6 1,411 1,158 7.9 5.8 

60.1 | 65.9 593 | 4,648 | 17.4] 22.3| 1,586] 1,792] 7.7| 8.6 

56.6 | 72.0 1,732 6.8 | 18.7 | 945 1,056 9.4} 11.4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total)............... 70.5 | 68.0 | 31,187 | 24,419 | 20.7 | 15.2 9,329 | 9,853 6.2 6.1 
Veen. Delaware and Dist. of Columbia.| 70.9 | 66.7 | 17,836 | 15,907 | 17.3 | 13.8 | 3,023 | 3,554] 2.9] 3.1 

Dri lan cckgl cae soe amganaaraaeres 81.5 | 83.7] 2,193 | 1,895 | 32.5 | 28.1 738 7. 9.3) 11.1 

Raa ues casa deoeeeate 66.0 | 81.8 992 939 | 13.4 | 12.6 | 676 702 | 7.7] 9.4 

Neth and a Bah SING 3: sich cnrepeseaes 67.3 | 68.5 | 2,746] 2,183 | 21.1} 16.8 1 569 | 4.2] 44 
eR ee eee 68.3 | 63.0 7,420 | 3,495 | 40.7 | 19.2 4,351 4,278 | 23.9 | 23.5 

== CENTRAL (Total). ............... 62.4 | 63.7 | 39,700 | 46,184 | 26.6 | 31.0 | 23,709 | 24,436 | 15.8 | 16.4 
Kentucky and Tennessee................. 87.3 | 85.6 3,507 4,524 | 20.4 | 29.6 968 914 5.6 6.0 
EN +s vscncossvacees 61.5 | 60.1} 1,156] 1,475 | 15.1 | 19.0 901 778 | 17.8 | 10.0 

Arkansas and Oklahoma.................. 75.0 | 75.7 | 19,759 | 20,465 | 88.8 | 92.0 | 17,752 | 19,028 | 79.8 | 85.5 
NL: ccieceabiinteine dndineSeaunming gembin 66.7 | 65.8 | 10, 14,192 | 16.6 | 22.7 734 1.6 1.2 
nc addgscinanteincndosessaeey 55.4 | 58.5 | 4,808} 5,530 / 12.2 | 13.4] 3,111 | 2,982] 7.7] 7.2 
MOONTAIA 2 cee PACIFIC (Total)....... 60.0 | 60.7 | 20,746 | 18,002 | 14.9 | 12.7 | 18,206 | 11,992 | 13.1 8.4 
Oe er 60.2 | 79.3 393 2 10.3 7.6 40 182 3.7 5.2 
DDS a tenameicintvedenteneceeserd 58.6 | 69.9 501 372 | 14.8] 9.5 398 331 | 11.7] 9.7 
Arizona and New Mexico................. 65.1 | 55.7 599 512 | 6.7) 5.2 1,082 709 | 12.1 7.1 
Ci ta) eceeveansayecvensnear eed 80.0 | 80.2 | 2,728 | 2,317 | 34.0 | 28.9 177 204} 2.2] 2.5 
nd ieccbeasdetmencuacedtneecmnn 60.8 | 62.4 388 1,761 | 31.3 | 10.3 9,277 1,494 5.4 8.7 
I iil nisi oun aoe biininsgenanatnids aces 53.0 | 51.0; 2,178 2,088 | 11.8 | 11.1 2,886 ,698 | 15.7 | 14.7 
Cc svckvdacdieerdacedeseveppana’ 61.4 | 64.2 448 294 8.9 6.0 627 412 5.0 8.4 
NE i als cic sun gen tied geese 58.6 | 59.9} 8,511 | 10,529 | 13.8 | 13.8) 3,619 5,962 | 4.8] 7.8 
UNITED STATES (Total)................. 67.2 | 67.6 |285,118 |293,814 | 15.3 | 15.6 | 86,792 | 82,402 | 4.6] 4.4 




















The figures for January have been revised; those for February are preliminary. 
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February Mark 
6.4% Higher 








end of January, it suggests nevertheless 
that occupancy at the close of this year’s 
February was higher than in February 
of 1933, when the reported percentage 
was 60.8, or 6.4 per cent lower. 

The Jan. 31st final mark of 67.6 per 
cent was the highest mark in virtually 
three years. The records must be 
searched back to February of 1931 to 
find a higher percentage (67.9) as hav- 
ing been reported And Feb. 28th’s ten- 
tative mark of 67.2 is also better than 
any percentage recorded from March of 
1931 to December of 1933 inclusive. 

The February 28 provisional 67.2 is 
7 per cent higher than the record low— 
60.2 per cent reported at the end of 
March of 1933. 

This tentative 67.2 for the close of 
February compares with the percentages 
for the final day of the corresponding 
month in preceding years as follows: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
End of Feb. 68.7 68.3 71.7 67.9 63.8 60.8 67.2 


The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing January-February table indicates 
that during February a smaller percent- 
age (by 1.4) of goods arriving at the 
reporting warehouses entered storage 
(out of total volume received) than in 
the earlier month. 

In February, 371,910 tons (this figure 
being provisional) arrived at 1,013 re- 
porting warehouses; of this, 285,118 
tons, or 76.7 per cent, entered storage, 
the balance being delivered on arrival. 

In January the total (final) arriving 
volume at 1,016 reporting warehouses 
was 376,216 tons, of which 78.1 per cent, 
or 293,814 tons, entered storage, the bal- 
ance being delivered on arrival. 

The provisional 76.7 per cent for Feb- 
ruary compares with the February per- 
centages of the six preceding years as 
follows: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
February... 83.6 71.8 78.4 80.1 80.5 80.9 76.7 


Occupancy 


bbe advance of 6.4 per cent in aver- 
age occupancy, for the entire coun- 
try, this past Feb. 28, as compared with 
the mark recorded for the final day of 
February of 1933, was reflected every- 
where except a small part of the New 
York metropolitan district, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Kan- 
sas, West Virginia, Alabama-Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Idaho-Wyoming, Montana, 
Arizona and New Mexico, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Washington (State). The 
sharpest recession indicated was 26.6 
per cent in Montana; while the most 
pronounced advance reported was 26.7 
per cent in Virginia. 






























Distribution —_ 

The following table compares the 
Feb. 28 occupancy percentages of 1934 
with those of 1933; and with those of 
1929, which was the peak year: 


Occupancy End 
of February 


1929 1933 1934 








‘ 40.8 > 9 
_— achus o* 49.0 57.2 
Connecticut- Rhode Island..... 63.3 - on 
Connecticut .......--- ° ooo OBE. 2 
Conn.-Vt.-New Hampshire. oe eee 70.1 
Rhode Island... ....-++++4+ . ces Bae Base 
Jew York Met. District 55.3 61.2 69.6 
Me ookiyn ° eae ee ae 41.3 50.4 57.9 
Manhattan ......-+e0% 67.6 58.3 74.3 
Nearby N. J. & other.. 72.5 er 
Nearby New Jersey........ ..+ 82.9 87.7 
All Other... .ccccccceccceces ... 64.5 42.3 
New York State. es -- 51.6 - ee 
N. Y. State except ‘Met. Dist eae Ge Ben 
New Jersey State..........-- TSB o0e 20 
N. J. State except Met. Dist .« S08 619 
Pennsylvania cacssevcoss Vee Bee Gee 
Eerie ee TTT eee e 85.6 62.1 68.9 
p<. A iene soisiehbe's60o A a ve 
OE Sr ee ccce 160 20 . 5 
Illinois except Chicago.. re . 65.5 71.6 
PE ois os wows sen tswee ee 77.0 58.0 81.2 
DEE 66. seta Keneeuwee 69.5 58.9 77.5 
isconein Sabi ate aes arene ... 85.0 60.4 55.0 
Minnesota . ean os 
Minn. exce “pt Mpls & St. Paul. ~- 61.2 68.3 
Minneapolis & & St. vee Seas 81.7 80.2 82.5 
TOWER oo ccccese ° .. 72.3 46.5 62.0 
DSOETE ... coscoseresveccees 86.2 a 
Mo. except St. Louis. - 
St. Louis.. ey eee 
No. & So. Dakot: “ERR ee 
Nebraska ae re ‘ 
DE ti taewwed : v0s .08be86 82.9 61.2 56.6 
Se a ee 54.7 70.9 
Delaware-Marvland s so. COS 
District of Columbia......... --. 63.7 
Viena & WW. VE... . occcenes |. ae 
Virginia ...... eho ea ‘oe 
West Virginia ....... os 
No. & So. Curolina........... 3 5 
Georgia -Florida 75 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........ 74.3 6 
Alabama-Mississippi ........ 84.5 6 
Ark.-La.-Okla. ...... ee Se «2% 
BEGET occcccvocsveces es e006) 
ae cae ees » we 
Oklahoma . ions sia etn 
Arkansas- Oklahoma . 75 
ES eh cee ve a eet +o. 0 wie ator 86.6 72.1 55.4 
Ida.-Wyo.-Mont. ........ os wae 
Idaho-Wyoming ...... ows Tae CES 
DE, OierGas 2 eee ee oe. eae eee Bee 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev.-N. M........ 80.7 ; 
Arizona & New Mexico....... ooo Se 66.3 
eet POCA yee 92.4 80.0 
EN . ibaa S Ube ele aul 76.2 64.3 60.8 
Washington ........ 70.0 60.2 53.0 
nls jc eed onan ve enh bie kee 66.5 58.1 61.4 
California ... acme ae 73.1 53.4 68.6 
Average Teor U. G.....0ecseces 68.3 60.8 67.2 
Warehouses reporting...... « 1237 1171 1122 


Comparing the Feb. 28 occupancy per- 
centages (provisional) with the final 
ones for Jan. 31 (shown in the Febru- 
ary-January table on the opposite page), 
it is disclosed that the recession of four- 
tenths of 1 per cent was not reflected in 
Vermont -New Hampshire - Connecticut, 
the New York metropolitan district as 
a whole, New Jersey outside of the met- 


ropolitan district, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, Michigan, North and South Da- 
kota, Maryland-Delaware-District of 


Columbia, Georgia-Florida, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Alabama-Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arizona-New Mexico, and Wash- 
ington, in all of which were reported 
advances. 


Tonnage 


A S already pointed out, the percentage 
of goods indicated as having entered 
storage this past February, out of total 
arriving volume, was smaller (by 7.4 
per cent) than the percentage recorded 
for February of 1933. 

Across seven years the February per- 
centages by divisions are as follows: 








NEWS 


Percentage 
_Entering Storage February 


egrasmy 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
New Eng....... 75.5 82.6 69.6 78.9 66.7 83.3 70.3 


a ere 94.3 74.0 90.5 88.3 93.9 91.8 93.8 
E. No. Cent . 87.8 83.8 86.1 82.7 77.3 80.0 81.2 
W. No. Cent . 70.4 78.3 73.8 75.6 75.4 63.1 70.9 
y ae 78.5 50.2 81.3 85.0 80.3 &2.9 77.0 
E. So. Cent . 78.6 78.7 71.0 73.7 58.9 67.2 71.2 
W. So. Cent.... 72.5 80.5 72.3 79.6 70.5 71.7 61.6 
Mountain ...... 60.0 63.5 58.0 61.5 64.6 70.2 46.5 
a 84.2 64.6 65.9 68.4 64.6 68.4 61.0 
Entire country.. 83.6 71.8 78.4 80.1 79.2 80.9 76.7 
Warehouses 

reporting. . 1336 1227 1334 1106 1260 1054 1013 


Comparing this past February’s provi- 
sional percentages with the final ones 
reported for January, it is seen that the 
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recession of 1.4 per cent was reflected 
in six of the nine sections. 
By divisions the comparisons follow: 


Percentage 
Entering Storage 
A 


é - J, 

Jan Feb. Change 
New England... —— 70.3 10.8 
Middle Atlantic... 90.7 93.3 +- 2.6 
East North Central... 82.5 81.2 —1.3 
West North Central. 75.7 70.9 —-4.8 
South Atlantic....... 71.3 77.0 +-5.7 
East South Central... 78.0 71.2 ~—68.8 
West South Central... 63.9 61.6 --2.3 
Mountain 64.2 46.5 —-17.7 
Pacific i 58.6 61.0 + 2.4 
Kentire country...... 78.1 76.7 1.4 
Warehouses reporting 1016 1013 


White Line Co. in Des Moines Receives Contract 
for Liquor Distribution Throughout lowa 


CONTRACT for the distribution of 

every case of liquor sold in Iowa 
outside of Des Moines has been awarded 
by the State liquor control commission 
to the White Line Transfer & Storage 
Co., Des Moines. The arrangement is 
effective June 1 for one year, with re- 
newal option. At the end of the first 
year the commission may purchase the 
White Line trucks and equipment at cost 
less depreciation. 

Under the Iowa control system all 
liquor purchased within the State must 
be procured at State stores. Liquor is 
kept in a Government warehouse in Des 
Moines and distributed to the stores 
throughout the State. 

White Line is to receive 29 cents a 
case for transporting the liquor to any 
point in the State, regardless of distance 
a truck travels. If a sub-contract is let, 
the sub-contractor will receive the same 
remuneration. 

The warehouse company guarantees to 
assume full responsibility for the liquors 
from the time they are placed on the 
trucks in Des Moines until receipted for 
by the managers of the State-controlled 
stores. Trucks must carry public liabili- 
ty, property damage and cargo insurance. 


The contract provides also that sched- 
ules must be worked out to assure servic- 
ing of each liquor store at least once a 
week, the routes to be arranged jointly 
by White Line and the commission. Every 
shipment will be under triplicate bills of 
lading; one will be retained by the com- 
mission, one by White Line and the third 
must be receipted by the store manager 
and returned to the commission by the 
truck driver. 

Armored trucks equipped with machine 
guns and police radios will be used to 
transport the liquors. Each vehicle will 
be operated by a deputized driver ac- 
companied by a guard. Trucks’ cabs 
will be bullet-proof, and slotted to allow 
use of machine guns; and the radio will 
be constantly tuned to the police radio 
station of the State Department of Jus- 
tice. Trucks will have steel bodies mounted 
on balloon tires and must be capable of 
carrying 12,000 pounds and of doing 55 
miles an hour. Each will be lettered 
with the insignia of the liquor commis- 
sion. Five Mack trucks which meet these 
specifications have already been ordered, 
according to L. E. Stones, president of 
the White Line company. 


New Fire Extinguisher of Machine-Gun Type 





A NEW machine-gun type of fire ex 
LX. tinguisher which is claimed to over- 
come the disadvantages of hand-operated 
types has been brought out by the Wil-X 
Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn. This 


model has the pump on the outside of the 
cylindrical container, thus preventing 
gumming up, jamming or corroding. 
The pump never comes in contact with 
the liquid, only compressing air which 
forces the liquid out under pressure. A 
quick lift of the pump causes a steady 
stream directly at the base of the flames. 


Von-Freezing 

Other features claimed are that it is 
easier to aim; accurate in operation; 
leak and evaporation proof (being her- 
metically sealed when not in use) ; a non- 
conductor of electricity; and unaffected 
by temperature even 52 degrees below 
freezing. 

When not in use the pump and nozzle 
fold down alongside the extinguisher. 
In action, the pump is raised quickly, 
which instantaneously opens the positive 
sealing valves. The latter close auto- 
matically when the pump is lowered, 
shutting off the stream and saving the 
remaining liquid. 
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Business Week has recently made a sur- 
vey intended to show to what extent pub- 
lic merchandise warehouses are being 
used by nationally operating -manufac- 
turers. Information was supplied by com- 
mercial storage firms operating in 26 
States and controlling more than three 
million square feet of space. 

The number of warehouse companies 
which responded is not mentioned but it 
is stated in the Business Week analysis 
(in issue of May 19) that the figures 
furnished show that an average of 1,714 
manufacturers are using their facilities 
regularly; that the smallest of the report- 
ing warehouses carries the products of 
seven nationally known manufacturers 
and that the largest carries nearly 400 
accounts. The analysis adds: 

“To take care of the credit problem 
manufacturers are supplying the ware- 
houses with lists of approved customers, 
stating the credit limit in some cases. Of 
the shipping orders honored by the ware- 
houses, 26% originate in the manufac- 
turer’s home office, 49% in branch offices, 
25% from the territorial salesmen, the 
reports indicating that salesmen in the 
more remote territories have authority to 
direct shipments.” 

The returns show, says Business Week, 
that the bulk of goods left warehouses by 
local delivery or intercity motor truck. 
Tabulation of the number of shipments 
(not tonnage) for the entire group shows 
37.1 per cent by motor truck; 30.7 by 
local delivery; 28.8 per cent by railroad 
as freight; and 3.4 per cent by railway 
express. And distances shipments trav- 
eled from the warehouses: 47.4 per cent 
within city limits; 27.3 per cent beyond 
city limits but within a 50-mile radius; 
16 per cent, 50-100-mile radius; and 9.3 
more than 100 miles. 

The analysis published sets forth vari- 
ous facts covering stock reports, advan- 
tages to customers, commodities shipped, 
savings in freight rates between C. L. 
and L. C. L.—facts generally known to 
the average warehouse executive but pro- 
viding food for digestions when placed 
before manufacturers now using their 
own warehouses. Because such facts are 
familiar to warehousing I am not putting 
them down here, but I do think that every 
merchandise storage executive will be 
interested in reading some of the com- 
ment-findings made by Business Week. 
Quoting: 

“In some branches of the trade the 
use of public warhouses by important 
manufacturers [formerly] caused much 
dissension among established wholesal- 
ers. These have felt that their rightful 
domain was being invaded, that manu- 
facturers were settling themselves up in 
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competition with them, that this would 
result in tearing down carefully built 
trade connections, promote chiseling, put 
small, poorly financed, would-be whole- 
salers in a position to serve customers as 
rapidly as the old-established concerns 
that had huge investments in stocks. Sev- 
eral lines of manufacturers have found 
it necessary to withdraw warehouse 
stocks in order to retain valuable whole- 
saler cooperation. 

“Recent years have brought a material 
change in the attitude of wholesalers and 
retailers toward manufacturers’ ware- 
housed stocks. They have found such 
stocks extremely useful while business 
has been poor, money scarce, hand-to- 
mouth buying the order of the day. In 
many instances, warehouse stocks are 
taken as a matter of course and neither 
manufacturers nor the various distribut- 
ing agencies would want to do without 
thme. 

“The pian has received further impetus 
through many NRA codes. When in- 
dustries went at code-writing, many out- 
lawed or restricted consignments so as to 
remove the advantages presumed to well- 
financed concerns that could afford to 
carry huge investments in consigned 
stocks for the sake of tying up valuable 
orders. Where that has occurred, many 
manufacturers are placing stocks in pub- 
lic merchandise warehouses so as to re- 
tain their trade by remaining fully pre- 
pared to make spot deliveries from local 
stocks.” 

* * * 

About the time this June Distribution and 
Warehousing goes to press the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade Code Authority 
is holding another Chicago meeting to 
consider the numerous problems which 
have developed since the group assembled 
early in April. 

One of the subjects which the chair- 
man, D. S. Adams, docketed for discus- 
sion and, it was hoped, for some sort of 
a solution which would receive NRA ap- 
proval at Washington, is as to whether 
trucks used by merchandise warehouse- 
men must register and operate under the 
Code for the Trucking Industry. 

The chairman’s advance opinion, as ex- 
pressed in a letter to one of the mar- 
chandise Code Authority members, points 
out that the one purpose of both Codes 
is the same—that the spirit of the Re- 
covery Act may be carried out; and Mr. 
Adams foresees no reason why an agree- 
ment cannot be reached that must be 
mutually satisfactory. 

“There is no intention on the part of 
warehousing,” Mr. Adams wrote, “to put 
the trucking or the transfer companies 
under the warehouse Code; and ‘drayage’ 


was only listed in the warehouse Code as 
a service performed not by all but by 
some warehousemen, and it is provided 
in the Code that an adequate charge shall 
be made for this service when performed. 


- Certainly the tariff requirements of the 


warehouse Code contemplate the inclu- 
sion of ‘drayage’ rates in connection with 
such service to and from the warehouse. 

“These warehouse Code provisions cer- 
tainly do not contemplate the inclusion 
of a complete tariff of drayage rates for 
strictly the transfer business of a com- 
pany that is engaged in a transfer busi- 
ness and also a warehouse business. 

“As a practical matter we must recog- 
nize that the hauling or drayage to and 
from warehouse is in competition in many 
localities with local drayage concerns. 
The object of our Code is not to injure 
the industry but to protect and help the 
industry. It must be recognized that the 
trucking Code did not go into effect until 
April 29, and its tariff provisions do not 
require filing until 45 days thereafter. It 
would certainly be unfair, therefore, to 
the warehouseman to restrict them on 
business competitive with local transfer 
companies by the requirements of our 
Code until such time as said local trans- 
fer companies are put under similar 
restrictions. 

“TI think in localities where such com- 
petitive conditions exist, the natural thing 
is for our local warehouse organizations 
to cooperate with similar organizations of 
local transfermen or truckers in ironing 
out the situation, so that the purpose of 
the National Recovery Act may be ef- 
fectuated, as the purpose is the same 
under both Codes.” 

x oe = x ca 

Meanwhile Mr. Adams brings up a point 
which cannot be to strongly emphasized 
to members of the Trade—namely, the im- 
portance of avoiding the making of state- 
ments so loosely phrased as to give cus- 
tomers and prospects the impression that 
the Code is a price-raising weapon which 
the Code Authority is weilding under 
NRA. 

It is misleading for a warehousemen to 
inform his customers or prospects that 
new and higher quotations on storage 
and services are ‘‘on account of our 
Code.” This unfairly suggests that the 
Code Authority has arbitrarily dictated 
such higher quotations. 

The explanation of price increases 
should be the true one that they have 
been brought about by increased costs of 
operation due in part to shorter hours 
and higher wages necessary under the 
Recovery Act. 

It would seem that it is not even neces- 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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Washington Developments of Interest 
to the Warehousing Industry 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1157 National Press Building. 


New York Terminal Operators 
Lose Court Action to Compel 
Army Base Lease Cancellation 


AREHOUSE and terminal corpora- 

tions operating in the Port of New 
York have lost their final legal step to 
force cancellation of a lease under which 
Mercur Trading Corporation is operating 
the Government-owned storage buildings 
at the Port Newark (N. J.) Army Base. 

Reversed in three Courts, but with the 
decision in each instance turning on a 
point barring inquiry into the propriety 
or legality of the agreements, the private 
operators now have as their only re- 
course the possibility that a Congressional 
committee may order the lease rescinded. 

The District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, the Court of Appeals in this city 
and the United States Supreme Court 
concurred in the Mercur defense based 
on the claim that the petitioners are not 
the proper plaintiffs and therefore have 
no standing in the Courts. This point 
was raised in the pleadings and de- 
termined before the lease could be at- 
tacked on the grounds that it was not 
legally consummated and that it is the 
plain ministerial duty of the Secretary 
of War to cancel it forthwith. To accom- 
plish this, the platiniffs asked that writ 
of mandamus issue embodying such an 
order to the Secretary. 

The legal action was brought in behalf 
of New York Warehouse, Wharf and 
Terminal Association, Inc.; Bush Ter- 
minal Company; New York Dock Com- 
pany; Beard’s Erie Basin, Inc., and 
American Dock Company. 

The Army Base, which cost the gov- 
ernment $11,000,000 during the World 
War days, is under lease to the Mercur 
Corporation, capitalized at $10,000, at $1 
a year rental and maintenance cost. The 
lease embodies an agreement that there 
shall be a division between the corpora- 
tion and the Government of the balance 


then remaining, but it has been shown 
that no such payment has ever been made. 

The private operators claim this oper- 
ating agreement with its complete ab- 
sence of overhead expenses, taxes, amor- 
tization of capital outlay and other ex- 
penses that enter into their business, 
places them in a position of hopelessly 
unfair competition. Charges which Mer- 
cur Corporation is able to fix are so far 
below the cost of private operation that 
the business of the petitioners is being 
seriously interfered with, if not threat- 
ened by destruction, they say. 

“The petition,” states the application 
for certiorari from the Supreme Court, 
“alleges that petitioners and the Mercur 
Corporation are in the same business 
and are in direct competition with one 
another; that the Mercur Corporation, 
because it pays no taxes, no interest 
upon investment in the property it uses, 
and no rent, is able to and does conduct 
a cut rate business; that petitioners, be- 
cause of their capital investment, taxes, 
etc., cannot meet its charges; that Mer- 
cur, unfairly, illegally and in violation 
of the rights of the petitioners, take away 
a large part of their business and that 
they are suffering irreparable damage.” 

Numerous precedents were cited to 
sustain the claim of the warehouse in- 
terests that any person who sustains 
personal injury by refusal of an official 
to perform an act required by law, may 
compel such action by mandamus. 

The petitioners, it was pointed out, do 
not merely suffer in common with the 
people generally, but have sustained and 
are now sustaining direct injury as a 
result of the acts done under the allegedly 
void leases, and therefore have a right to 
ask for the issuance of mandamus. 

Although the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, by sustaining the lower tribunal, 
effectively blocks further proceedings 
through this channel, it is conceded that 
the House military affairs committee, 


which now has the entire subject under 
discussion, can accomplish the objective 
sought. 

At present the inquiry is in suspen- 
sion awaiting a report by auditors who 


have been sent to New Jersey to examine 
the books of the Mercur Corporation. 
While the objective of the audit is prin- 
cipally to furnish members of the com- 
mittee with information as to the financial 
arrangements entered into, it also is 
being made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the accuracy of a charge that frau- 


dulent reports were made to the Gov- 
ernment as a basis upon which the 
amount due the Government was de- 


termined. 

Congressman Fred J. Hartley, Jr., who 
represents the section of New Jersey in 
which operations are carried on, and 
Mayor Ellenstein of Newark and nu- 
merous other officials are joined in the 
demand that the lease be cancelled and 
the properties leased or sold on a basis 
which would permit actual commercial 
competition. 

The only civic agency which has. en- 
tered the picture as opposed to this is 
the Newark Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber claims good, inexpensive service 
is being rendered and that employment 
is being furnished many persons. It pro- 
fesses anxiety to prevent anything which 
might interrupt these advantages to the 
community. 

When members of Congress return to 
Washington next January a bill designed 
to prevent repetition of situations such 
as the Port Newark Army Base lease 
will be ready for consideration. 

Congressman Robert F. Rich of Penn- 
sylvania, who was joined with Congress- 
man Joseph Shannon of Missouri in 
drafting the so-called Shannon uniform 
cost accounting bill, has promised a re- 
vision of the measure which will insure 
against recurrences, He had hoped to 
rush the draft and gain consent for con- 
sideration in the final days of the 73d 
Congress, but it was generally agreed 
this would be impossible due to the ne- 
cessity of having hearings on the Senate 
side and obtaining concurrence. 

The bill would require the Federal 
Government to include in its cost ac 
counting all items of expense which are 
encountered by private industry, when- 
ever the Government is engaged in an 
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enterprise in which it competes with pri- 
vate individuals or firms. In the case of 
Port Newark, all items of warehousing 
expense would be required to be set up 
and the charges for storage fixed at a 
point sufficiently high to show a profit 
over and above those items. 

Congressman Rich has received nu- 
merous reports as a result of which he 
made a study of the Port Newark situa- 
tion, he said. 

“The War Department is a way off 
from the mark when they consider that 
they got a good deal there. We hope to 
nip it, since we do not seem to be able 
to get the Department to see it our 


way,” he stated. 
—James J. Butler. 





Pending Before I. C. C. Are 
Six Problems of Interest to 
Storage and Truck Operators 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion has pending before it in various 
stages of development six cases of con- 
siderable importance to the warehousing 
and trucking industries. 

Among the more important of these 
cases is the one which has to do with the 
determination of private warehousemen 
in the New York Port District to curb 
the invasion by the railroads serving the 
port of the private warehouse field. 
These storage executives contend that the 
railroads are according what amounts to 
“free” storage to shippers using their 
lines, and absorbing the loss in the line- 
haul rates. 

Although the Commission has heard the 
warehousemen’s complaint, and ruled that 
this type of activity must cease, the ware- 
housemen feel that the roads have done 
nothing to discontinue such operations, 
and are preparing to take the matter to 
the Courts, if necessary. 

John J. Hickey, counsel for the Ware- 
housemen’s Protective Committee, which 
is pushing the fight for the warehouse- 
men, is now engaged in some Court work 
in Philadelphia. As soon as that case 
is finished he intends to ask the Commis- 
sion to require the carriers to show their 
hand as to whether or not they will cease 
unfair competitive methods in the New 
York warehousing field. If they refuse, 
the matter will be aired in Court. 

The outcome is of importance to the 
warehousing industry throughout the 
country, as the practice of according 
warehousing to shippers at or below cost 
is prevalent in other sections besides New 
York, and a Court ruling probably will 
mould widespread effects on railroad 
practices in other districts. 

Another problem at the port of New 
York, and which may spread to ports on 
both seaboards, is that inolving the prac- 
itce of carriers serving the Port district 
of according free lighterage, car floatage, 
or trucking in lieu thereof, to and from 
terminals on Manhattan Island and rail- 
heads on the Jersey shore of the Harbor. 

This case has been before the Commis- 
sion for several years and a decision is 
expected any day. The State of New 
Jersey contends that a charge should be 
made for the extra haul across the har- 
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bor, or through the tunnels between 
Jersey and New York proper. This, of 
course, would favor the Jersey terminals 
to the disadvantage of those in New 
York, and is being strongly combated by 
the City of New York and Port Authority. 
Present indications from high Commis- 
sion circles are that when the report is 
rendered by the Commission it will favor 
New York, although earlier indications 
had been that the Examiner’s report in 
favor of New Jersey’s complaint would 
be approved. 

Of widespread interest to the trucking 
industry are the awaited replies by the 
railroads to Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation Joseph B. Eastman’s 
“Merchandise Traffic Report;” these were 
due June 1. Mr. Eastman recommended 
a plan for the coordination of rail, ex- 
press, freight forwarders, and trucks, for 
the rapid pick-up and distribution of the 
nation’s less-than-carload merchandise 
traffic. 

He proposed that two gigantic com- 
peting agencies be set up to comprise all 
of these forms of transportation. The 
traffic would be “pooled” under the plan 
at about 100 key points throughout the 
country, picked up by trucks and delivered 
to such key points, moved by rail for 
hauls longer than 75 miles, and picked 
up once again for ultimate delivery by 
the trucks. The short haul traffic wer 4 
be moved entirely by truck. The traffic 
would be moved at passenger-train speeds 
in express cars or remodeled freight cars 
for the long hauls. 

Whether the railroads will agree to 
the Eastman proposal is yet to be seen; 
but in the event they do agree to some 
such plan, the effect upon the highway 
movement is bound to be considerable. 

Another situation which is engrossing 
the interest of the trucking industry in 
eastern territory is the recommendation 
by Interstate Commerce Commission Ex- 
aminers that the railroads be permitted 
to make a sharp downward revision of 
their rates by as much as 40 per cent 
when necessary, to meet the competition 
of motor vehicles operating on the pub- 
lic highways. The truckers are opposed 
to this en masse, declaring that if such 
a reduction were granted they would 
make similar cuts to meet the rail com- 
petition. The carriers, on the other hand, 
feel they should be permitted to cut even 
more than 40 per cent if they see fit to 
meet the truck competitive situation. 

The next step in this proceeding is the 
setting of the case for oral argument be- 
fore the full Commission so that all par- 
ties interested may present their views 
pro and con in the form of argument by 
attorneys, following which the matter will 
be submitted to the Commission for final 
decision thereon. 

Hearings are scheduled to open in St. 
Louis June 18 on the fight of private 
warehousemen in the Southwest against 
the practice of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway of making drayage allowances 
to shippers in lieu of switching. This 
activity of the “Cotton Belt” has taken 
away from the private warehousemen 
located on industrial railroad tracks the 
advantage which they formerly held over 
warehousemen located at points outside 
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the terminal switching districts. Under 
the present practice of the railroad, these 
warehouses and industries can secure as 
much business as those on the railroad’s 
tracks and spurs, at the same cost. A hot 
fight is expected at the hearings. 

The Commission is now preparing a 
decision in connection with the complaint 
of the American Highway Freight Asso- 
ciation, Inc., against the Southern Rail- 
way. The Association contends that the 
Southern and its subsidiaries are accord- 
ing express company service at freight 
rates on the movement of commodities on 
its lines of railway, involving pickup and 
delivery as well. They contend that this 
practice is not in conformity with filed 
tariffs which contemplate only a freight 


movement. 
—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Reorganization Proposals 
Filed by Three Terminals 


HE Jones Cold Storage Corporation, 

Norfolk, Va., has filed a statement 
with the Federal Trade Commission out- 
lining its proposal, under a readjustment 
plan, to issue bonds and stock amounting 
to $627,500 face value, under the re- 
quirements of the recently enacted “blue 
sky” law, which makes it mandatory 
that such statements be filed explaining 
the purpose of new securities issues. 

The new securities will include $40,- 
000 prior lien bonds to the Norfolk & 
Western, Railway in settlement of a 
claim for rental and taxes; and $150,000 
of first mortgage bonds to the Virginia 
Holding Corporation for land and build- 
ing, making a total of $190,000. 

Other new securities proposed to be 
issued in exchange for certificates of 
deposit include $62,500 of first mortgage 
bonds to holders of old first mortgage 
bonds; $200,000 par value new preferred 
stock to old first and second mortgage 
bondholders; and $175,000 par value of 
common stock to old second mortgage 
bondholders and old preferred  stock- 
holders, or a total of $437,500. 

These securities will be exchanged, un- 
der the plan, for certificates of deposit 
representing the following old securities: 
$250,000 first mortgage bonds; $150,000 
second mortgage bonds; and preferred 
stock aggregating $200,000, or certifi- 
cates of deposit with a face value of 
$600,000. 

In lieu of an actual market value, 
these certificates have for filing fee pur- 
poses, been assigned a computed market 
value of $200,000, it was explained. The 
registration fee paid the Commission is 
based on the $190,000 securities to settle 
claims and acquire property and the 
computed market value of the certificates 
of deposit of $200,000, or a total of 
$390,000. 

Under the proposed reorganization 
plan, the Virginia Holding Corporation 
will take possession of the property of 
the Jones Cold Storage & Terminal 
Corp., the old company, and convey it 
to the new company, Jones Cold Storage 
Corporation, the holding company ac- 
cepting in payment the $150,000 par 
value of first mortgage bonds. 
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It is contemplated also that the new 
corporation will issue 1,750 shares of 
authorized common stock of which 1,000 
shares will be issued to the old company 
in compensation for the transfer of its 
assets to the new company. This stock 
is to be distributed to present stock- 
holders of preferred stock in the old 
company on the basis of one share of 
common stock of the new company for 
each two shares of preferred in the old 
company, and 750 shares will be issued 
to the present second mortgage bond- 
holders to the extent of 50 per cent of 
their holdings. 

The new corporation will be headed by 
Arthur P. Jones, president; other officers 
are W. Barham Jones, vice president and 
treasurer, and W. L. Bentley, Jr., secre- 
tary, all of Norfolk. 

—Michael M. McNamee, dr. 


The Nicholson Terminal & Dock Com- 
pany, Ecorse, Mich., owning and operat- 
ing a dock and transfer terminal han- 
dling bulk tonnage between rail and 
water carriers and other services, pur- 
poses a reorganization or readjustment 
plan involving bond and note issues 
totaling in face value $1,030,565.98, and 
also an issue of 4,355 shares of common 
stock. 

The refinancing plan has been laid be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission for 
approval. Under the Federal Securities 
Act, disclosure of facts pertinent to pro- 
jected sales of stocks and bonds must be 
made before an issue can be placed on 
the market. 

New bonds are proposed to be issued 
in two series totaling the amount of the 
outstanding bonds, which have a face 
value of $672,500 and a stated market 
value of $134,500. The new bonds would 
have reduced interest rates, the loss of 
interest to be taken care of by a third 
series of bonds which would be payable 
at maturity of issue, in 1944. Refund- 
ing notes amounting to $58,765.98 would 
be issued to pay for past due interest 
above and over 25 per cent of this in- 
terest; the 25 per cent to be paid in cash. 
As a further inducement to make the ex- 
change, the bondholders would receive 
six shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 bond. 

Strengthening of the company’s cash 
and quick assets is the purpose of the 
plan. Captain William Nicholson, chair- 
man of the board and vice president of 
the company, will subscribe for $50,000 
principal amount of Series B bonds, pay- 
ing that amount in cash upon consumma- 
tion of the plan. He will also purchase 
the requisite number of common stock 
shares, at $1 each, from E. H. Rollins & 
Sons., Inc., and donate them to the com- 
pany for delivery to the bondholders. 

The Commodores Point Terminal Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, also proposes a 
reorganization and readjustment plan 
under which first mortgage bonds of a 
par value of $702,500, and no par value 
stock of $1,000, would be floated. 

The Florida company owns an indus- 
trial subdivision and industrial sites, in- 
cluding wharf and terminal property, of- 
fering these sites for sale and lease and 
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engaging in a general terminal, ware- 
housing and storage business. 
—James J. Butler. 





Two Cold Storage Companies 
Appeal Income Tax Rulings 


HE Merchants Ice & Cold Storage 

Co., San Francisco, has petitioned the 
United States-Board of Tax Appeals for 
a redetermination of an alleged defi- 
ciency of $2,577.21 in income and profits 
taxes for 1931, assessed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

The company contended that it not 
only owed no additional money to the 
Government but that on the contrary it 
is entitled to a refund of $661.62. 

The alleged deficiency, the petition as- 
serted is based on failure by the Commis- 
sioner to permit deduction on account of 
depreciation of plant and equipment of 
$91,436.24. He allowed only $72,959.50. 

The depreciation claimed by the com- 
pany was divided as follows: machinery 
and equipment having an estimated life 
of twelve years, $21,303.73; machinery, 
pipe lines, etc., having an estimated life 
of ten years, $33,481.88; buildings, 
tracks, etc., having an estimated life of 
thirty-three and one-third years, $37,- 
359.10; and furniture and fixtures, hav- 
ing an estimated life of twenty years, 
$291.53. 

Bad debts for the year 1931 in the 
amount of $23,609.17, which were written 
off by the petitioner, were not allowed as 
a deduction by the Commission, it was 
charged—this constituting a further er- 
ror. 


Independent’s Request 


The Independent Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Ltd., Shreveport, La., has asked the 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals to redeter- 
mine an alleged deficiency in income 
taxes for 1931, assessed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at $1,378. 

It was claimed that the Commissioner 
erred in failing to allow a deduction from 
income of $2,051.56 as expenditure to re- 
place old ice cream cans, and by decreas- 
ing the depreciation from $20,071.62 as 
charged off in the company’s books and 
claimed on its tax returns, to only $11,- 


686.29. 
—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Hi-Jacking Bill Seems 
Doomed Not to Pass 


HUNTED into the background by the 
\ priority of other measures considered 
more important, the Copeland bill aimed 
to wipe out hi-jacking from motor trucks 
traveling in interstate commerce is 
doomed until the next session of Con- 
gress unless a last-minute revival is 
accomplished. 

The measure—one of the large group 
of bills which resulted from Senator 
Copeland’s crime committee inquiry, was 
passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House for concurrence. It was then 
referred to the judiciary committee, 


where its progress was stopped. 
—James J. Butler. 
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Triumph for Warehousemen in 
Rubber and Wax Storage Case 


EW YORK warehousemen have 

won a decisive victory over the rail- 
roads by forcing the carriers serving the 
New York Port district to voluntarily 
withdraw tariff schedules on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
posing to extend for six months the time 
limit on expense bills covering crude 
rubber and paraffin wax held in storage 
at harbor points. 

The carriers, by schedules filed to be- 
come effective April 1 and April 15, pro- 
posed to extend for six months the time 
limit on expense bills on crude rubber 
and paraffin wax stored in railway ware- 
house facilities, thereby enabling them 
to compete with private warehousemen 
for another half-year in contravention 
of the Commission’s formal ruling that 
the carriers withdraw from warehousing. 

Upon protest by the private warehouse 
interests that this was but another effort 
of the railroads to evade the Commis- 
sion’s order of last December and continue 
to store commodities which they already 
have had in storage from 2 to 2% years, 
the Commission suspended the tariffs and 
set the proceedings for hearing on 
April 24. 

Observing that “the jig was up” inso- 
far as the storage of the rubber and wax 
was concerned, inasmuch as suspension 
of the schedules and the resultant hear- 
ings would prolong the time of storage 
beyond the date of expiration of the pres- 
ent expense bills, the carriers, of their 
own free will and accord, asked that they 
be canceled. 

Under a Sixth Section Application 
filed with the Commission, which permits 
the fixing or cancellation of rates of prac- 
tices on less than the statutory notice of 
30 days, the carriers, through their agent, 
W. S. Curlett, asked the short notice per: 
mission to “cancel and withdraw sched- 
ules now under suspension in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2972 
and First Supplemental Order thereto.” 

In explanation of its request, which was 
approved in rapid time by the Commis- 
sion’s Sixth Section Board, the railroads 
asserted: 

“Your Commission in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 8972 and First 
Supplemental Order thereto, suspended 
various schedules of the individual lines 
covering the extension of time limit of 
expense bills on crude rubber and par- 
affin wax at points in New York Harbor. 

“As the suspension automatically pre- 
vents the extension of the time limit on 
the expense bills which was intended by 
these schedules, it is the desire of the car- 
riers represented by your petitioner to 
withdraw same.” 

By their determined efforts to prevent 
the railroads from usurping their rights 
to store goods in warehouses by unfair 
methods, the New York warehousemen 
have indicated that they will leave no 
loophole through which the carriers serv- 
ing the port may escape the dictum of the 
Commission that they cease certain 
abuses of storage in transit and other- 


wise at the port. 
—Michael M. McNamee. 
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New Western Rail Rates Urged, 
to Combat Truck Competition 


REVISED system of class rates to 
permit railroads of Western Trunk 

Line Territory to meet truck competition 
through lower rates on hauls under 500 
miles and a higher level beyond, has been 
recommended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Examiners William J. 
Koebe! and C. M. Bardwell. 

While showing a desire to aid the car- 
riers to meet their difficulties, the Ex- 
aminers did not agree with the proposals 
which, submitted by the roads, contem- 
plated such sharp increases in rates be- 
yond the 500-mile zone hauls that the 
Examiners felt that further diversions to 
the trucks would be the result, as well as 
a break-down in the class rate structure. 

The Examiners took a more moderate 
view and proposed adjustments which 
would provide a gradual increase in rates 
beyond 500 miles, and maximum rates 
within the 500-mile zone, which would 
permit the roads to apply lower rates 
where needed to meet competitive condi- 
tions. 

“It is expected,” said their proposed 
report to the Commission, “that the re- 
ductions in the rates for the shorter hauls 
will tend to regain some traffic for the 
railroads, and that the moderate increases 
in the rates for the longer hauls will not 
divert traffic, so that on the whole 
the bases recommended should produce 
greater total revenues on class rate and 
related traffic than the present rates.” 

The Western trunk line class rate pro- 
ceedings were reopened by the Commis- 
sion for further hearing and considera- 
tion upon receipt of petitions from the 
interested railroads, which sought con- 
siderable changes in the prescribed rate 
structure in the light of present day con- 
ditions. Commenting on the proceedings 
in their joint report, the Examiners de- 
clared: 

“Respondents proposed a sharp depar- 
ture from the customary plan for con- 
structing rate scales followed in the orig- 
inal report. They seek no change in the 
scales for 500 miles or less, but beyond 
they propose drastic increases in the rate 
progression per 100 miles. 

“In justification, respondents’ traffic 
officials testified to the effect that the pres- 
ent scales below 500 miles afford reason- 
able rates, although they must often pub- 
lish lower rates in order to compete with 
motor trucks. For hauls longer than 500 
miles truck competition is not so prev- 
alent, so that they can safely increase 
those rates and still hold the traffic to the 
rails. They vigorously contend that the 
Commission may not give any considera- 
tion to truck competition in deciding upon 
reasonable rail rates. They claim that 
this is a matter within the domain of 
respondents’ managerial discretion after 
the Commission has exercised its function 
of prescribing maximum reasonable rates 
for rail transportation. 

“Respondents’ position is untenable. 
Truck operations merely present another 
element to be given consideration and due 
weight in arriving at appropriate dis- 
tance scales. While this element enters 


in some degree the deliberations on scale 





construction, its greatest force is, of 
course, upon the measure of the scales. 

“We think that the scale construction 

proposed by the respondents is unsound. 
Admittedly they cannot move a fair pro- 
portion of the traffic at the present rates 
for the shorter distances, in which they 
urge no change be made. Undoubtedly the 
abnormal “boost” they propose in their 
scales from 500 to 800 miles, and some- 
what less marked beyond, would cause 
revenue losses because of further diver- 
sion to trucks; and rate relations between 
points above and below 500 miles would 
be seriously disrupted. The latter con- 
sequence would be especially severe in 
this case because the distances between 
the most important points and [Illinois 
Territory fall within 500 miles and would 
be unaffected, whereas those at greater 
distances and competing with the former 
would suffer substantial rate increases. 

“We believe that the Commission should 
adhere to the customary plan of rate-scale 
construction, altered only to fit the condi- 
tions developed on this record. Foremost 
is the susceptibility of class-rate traffic 
to movement by truck, and the enormous 
diversion which has already taken place. 
This dictates scale construction relatively 
low for the shorter distances, and rela- 
tively high for the longer distances but 
guarding against prohibitive rates.” 

Commenting on the truck situation, the 
report declared trucks were rapidly in- 
creasing in number and their routes were 
lengthening, especially where improved 
highways were available. The record on 
further hearing indicated that this de- 
velopment had progressed at a constantly 
accelerating pace, and that truck competi- 
tion was now one of the most important 
and difficult phases of the rate-making 
problem in Western Trunk-Line Terri- 
tory. 

Figures in the report show that in 1930 
there were 13,739 miles of high type high- 
ways in western territory embraced by 
the present proceedings, and 112,059 
miles of lower.type highways; while the 
railroads had only 58,667 miles in that 
section. 

“There are many organized common- 
carrier trucking companies operating 
throughout w. t. 1. territory,” continued 
the report. “By far the greater part of 
this form of transportation, however, ap- 
pears to be furnished by private and con- 


tract trucks.” 
—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Eastman Foresees Broader 
Use of Rail-Containers 


| peat radical changes in the 
character of railway freight equip- 
ment to make possible better cooperation 
between railroads and highway vehicles, 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, envisioned the future 
freight train as a combination of light- 
weight cars carrying demountable truck 
bodies for transfer to motor chassis, 
during an address in New York May 16 
before the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 

Going further than he had previously 
stated, Mr. Eastman said that trucks 
and certain types of containers could be 
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used to carry heavy or bulk freight such 
as coal, sand, gravel, or petroleum, in 
addition to merchandise. 

Referring to his recent recommenda- 
tions to the railroads for the pooling of 
merchandise traffic of the railroads, ex. 
press companies and freight forwarders, 
for the rapid distribution of such traffic 
by rail for long hauls and by truck on 
hauls under 75 miles, the Federal Co- 
ordinator said his staff was now looking 
into the broader field of carload traffic. 

“We find,” he said, “that there has 
been no adequate knowledge of the com- 
parative costs of rail and truck opera- 
tion, and that because of this lack of 
knowledge, rates have been maintained 
where they might well have been low- 
ered; other rates have been cut without 
need; and opportunities have been lost 
to use the truck as a substitute for rail 
service where this might have been of 
advantage. 

“We expect to have very comprehen- 
sive information in regard to the costs 
of every form of carload freight service, 
both on the line and in the terminals, 
and similar information in regard to the 
costs of truck service. 

“We shall concentrate on ways to re- 
duce the extent of terminal operations, 
because they are by far the greatest 
handicap to the railroads in present-day 
competition. Looking into the future, it 
is not impossible or even improbable that 
the character of freight equipment will 
undergo radical and rather speedy 
changes. As an alternative to the ordi- 
nary box car, we may see cars built of 
light-weight metal with two moveable 
car or truck bodies which can be lifted, 
rolled or slid to or from the chassis of a 
highway vehicle. For certain kinds of 
freight the car might carry a larger 
number of small containers. 

“It is not unlikely that the field of use 
of such containers may extend to such 
heavy, low-grade traffic as coal, cement, 
brick, sand or gravel, and petroleums, 
as well as grain, perishables and manu- 
factures, so that the commodity may be 
taken directly from the point of pro- 
duction to the point where it is to be 
used, with a large saving in the cost of 
transfer. The use may even extend to 
refrigeration service, in view of modern 
developments in the art of refrigeration. 

“We hope to explore these possibilities 
very thoroughly, and it may well be, if 
trucks are converted into auxiliaries and 
allies in some such manner, that it will 
be possible to use them quite generally 
in substitution for the way-freight train, 
which is the most costly form of freight 
service which the railroads now furnish.” 

—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Eastman Assails Carriers’ 
Allowances to Shippers 


fb ipees practice of railroads serving the 
port of New Orleans in making dray- 
age allowances to shippers in lieu of 
switching service is denounced by Joseph 
B, Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, in a letter to the South- 
ern and Western Regional Coordinating 
Committees. 
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Mr. Eastman held that this practice 
represents a preventable waste running 
into a very substantial sum of money to 
carriers not in a position to have their 
revenues so greatly depleted. Further- 
more, he said that the drayage allow- 
ances accorded shippers in lieu of switch- 
ing took traffic away from the New Or- 
leans Public Belt, which should handle 
such traffic and receive the revenue there- 
for. 

All lines serving New Orleans, except 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, for- 
merly the Louisiana Railway and Navi- 
gation Company, agreed to cancel the al- 
lowances, but when the one road held out 
for them they had to continue the prac- 
tice for competitive reasons. 

In his letter to the Coordinating Com- 
mittees, Mr. Eastman censures the Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas Railway, in the fol- 
lowing language: “It appears that the 
elimination of these allowances, which 
the evidence shows to be wasteful, is 
blocked, except in the case of coffee, by 
a single line. 

“Plainly this carrier is assuming a se- 
rious responsibility, and the information 
before me furnishes no adequate justi- 
fication for its action.” 

Mr. Eastman asked the committees to 
advise him whether the allowances could 
be eliminated by voluntary action of the 
carriers. 

A memorandum to the Coordinator 
from C. E. Weaver, Southern Regional 
Director, explained the situation. At the 
present time the carriers serving New 
Orleans are making allowances to ship- 
pers for drayage in lieu of switching, 
which last year amounted to $106,289.93. 
These allowances amount to 3 cents a 
hundred pounds on bagging for baling 
cotton; a like amount for bagging, bags, 
and burlaps; 3.8 cents for coffee, in bags; 
2% cents for cotton bale ties, 7 cents on 
cement, per barrel; and 3 cents per 100 
pounds on all other commodities. 


—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Examiner Assails Certain 
“Katy” Drayage Practices 


T HE practice of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, commenced in the 
old horse-and-wagon days and continued 
into the motor truck era, of providing 
drayage from and to Jefferson City, Mo., 
and its rail head at North Jefferson, has 
been denounced as a violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act by Examiner 
Horace W. Johnson. 

In a proposed report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Examiner John- 
son has recommended cancelation of the 
existing tariffs of the “Katy” which 
carry Jefferson City as a point on its 
system lines, and has held that the dray- 
age practices are violations of the law. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad, which 
reaches Jefferson City on its own rails 
and has numerous team and industrial 
tracks at that point, complained to the 
Commission that the “Katy’s” practice 
of extending its rails from North Jeffer- 
son about 1% miles to Jefferson City by 
truck is unjustly discriminatory. 

The “Katy” has a contract with a local 
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trucking company to provide the neces- 
sary drayage; and, in cases where ship- 
pers elect to use their own vehicles, makes 
an allowance therefor which is taken 
from the rail haul rate. 

Briefly stated, the present tariff of the 
“Katy” provides that rates on carload 
and less-than-carload traffic from or to 
Jefferson City where the “Katy” receives 
the road haul thereon, will include receipt 
from or delivery to shippers’ or con- 
signees’ dock, platform or doorway di- 
rectly accessible to trucks or other dray- 
age vehicles at Jefferson City. It provides 
also that where a shipper elects to trans- 
port and deliver traffic for road haul 
from North Jefferson City to the “Katy” 
freight station at Jefferson City, allow- 
ance of 10 cents per 100 pounds and 3 
cents, respectively, on less-than-carload 
and carload freight. 

The “Katy” contended there was 
nothing wrong in making this allowance, 
pointing out that Paragraph 13 of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Act authorizes allowances 
where the owner of property renders 
any service in connection with the trans- 
portation thereof or furnishes any in- 
strumentality used therein. 

Since the “Katy” holds itself out as 
a common carrier of freight to and from 
Jefferson City, it was held that its practice 
of draying or making allowance therefor 
from and to its rail head at North Jeffer- 
son, is no different than the practice of 
carriers with rail heads on the Jersey 
side of New York Harbor in including 
lighterage service to Manhattan proper 
in the line haul rates. 

The Missouri Pacific contended that 
the publication of rates over the “Katy” 
to and from Jefferson City is an unlaw- 
ful practice under Section 15 (1) of the 
Act, and “is an invasion of territory 
served by another carrier without cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity therefor as required by Section 1, 
Paragraphs 18 to 22, inclusive, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 

The next step in the controversy is 
replies to the Examiner’s report by 
parties both for and against its recom- 
mendation. Later oral arguments will 
be had and the case submitted to the 
Commission for final decision. 

-—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Re-hearing Denied in 
California Case 


EFUSING to grant a re-hearing to 
} John H. Betts, California trucker 
who desired to test the constitutionality 
of his State’s regulation requiring him to 
register as a common carrier, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
written finis to the case. 

Betts insists he is not a common car- 
rier, but is a contract hauler having 
written agreements with individuals, but 
not operating between fixed points or 
otherwise meeting the legal definition of 
a common carrier. 

However, the Railroad Commission has 
ruled that he is within that category and 
must obtain a certificate of convenience 
and necessity if he desires to continue 
in business. The California District 
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Court refused to enjoin the Commission, 
and the Supreme Court declined to issue 
a writ of certiorari to test the validity 
of the lower Court’s action. Betts then 
asked for re-hearing, and this has been 
denied. 

His application for review in the high 
Court was grounded on several claims of 
unconstitutionality, chief among which 
was: “That the Commission in making 
the decisions complained of, while in 
form undertaking to prescribe restric- 
tions, yet in substance and effect takes 
and damages the property of appellant 
without just compensation.” 

—James J. Butler. 


Would End Industrial Track 
Allowances by Railroads 


RIVATE warehousemen and _ indus- 

tries having industrial tracks con- 
necting their plant facilities with the 
main lines of the railroads stand to 
lose money if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves recommendations 
of its Director of Service, William P. 
Bartel, that allowances formerly ac- 
corded to such industries for doing their 
own switching and spotting be elimi- 
nated. 

Director Bartel, following an exhaus- 
tive study of the terminal practices of 
the railroads as affecting their revenues 
and expenses, a part of the Commission’s 
general investigation into rail manage- 
ment under Ex Parte 104, holds that the 
making of allowances to shippers and 
industries for “spotting and switching” 
cars from and to plants on the main 
line of the shipping carrier tends to dis- 
sipate the carrier’s revenues. 

He has urged that the Commission 
recommend to Congress repeal or modi- 
fication of Section 15 (13) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, under which such 
allowances are made. 

“At practically all industries,” said 
Mr. Bartel’s report, “interchange tracks 
are used by carriers for receipt and de- 
livery of freight due to interference or 
interruption to the work of both the in- 
dustry and the carrier which would be 
encountered beyond such tracks. There- 
fore, delivery or receipt on such tracks 
constitutes delivery or receipt under line- 
haul rates. 

“Where the spotting service at an in- 
dustry requires a service in excess of 
that required in making simple place- 
ment or the equivalent of team-track 
spotting, such service is in excess of 
that required by a common carrier un- 
der its line-haul rate, and any allow- 
ance to the industry for performing such 
service or the performance thereof by 
the carrier without charge over and 
above the line-haul rate should be found 
to be unlawful. 

“The payment of allowances to the 
individual industries considered herein, 
or services performed by the carrier 
without charge beyond a reasonably con- 
venient interchange point, should be 
found to dissipate respondents’ [rail- 
roads’] funds and revenues, to be not 
in conformity with efficient and econom- 
ical management as contemplated by the 
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Interstate Commerce Act, and not in the 
public interest. 

“In numerous instances the payment 
of such allowances, or the performance 
of such terminal services by respondents 
without charge, affords reasonable 
ground for the belief that the Elkins Act 
is and has been violated. 

“The Commission should recommend 
to the Congress repeal or modification 
of Section 15 (13) of the Act, under 
which such allowances are made.” 

—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





Transportation 
*Demoralized”’ 


ECLARING that the nation’s trans- 

portation system comprising rail, 
highway, and water, was “rapidly be- 
coming demoralized,” Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
told the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress at its annual convention here 
April 30 that “the Federal Government 
must take the driver’s seat and bring 
about some degree of order and coordina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Eastman said the Government 
must “get on top of this problem and not 
out of its way,” and declared he had 
evidence that this opinion was growing 
all over the country; that this was the 
dominant view among the railroads, the 
majority of the water carriers, and “the 
same may be said of the better organized 
and most competent highway operators.” 

Asserting that “each form of trans- 
portation is entitled to its place in the 
sun,” Mr. Eastman emphasized that the 
essential thing was to obtain a well-knit 
national system of transportation which 
would use all of these agencies to the best 
advantage, coordinate their operations 
and their rates, and keep waste and de- 
struction to a minimum. 

The Federal Coordinator said public in- 
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terest demanded “more” Federal regula- 
tion rather than “less,” and that this 
regulation should be an even-handed 
regulation of all important forms of 
transportation, concentrated in the hands 
of a single body, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Such concentration,” said Mr. East- 
man, “is particularly important. If one 
public body regulates the railroads, 
another regulates water carriers, still 
another regulates motor carriers, and so 
on, each of these bodies is bound to be- 
come a partisan for its own particular 
kind of transportation, and strife will 
not be composed to the extent that it 
should be. Neither will it be possible 
to do all that should be done to promote 
joint operations and coordination. 

“This is far from saying that the 
regulation of water carriers or motor 
carriers ought to be forced into the same 
mould as rail regulation. The problems 
and conditions which will have to be dealt 
with are very different in many respects, 
and no regulation will be worthy of the 
name which does not adjust itself to 
these differences. 

“Still less does it mean that water or 
motor rates should become mere append- 
ages of railroad rates. The essential 
thing is to find, as near as may be, the 
place which each should occupy in the 
national transportation system and give 
it opportunity to function freely in that 
place without uneconomic duplication or 
destructive competition from other forms 
of transportation. 

“T realize full well the difficulties in 
regulation,” continued the Coordinator. 
“Owing to the presence of private and 
contract carriers, these @ifficulties are 
probably greater in the field of water 
transportation than in the case of rail- 
roads, and they are most numerous and 
formidable in the field of highway trans- 


portation.” 
—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 
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Truck Regulation Problem Is 
Deferred to Next Congress 


B* REFUSING to call public hearings 
on the Rayburn and Eastman bills, 
Senator Clarence Dill, chairman of the 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee, has sounded the death knell for 
Federal regulation of motor trucking so 
far as the 73d Congress is concerned. 

Two conditions motivated the Sena- 
tor’s decision to shelve the regulatory 
bills, each of which contemplated I. C. C, 
control, the first being the number and 
importance of other questions referred 
to his group, and the second the im- 
minence of adjournment. 

As a result it will be necessary to be- 
gin all over when the 74th Congress con- 
venes in 1935. This means that the long- 
drawn-out hearings before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce will go for naught. These 
hearings, which considered the Rayburn 
measure, lasted for about two weeks and 
produced a voluminous record. 

It has been the expectation here for 
the past few months that Senator Dill 
would not ask his committee to take up 
the truck regulatory bill sponsored by 
Congressman Sam Rayburn, and for that 
reason the House committee did not re- 
port it out. When Coordinator Eastman 
submitted his report, including a pro- 
posed truck bill, the Senator was asked 
if he would accede to Eastman’s request 
for immediate action, and he answered 
that President Roosevelt had asked both 
for enactment of important Administra- 
tion measures and for early adjourn- 
ment. This, he opined, would make it 
necessary to pass over the trucking 
measures. 

Announcement of his definite decision 
not to go into this subject came as Con- 
gress made ready to clean its slate of 
“must” bills and adjourn. 

—James J. Butler. 


Associated Warehouses, Inc., is Established 
with Thirty-One Member Companies 


SSOCIATED WAREHOUSES. INC., 
+i financed by a cooperative group of 
merchandise storage executives about 
thirty cities in various parts of the coun- 
try, has been incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois and began business on 
May 1 in competition with the American 
Chain of Warehouses, Distribution Serv- 
ice, Inc., and Allied Distribution, Inc. 

With nominal capitalization of fifteen 
shares of no par value stock, the incor- 
porators are Paul O’Dea, John J. 
Egan and Marguerite Schlitt, and the 
objective is to solicit manufacturers’ 
stocks for the organization’s member 
warehouses. 

Mr. O’Dea was formerly Chicago rep- 
resentative of Distribution Service, Inc., 
and Mr. Egan was associated with him 
in DSInce.’s Chicago office. They resigned 
from DSInce. on April 1. 

Warehouse firms which had become 


members of Associated Aup to May 10 are 


as follows: 


Atlanta: 
Storage Co. 

Billings, Mont.: Billings Warehouse 
& Trading Co. 


General Warehouse & 


Birmingham: Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co. 

Boston: Bankers Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

Buffalo: Market Terminal Ware- 
house. 

3utte, Mont.: Jones Storage & 


Transfer Co., Inc. 
_ Chicago: Seng Terminal Warehouse 


Co. 

Cleveland: Cleveland Storage Com- 
pany. 
Columbus: Columbus ~* Warehouses, 


nc. 
Cc Dallas: Dallas-Trinity Warehouse 
0. 

Davenport: Ewert & Richter Ex- 
press & Storage Co. 

Duluth: McDougall Terminal & Cold 
Storage Co. 

Fargo, N. D.: 
Storage. 

Forth Worth: 
Warehouse Co. 

Houston: Patrick Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. 


Adams Transfer & 


Fort Worth-Trinity 


J. Maier 
Ware- 


Huntington, W. Va.: W. 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 

Indianapolis: Indianapolis 
house & Cartage Co., Inc. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Walnut Storage 
& Distributing Co. 


Los Angeles: Davies Warehouse 
Company. 
Milwaukee: National Warehouse 


Corporation. 
Minneapolis: 

Warehouse Co. 
_ New Haven, Conn.: The Smedley 


Minneapolis Terminal 


oO. 

Omaha: Central Storage & Van Co. 

Portland, Ore.: Manning Warehouse 
& Transfer Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.: 
house Co., Inc. 

St. Paul: St. Paul Terminal Ware- 
house Company. 

St. Louis: S. N. Long Warehouse. 


Exchange Ware- 


San Francisco: Overland Freight 
Transfer. 

Seattle: American Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

Tampa: Caldwell Bonded Ware- 
house, Inc. 

Tulsa: Tulsa Terminal Storage & 


Transfer Co. 
“Associated Warehouses, Inc., was 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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FROM THE LEGAL 


VIEWPOINT 


Entitled to 
a Lien 


ENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 

man is entitled to a lien on stored 
goods to secure payment of storage 
charges. However, if the warehouseman 
voluntarily gives up possession of the 
goods, he does not have a legal lien on 
goods subsequently stored to secure pay- 
ment of the storage charges on the goods 
which earlier had been removed from his 
warehouse. On the other hand, it has 
been held that a warehouseman has a 
legal lien on all goods in his warehouse, 
if it has been costomary for the owner to 
withdraw certain goods from time to 
time and replace with similar merchan- 
dise. 

In the recent case of J. IJ. Case Co. v. 
Jansa, 252 N. W. 436, Blooming Praire, 
Minn., it was shown that a State law pro- 
vides that whoever keeps or stores per- 
sonal property, at the request of the 
owner or legal possessor, has a lien there- 
on for the amount of the storage charges. 

A manufacturer shipped certain goods 
toa man named Jansa, who stored them 
in a warehouse. The manufacturer re- 
tained legal title to the goods with the 
understanding that Jansa had privilege of 
removing from the warehouse such goods 
as he sold from time to time. The sale 
contract between the manufacturer and 
Jansa provided that the manufacturer 
would ship to Jansa such goods as the 
latter might order as he required them. 

After several months the warehouse- 
man notified the manufacturer that stor- 
age charges were due on the goods and 
that he claimed a lien and would hold the 
goods until the storage charges were 
paid. The manufacturer’s contract with 
Jansa had then expired, except as to goods 
remaining in storage or in Jansa’s posses- 
sion. The manufacturer refused to pay 
the storage charges and filed suit to ob- 
tain possession of the goods remaining in 
storage in the warehouse. 

During the trial it was shown that the 
warehouseman had furnished Jansa with 
a key to the warehouse so that Jansa 
could enter and remove stored articles 
therefrom when he desired to do so. It 
was contended by the manufacturer that 
the fact that Jansa had a key to the ware- 
house resulted in Jansa having leased 
the warehouse, or a portion thereof, for 
storage purposes; and that as goods had 
been removed from time to time, the 
afore-mentioned State law was not ap- 
plicable. 

However, as the evidence indicated 
that substantially the same amount of 
goods was kept by Jansa in the ware- 





house at all times, and also that the ware- 
houseman had control of the ware- 
house, the Court held the warehouseman 
entitled to a lien on the stored goods to 
secure payment of the storage charges, 
and said: 

“The defendant Coggins [warehouse- 
man] bases his right to a lien on our 
statute. ... These sections provide, in 
substance, that one who, at the request 
of the owner or legal possessor of per- 
sonal property, shall keep, store, or care 
for such property, as a warehouseman or 
other bailee, shall have a lien upon the 
property for the price or value of such 
storage or care. ... The evidence fairly 
sustains the jury in finding that the prop- 
erty in question was stored with de- 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers legal 

questions on warehous- 

ing, transfer and automotive 
affairs. 


There is no charge for this 
service. 


Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





fendant Coggins by Jansa, the then legal 
possessor thereof, and that Coggins was 
a warehouseman. . . He [warehouse- 
man] could have excluded Jansa and 
plaintiff [manufacturer] therefrom and 
claimed his lien at any time after storage 
was owing, as he finally did. We hold 
his possession was sufficient and that he 
did not waive his lien right by permitting 
Jansa to take out goods and replace them 
with others. Had Jansa or plaintiff [man- 
ufacturer], with the permission of Cog- 
gins [warehouseman], removed all the 
goods from the warehouse, a different 
situation would have resulted. A volun- 
tary surrender of possession of property 
waives the lien upon the property so sur- 
rendered.” 


Situs of Property 
Encumbered 
SUALLY the situs of property having 
a mortgage or other lien thereon is 
the State in which such property gener- 









By 
LEO T. PARKER 








ally is kept. In other words, the fact 
that the encumbered property may be re- 
moved temporarily from one State to 
another does not change or alter the per- 
manent situs or home of such property. 

For example, in Corporation v. Mce- 
Bride, 166 S. E. 873, Atlanta, it was dis- 
closed that a motor truck was sold under 
a conditional contract of sale. Afterward 
the truck was removed to Georgia and 
litigation arose over the situs of the truck 
in view of the fact that a Georgia State 
law provides: “If a conditional sale con- 
tract be executed on personalty not with- 
in the limits of this State, and such prop- 
erty is afterwards brought within this 
State, the contract shall be recorded 
within six months after the property is 
so brought in.” 

Inasmuch as the truck was stored per- 
manently in Georgia, the Court held that 
the situs or home of the truck was with- 
in Georgia, notwithstanding that it had 
been driven on numerous occasions into 
Alabama. This Court said: 

“The controlling circumstance in this 
case is that there was ample evidence 
from which the trial judge could deter- 
mine that Georgia was the legal situs of 
the truck in June and July, 1930... . It 
is undisputed that defendant [purchaser] 
in attachment ‘rented a place for as- 
sembling freight’ in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and that he ‘maintained a pick-up truck 
in Atlanta, Georgia,’ and that he was in 
possession of the truck in question under 
a conditional sale contract. ... J. T. 
Clower testified: ‘I am warehouse man- 
ager of Monroe Bonded Warehouse at 
1000 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The defendant in this case rented space 
in 1930 at 1000 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia, from Monroe Bonded Ware- 
house, where they maintained a place of 
business and stored their trucks. The 
truck that was levied on in this case was 
over here in the months of June and July, 
1930’... . The foregoing evidence amply 
authorized the judge, passing on the 
question of fact in lieu of a jury, to find 
that the situs of the truck was in Georgia, 
and this is not altered by the fact that 
the truck may have thereafter been 
driven into Alabama or anyother State.” 


Held Not Liable 


for Conversion 


am 
ARIOUS Courts have held that the 
owner of stored goods, who sues a 
warehouseman for conversion, is bound to 
prove that he demanded delivery of his 
merchandise and that such delivery was 
refused. Otherwise, the warehouseman 
is not legally liable for conversion. 
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Truesdell-Diercks Co., 243 N. W. 812, 
Zahl, N. D., it was shown that the owner 
of grain stored the latter in a warehouse. 
Later the legal question was presented as 
to whether the warehouseman was liable 
for conversion because he failed to make 
delivery of the grain without the patron 
presenting his receipt at the proper loca- 
tion and making a demand for delivery 
of his merchandise. The Court held the 
warehouseman not liable for conversion, 
and said: 

“The plaintiff (patron) might leave 
the grain in storage indefinitely so long 
as he paid the proper charges, and then 
demand it either at the place where stored 
or at any terminal point, as he saw fit; 
but he could not demand it at both places. 
. . . It follows, then, that a demand on 
his part was necessary, in the absence of 
proof that the warehouseman could not 
comply with the demand in one place or 
the other.” 


No Proof of 
Liability 
ENERALLY speaking, a distributing 
company will not be held liable for 
damage or loss of shipped merchandise, 
unless the evidence indicates that the 
damage or loss occurred while in its pos- 
session. 

For instance, in Universal Carloading 
& Distributing Co. of Texas v. Dreyfuss 
& Son, 46 S. W.(2d) 378, Dallas, it was 
disclosed that a shipper of merchandise 
sued the Universal to recover $794 for 
goods lost while being transported from 
Maryland to Texas. 

During the trial the company intro- 
duced evidence showing that the only con- 
nection it had with the merchandise was 
that after the latter arrived at Galveston 
the company assembled the goods and 
shipped them in a car to its branch at 
Dallas and then delivered the goods to 
the shipper’s place of business. Although 
the lower Court held the carrier liable 
for the missing merchandise, the higher 
Court reversed and remanded the deci- 
sion, and said: 

“The only connection appellant [Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Co.] 
was shown to have had with the box of 
clothing was that after it arrived at Gal- 
veston via boat appellant there assembled 
it with a large number of other ship- 
ments and placed it in a car and shipped 
same via rail consigned to appellant at 
Dallas, and when it arrived at Dallas 
appellant had same delivered to appellee 
[shipper].” 


Legal Meaning of 
“Common Carrier” 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
arisen from time to time, in the 
Courts of all States, with respect to the 
true and legakmeaning of the term “com- 
mon carrier.” 

Generally speaking, a common carrier 
is one who holds himself out and is will- 
ing at all times to transport merchandise, 
adaptable to be carried in his vehicles, 
for all who demand the service. How- 


ever, in order to determine the true and 





For illustration, in Dahl v. Winter- 





LEGAL 


legal meaning of this term, usually it is 
necessary to consult the statutes of the 
State in which the controversy is being 
litigated. 

For example, in Burbridge v. Public 
Utilities Commission, 12 P. (2d) 1115, 
Denver, it was disclosed that a Colorado 
law defines a common carrier to be one 
“who indiscriminately accepts, discharges 
and lays down . . . freight.” 

Suit was filed by the Public Utilities 
Commission against a motor truck owner 
named Burbridge who operated four 
trucks five days a week between certain 
points under written and oral contracts 
to haul for six business firms. Upon 
request of these firms he accepted freight 
from numerous shippers. However, all 
freight transported was ordered by, and 
for use of, and delivered to, the various 
departments of the six business firms. 

It was contended by the Commission 
that Burbridge was a legal common car- 
rier, as expressed by the afore-mentioned 
state law. However, it is important to 
know that the higher Court held Bur- 
bridge to be a private carrier and not a 
common carrier, saying: 

“We recognize the fact that, in de- 
termining whether one is engaged as a 
common carrier by motor vehicle, a 
majority of the Courts have liberalized 
the common-law definition of a common 
carrier in many respects. In many in- 
stances, this broader rule has been forced 
upon the Courts by motor vehicle car- 
riers who have sought, by various methods 
of subterfuge, to evade regulation under 
the law while enjoying the benefits derived 
from the unrestricted use of public high- 
ways. . . . Burbridge was not, therefore, 
a common carrier as defined by the Act, 
and the Commission and the Court erred 
in determining the contrary .. .” 


City Held Not Liable 


for a Warehouse Fire 


FTEN the legal question arises: 

Under what circumstances is a mu- 
nicipality liable in damages for destruc- 
tion of warehouse property resulting from 
fire which spreads from municipal prop- 
erty, such as a dump utilized to burn 
waste materials? This point of the law 
was discussed in the recent case of 
Nichols v. City of Des Moines, 245 N. 
W. 358, Iowa. 

In this case it was shown that a 
municipality maintains a dump for burn- 
ing waste materials. One night the waste 
materials were set on fire, and the flames 
spread to an adjoining warehouse, setting 
fire to it and resulting in complete de- 
struction of warehouse and contents. 

The owner of the warehouse filed suit 
against the city to recover damages and 
alleged that the city was negligent in 
maintaining the dump, but failed to prove 
positively that the city officials had 
authorized setting fire to the waste ma- 
terials. 

Therefore, although the Court indicated 
liability on the part of the city for fire 
started in this manner, it refused to hold 
the city liable because the warehouseman 
failed to prove positively that the city 
officials had authorized setting fire to the 
waste materials. This Court said: 
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“We assume the liability of the city if 
it negligently maintains and controls a 
garbage dump, and therefore find it un- 
necessary to discuss the governmental 
function question. . . . Although the ap- 
pellant [warehouseman] alleges that the 
city set fire to certain deposits of refuse 

. .on the city dump, there is absolutely 
no evidence to sustain the accusation, 
Nor is there any evidence to support ap- 
pellant’s [warehouseman’s] allegation 
that the fire started by the city on its 
garbage dump spread from the city prop- 
erty to the warehouse. .. Several wit- 
nesses testified for the appellant [ware- 
houseman], but none of them pretended 
to know who actually set the fire that 
burned the warehouse.” 


Changing the Name of a 


Warehouse Corporation 


HE law is well established that in 

order to change the adopted name 
of a warehouse corporation it is not neces- 
sary to secure the unanimous consent of 
all of the stockholders of the corporation 
because the transaction is not vital. 

For illustration, in the late case of 
Cathcart v. Cathcart Van & Storage Co., 
165 S. E. 58, Atlanta, it was disclosed 
that an amendment was proposed to 
change a corporation’s name from “Cath- 
cart Van & Storage Company” to “Cath- 
cart Allied Storage Company.” 

It was contended by certain stock- 
holders of the corporation that the pro- 
posed amendment was vital and should 
require the unanimous consent of all of 
the stockholders on the ground that many 
valuable customers and patrons of Cath- 
cart Van & Storage Company would be 
lost. 

However, the higher Court held that an 
amendment of the corporation charter to 
change the name in this manner does 
not require unanimous consent of all 
stockholders, and said: 

“The amendment to the charter, sought 
in the present case, is not ‘vital, radical 
and fundamental’.... The original 
name of the corporation was ‘Cathcart 
Van & Storage Company.’ The proposed 
name is ‘Cathcart Allied Storage Com- 
pany.’ The change would merely strike out 
the words ‘Van &’ and substitute the word 
‘Allied.’ The name ‘Cathcart’ is retained 
and so are the words ‘Storage Company.’ 
There is nothing in the record which 
would authorize a construction that the 
proposed change is vital, radical or funda- 
mental.” 


Lien When Customer 
Goes Bankrupt 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Last August we trans- 
posted a shipment of household goods 
from Philadelphia to Atlanta for the 
Broadway Moving & Storage Co., for 
which we were to receive $100. We were 
to collect, in addition to our charges, 
$79.40 commission, storage, etc., for the 
Broadway company. 

Upon arrival of goods in Atlanta we 
were advised by the customer that he 
was unable to pay the charges, and he 
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requested that goods be stored here on 
the same basis as Broadway had it. We 
stored these goods and issued the cus- 
tomer our warehouse receipt. The total 
charges to date amount to $224.40, on 
which nothing has been paid. 

The customer has just taken bank- 
ruptey proceedings, and includes the 
Broadway company and ourselves. He 
has also taken out a homestead to pro- 
tect the furniture in our warehouse. 

Please advise what steps should be 
taken to protect ourselves.—Bullock 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Answer: Generally speaking, a bank- 
rupt is not immune to payments on debts 
against property in his name on which 
there is a valid prior lien, such as a 
properly recorded chattel mortgage or 
conditional contract; a mechanic’s lien 
for work performed; a warehouseman’s 
lien; or other liens, made prior by a 
State law. 

Therefore it is my opinion that in as- 
much as your State laws give you a prior 
lien on stored goods to secure your 
charges, your lien is exempt from bank- 
rupt proceedings. However, such is not 
the case with the claim of the Broadway 
company, because when that firm gave up 
possession of the goods it lost its rights 
| to a lien to secure payment. Also it is 

my opinion that the fact the customer 
has taken out a homestead does not pro- 
tect him against your lien, unless such 
homestead was made evident before you 
accepted the goods for storage. 

In view of the complications, and also 
as it is necessary for you to take prompt 
legal action to protect your rights under 
your technical State laws, I advise that 
you secure the services of a competent 
local attorney who has had experience in 





By CHARLES B. BARR 


OTTLE-COLLECTING as a hobby 

has proven not only a pleasant pas- 
time but a profitable source of storage 
and moving business for Charles B. 
Gardner, partner in the Gardner Storage 
Co., New London, Conn. And incidentally 
this warehouse executive is a nationally 
recognized authority on early American 
glassware. 

The connection between old bottles and 
the storage business may appear some- 
what vague to the casual observer; but 
as explained by Mr. Gardner, the manner 
in which bottle-collecting leads to addi- 
tional warehouse business becomes clear. 

Connecticut, one of the original thirteen 
Colonies, abounds in old houses and genu- 
ine antiques. Antique auctions are held 
very frequently in the eastern part of the 





State, and from buyers at these auctions 
the New London firm obtains a worth- 
while volume of packing, shipping and 
storage business. 

Because of Mr. Gardner’s widespread 
acquaintanceship in the antique field, and 
the fact that he attends many auctions in 
the dual capacity of collector and ware- 














A HOBBY BUILDS BUSINESS 





prosecuting cases for local warehouse- 
men and who therefore has knowledge 
of laws intended to safeguard ware- 
housemen against loss of storage charges. 


Probiem of 
Insurance 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We were unfortunate 
enough to have a fire in our warehouse. 
We do not offer insurance except when 
requested, and an additional price is 
paid for the same. All of our customers 
but one had insurance and at once re- 
moved whatever salvage they had. This 
one customer had a player piano and he 
has been notified by registered mail to 
have his insurance adjuster take care 
of this claim. However, several months 
have now passed and we have heard 
nothing from him. How can we legally 
dispose of this worthless piano?—Pacific 
Motor Express. 


Answer: Probably it will be to your 
advantage to communicate with the in- 
surance adjuster and let him take pos- 
session of the piano. The insurance com- 
pany being liable, you are permitted to 
notify the adjuster of the loss. It is my 
opinion that you will not be liable to the 
owner, if you allow the adjuster to re: 
move the piano, as the insurance com- 
pany is bound to pay the loss or to re- 
pair the damaged piano. 

Of course, you may advertise the piano, 
in accordance with your State laws, and 
sell it to recover the storage charges, but 
it seems that the adjuster would not ob- 
ject to taking possession of the piano 
and repairing it in view of the provisions 
in the policy. 


Knowledge of Bottles Builds Business for 


Charles B. Gardner with a 
few of his bottles 









“Common’’ vs. 
“Private” 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution 


and 
Warehousing: Please inform me just 


what a “common carrier” is and if I 
would be considered a legal common car- 
rier.—Philippe Trucking Co. 

Answer: The Courts have held on 
many occasions that a trucking company 
is a private carrier and not required to 
obtain a certificate from the Public 
Utilities Commission to carry on its 
business if the company hauls under an 
exclusive contract for one or two firms 
or if it occasionally does incidental haul- 
ing. 

On the other hand the Courts have laid 
down the law that a firm which hauls for 
a large number of firms is legally a 
common carrier, and required to obtain 
a permit to carry on its business, if the 
evidence indicates that it accepts busi- 
ness from all who desire his services and 
which he can do with his equipment. 

In other words, if you do hauling for 
all who demand your services you are a 
common carrier and required to apply to 
the Commission for permission to oper- 
ate your business. 

In 266 U. S. 577 the Supreme Court 
held that a trucking company which con- 
tracts to haul exclusively for one or more 
firms is a private carrier and not re- 
quired to obtain a certificate; but in 222 
N. W. 718 the Court held that a motor 
truck owner, who entered into contracts 
to transport goods for various and regu- 
lar customers is a common carrier. In 
another recent case, a higher Court held 
a State law valid by which private car- 
riers are regulated and compelled to 
charge for hauling the same rates which 
are prescribed in the same law for com- 
mon carriers. 


This Warehouseman 


house representative, his company has 
garnered a large share of the business 
resulting from auctions in its territory. 


As an expert on glassware, the most 


fragile of lares and penates, Mr. Gard- 
ner also enjoys a reputation for having 
knowledge of all types of antiques and 
the 
A collector who wishes to ship an assort- 
ment of antiques naturally wants assur- 
ance that the packing and handling of his 
goods will be done by experts who know 
how to prevent loss and damage. 


proper methods of handling them. 


It is a natural development that such 


work should be entrusted to a firm which 
has as one of its executives a man who 
himself is deeply interested in antiques 
and by long experience has acquired ex- 
pert knowledge of their proper handling. 
Such business is more profitable than the 
ordinary run of warehouse work, because 
it is necessarily more exacting. 


Aside from the volume of business ac- 


tually obtained direct from antique col- 
lectors, the company receives other work 
from persons, who, while not personally 
interested in collecting, have learned of 
the Gardner firm’s reputation for care- 


(Concluded on page 52. 
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There Are Potential Profits 
in a Cleaning Department 
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Rich Revenue Lies 
Under the Surface 








By GEORGE H. EDWARDS 


HE atmosphere created in a home when carpets, rugs, 
"| samen furniture and other household furnish- 

ings are in a clean and immaculate condition reflect- 
ing their original attractive beauty of color and texture, 
is certainly a most agreeable one to the majority of home 
owners. When these furnishings are in a soiled and dingy 
condition and in need of repair the entire effect is ruined. 

In recent years, constant advertising of an educational 
nature, in newspapers and various publications, together 
with strenuous health campaigns which have been carried 
on by manufacturers of household vacuum cleaners as 
well as that done by the commercial cleaners, has done 
considerable to impress the,evil of germ-laden dust and 
dirt that becomes imbedded in carpets, rugs and other 
household fabrics. These efforts have had the tendency 
to awaken the consciousness of home managers to the im- 
perative need of periodical cleaning of these fabrics. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this educational and promo- 
tional effort, and regardless of the fact that there exist 
today, in city and town, many small and large strictly 
modern cleaning establishments which have developed 


anywhere from $10,000 to $150,000 yearly rug-cleaning 
businesses, it has been stated by investigators that these 
cleaners are not receiving for cleaning more than 10 
per cent of the carpets and rugs that are manufactured 
and sold to the public. 

I do not happen to have any data regarding the volume 
of drapery-cleaning that is done, but it is safe to assume 
that the percentage is no greater; and in the matter of 
upholstered furniture-cleaning, it is doubtful if one set 
out of a thousand that are manufactured and sold are ever 
sent out to a commercial cleaner. In consideration of these 
actual conditions, anyone can realize that, regardless of 
the apparent competition which exists in the cleaning of 
household furnishings, it is practically a virgin field. The 
surface has only been scratched. 

The richer deposits of gold do not lay on the surface; 
they can not be had through placer mining. One must dig 
deeper. 

And so it is in this field of household fabric-cleaning. 


“There is gold in them thar hills.” 






OME years ago, when laundries, de- 

partment stores, and, in more recent 
years, storage warehouses, started to 
create carpet- and rug-cleaning depart- 
ments, and invaded the cleaning field, 
many exclusive rug-cleaners commenced 
to fear that this competition was going 
to hurt their business. But as time went 
on they found that this fear was un- 
founded. Their business continued to 
grow year after year. Meanwhile these 
newer concerns developed large volumes 
of cleaning business and made money 
from it. 

Now if these new comers who de- 
veloped profitable volumes of cleaning 
business within a very short period did 
not effect the volume of business done 
by those who were already in the busi- 
ness, and if the older concerns continued 
to develop greater volume, where did 
this additional business come from? 

That is very simple to answer. It came 
from a source from which cleaning had 
never been received before by those who 
had been in business prior to the “in- 
vasion” of these other concerns. 

This would tend to prove that, at least 
in the cleaning industry, competition of 
the proper kind is a great asset to the 
development of the industry. It is ap- 


parently taking absolutely nothing away 
from those already engaged in the busi- 
ness, but is opening up a larger field for 
the service, through making home man- 
agers more cleaning-minded through the 
medium of greater publicity of an edu- 
cational nature. 


Several large high class department 
stores about the country have, by virtue 
of the fact that they sell Oriental and 
domestic carpets and rugs through their 
floor-covering departments to _ their 
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series of Edwards articles 
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George Henry Edwards is 
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try and Canada as an author- 
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other fundamentals. 
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organizers of the Rug Clean- 
ers’ Institute of America, in 
which he holds honorary 
membership as well as in the 
New York Carpet Cleaners’ 
Association. 





patrons, extended their service to take 
care of the cleaning, repairing, and stor- 
ing of these rugs. 

Some of these firms originally got into 
this business through their patrons re- 
questing them to take care of their rugs 
for them when they became soiled, and 
did so as a matter of accommodation. 
These firms did not operate cleaning 
plants at the time—in fact, they knew 
nothing regarding the science of fabric- 
cleaning. However, they accepted the 
rugs and other household furnishings, 
farmed the cleaning out to a commercial 
cleaner at a wholesale price, charged 
their patrons the prevailing retail price 
of their community—and found the ser- 
vice profitable to them. One of these de- 
partment stores, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
of Chicago, started in the rug-cleaning 
business in this way and within a couple 
of years discovered they were doing a 
$35,000 cleaning business annually. They 
then created their own cleaning plant; 
and within three years, and without any 
great effort on their part, they developed 
a $55,000 volume annually. 

Among other department stores which 
have expanded their service to include 
rug cleaning are Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; Adam, Meldrum, Anderson & 
Co., Buffalo; W & J Sloane, John Wana- 
maker, and R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City; and several concerns elsewhere. 

Laundries in recent years, by virtue 
of the fact that their driver-representa- 
tives make contact twice a week with 
their large patronage, extended their 
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service to include the cleaning of floor 
coverings and other household furnish- 
ings, and have within a very short period 
developed large volumes of profitable 
business. Recently these laundries were 
the subject of discussion among a group 
of rug-cleaning plant owners. Some rug- 
cleaners had been under the impression 
that these laundries were dangerous com- 
petitors by virtue of the fact that they 
were making weekly contacts with the 
home owners throughout the year and 
constantly soliciting rug-cleaning busi- 
ness; whereas the exclusive rug-cleaners 
made themselves heard during only the 
spring and fall cleaning seasons. 

But the consensus of this group were 
that these laundries, regardless of the 
great volumes of business that they were 
developing in the community, were not 
affecting the business of these cleaners. 
They agreed that the laundries were ob- 
taining business from among residents 
who had never sent their rugs to com- 
mercial cleaners before. 

Now that which applies to these laun- 
dries seems to apply to storage ware- 
house concerns which have created rug- 
cleaning plants and are offering a clean- 
ing service. Some of these warehouse- 
men have created large strictly modern 
plants, equal to the plants of the exclu- 
sive rug-cleaners, and have succeeded in 
developing large volumes of profitable 
cleaning business. They, like the depart- 
ment stores and the laundries, have cer- 
tain contacts through which they are 
able to stimulate a cleaning business. It 
is they who move the home owners from 
one residence to another, or accept their 
household goods for storage for certain 
periods—and what better opportunity is 
there for soliciting the cleaning of these 
household goods? All of these house- 
hold fabrics need cleaning; in fact, they 
should not be received for storage unless 











Modernism in 
Rug Cleaning 


they are cleaned, and some need repairs. 

Let us review exactly what service 
storage warehouses could render the 
residents of their respective communities 
aside from the cleaning and repairing of 
carpets, rugs, draperies, tapestries, silk 
lamp shades, silk pillows and upholstered 
furniture. 

First, there is a moth preventative ser- 
vice of all fabrics, through chemical 
treatment of the fabric. 

Second, there is the cleaning of auto- 
mobile interiors, which is practically a 
virgin field. 

And there are re-upholstering of fur- 
niture; cabinet work repairs on fur- 
niture; furniture- and piano-cleaning; 
polishing and, when necessary, refinish- 
ing of the pieces. The polished surface of 
furniture which becomes dull and dingy, 
marred and scratched, offers a wonder 
opportunity to the storage warehouses. 
There is also the enameling of furniture 
and wicker pieces. Also the dyeing of 
carpets, rugs and draperies. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
operate a cleaning department, but who 
might be contemplating creating such a 
department, I am going to show how 
they can get an approximate idea of 
what the possibilities are for the success 
of such a department in their respective 
communities. 

However, first I wish to give the read- 
ers some idea as to what is charged by 
the average commercial rug-cleaner for 
their cleaning service on the different 
types of carpets and rugs. I will not at 
this time quote the charges for repairs, 
or the charges made for cleaning dra- 
peries, etc. 

Of course in different sections of the 
country the cleaning charges vary to 
some extent, and in some cities certain 
concerns charge considerably more than 
do others because of the fact that they 








cater to a very exclusive high class trade, 
handle only the most expensive types of 
rugs, and render the very highest quality 


of scientific cleaning service. The clean- 
ing charges of these particular cleaners 
are as follows: 

Domestic rugs, 5 cents per square foot, 
9 x 12 size, $5.40. 

Imitation Oriental rugs, chenilles, 
hook, reversible rugs, etc., 8 cents per 
square foot, 9 x 12 size, $8.64. 

Oriental rugs of all types, hand tuffted, 
Navajos, silk, etc., 10 cents per square 
foot, 9 x 12 size, $10.80. 

There are some concerns which shade 
these prices somewhat and charge as 
follows: 

Domestics, 4 cents per square foot. 

Imitation Orientals, etc., 6 cents per 
square foot. 

Orientals, etc., 8 cents per square foot. 

Then there are the lower-price rug- 
cleaners who charge as follows: 

Domestic rugs, 3% cents per square 
foot. 

Imitation Oriental rugs, 4% cents per 
square foot. 

Orientals, 6 cents per square foot. 

However, I suggest that any storage 
warehouse concern which enters the 
cleaning business arrange prices so that 
they are on par with those charged by 
the higher-price cleaner of their com- 
munity; and if the prices of all these 
cleaners are low, to make the warehouse- 
man’s slightly higher. 

There is a psychological reason for my 
suggesting this. People who own nice 
rugs are always willing to pay a little 
more for first-quality cleaning service 
and for the protection afforded by a first 
class responsible concern which renders 
such a service. For this reason there is 
no necessity for the warehouseman to 
compete, in price, with the very low- 
price cleaners. 
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Let us consider now a city of 100,000 
population. How many homes are there 
in a city of that size? How many rugs 
are there in those homes? 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately five persons to the average house- 
hold. Therefore, on that basis, there are 
in a city of 100,000 population approxi- 
mately 20,000 homes. It is further esti- 
mated that there are in each home 
approximately three 9 x 12 rugs, or their 
equivalent in square footage in rugs. 
Therefore in 20,000 homes there are ap- 
proximately 60,000 9 x 12 rugs, or their 
equivalent in square footage in rugs. 

While among this volume of rugs 
there are without any doubt many Ori- 
ental rugs, particularly in the finer resi- 
dences of the city, let us ignore this fact 
and, for the sake of arriving at some 
figures, assume that all these rugs are 
domestic type. And further let us as- 
sume that 3% cents per square foot is 
the highest price that is charged in that 
particular town or city for rug-cleaning 
service. 

At 3% cents per square foot the price 
for cleaning a domestic 9 x 12 size rug 
would be $3.78. At this figure, the rug- 
cleaning business of a city of 100,000 
population, based upon 60,000 9 x 12 
rugs, would amount to $228,300 a year, 
provided that all these rugs were cleaned 
once a year. 

However, this is very unlikely. First 
of all there would be a certain number 
of very poor homes in the city, from 
which little or no rug-cleaning business 


RUG CLEANING 


could be counted on. Second, though 
home owners should: have their rugs 
cleaned once every year, as yet only a 
small percentage of the home owners 
realize the importance of having this 
done that often. 

Therefore in order to be really con- 
serative, let us cut these figures right in 
half; and we find that the potential rug- 
cleaning business a year would amount 
to about $114,150 in this size city. 

Now how much of this business could 
be done by your particular firm should 
you enter this field? 

Determine just how many concerns 
there are in your city that are rendering 
a rug-cleaning service to the residents. 
Include your own firm among them. Then 
divide up this potential yearly business 
among these concerns equally, and you 
will have some idea of what your possi- 
bilities are should you “invade” the field. 

Bear in mind the fact that I have used 
conservative figures. I have applied the 
very lowest cleaning charges. No al- 
lowance has been made for the cleaning 
of Oriental rugs at almost twice the 
price for cleaning domestic rugs. The 
cleaning of other household furnishing or 
their repairs has not been included; all 
of this would increase the figures to 
considerable extent. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, but 
that in due course of time many of the 
principal storage warehouses of the 
country will see the wisdom of creating 
cleaning-departments and rendering this 
type of service to the residents of their 
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cities; and there is not the slightest 
doubt, in my mind, but that those who 
venture into this profitable field in the 
proper manner, and with the determina- 
tion to make a success of the business, 
will succeed. 

It all depends upon how one goes about 
it and the efforts which are put forth. 

Accompanying illustrations are of a 
modern rug-cleaning establishment which 
is typical of the average large size clean- 
ing-plant during the cleaning season, 
Note the mountains of rugs awaiting 
cleaning, and those which have been 
cleaned and are in storage. 

In the next article of my series, I will, 
for the benefit of those that are not en- 
gaged in the cleaning business, take you 
through a modern rug-cleaning plant and 
explain step by step the manner in which 
the rugs move into and out of the plant, 
the processes through which they pass, 
etc. In subsequent writings, I plan, for 
the information of those who are already 
engaged in the business, to touch upon 
various subjects pertaining to technical 
problems—plant management, sales pro- 
motion, and kindred topics. However, in 
the meantime, should any reader desire 
any facts regarding the creating of a 
cleaning-department, or any information 
regarding cleaning problems, etc., if they 
will communicate with the writer, in care 
of Distribution and Warehousing, all 
such inquiries will be answered by direct 
mail. Write anyway; let me and the 
publishers know if these articles interest 
you. That is the only way we can know. 


Knowledge of Bottles Builds Business for This Warehouseman 


ful packing and shipping. Familiarity 
with fine glass is an invaluable asset for 
a furniture warehouse executive from this 
standpoint. 

The auction business provides a steady 
source of income, as many of the buyers 
at such events are from out-of-town 
points and must have their purchases 
shipped, sometimes for long distances. 
Items of antique furniture, while fre- 
quently very fragile, are often bulky and 
require expert packing. 

Due to the “reflected glory” of Mr. 
Gardner’s reputation in the collecting 
field, a number of large and profitable 
moving jobs involving priceless antiques 
and paintings have come to the storage 
firm, which has extended itself in carry- 
ing out such commissions with the great- 
est possible degree of care. 

The hobby has also brought to Mr. 
Gardner a large number of good friends 
and customers, members of the far-flung 
coilecting brotherhood. Such contacts 
have proven to be of considerable benefit 
to the Gardner firm in developing business 
of a non-competitive type. 

Mr. Gardner points out that a knowl- 
edge of glassware and antiques is valu- 
able when closing out unpaid storage 
accounts, as it often happens that goods 
which appear to be junk have an actual 
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high value. On the other hand, if a ware- 
house executive is competent to judge 
antique values he is in a position to pro- 
tect himself when a delinquent customer 
argues that his goods are extremely 
valuable. 

Another advantage of the warehouse- 
collecting tie-up is that many old bottles 
come to light in storage. Warehousemen 
in other cities, knowing of Mr. Gardner’s 
ho»by, have often sent him bottles which 
they have found. In this connection the 
New London executive points out that 
Clarence H. Allen, president of the Allen 
Storage Warehouse Co., Portland, Me., 
also is a bottle collector. 

Publicity in the local newspapers and 
in national magazines devoted to collect- 
ing has been of decided help to Mr. Gard- 
ner’s warehouse business. Bottles from 
his collection have been exhibited on four 
different occasions at the Lyman Allyn 
Museum in New London, with large news- 
paper “spreads” resulting; and articles 
written by Mr. Gardner have appeared in 
the collectors’ publications. 


“B”’ for “Bottle’’? 


Having a keen sense of the value of 
advertising, Mr. Gardner has encouraged 
the framing of jokes about his hobby. He 
has had cards printed in which his name 


appears as “Charles Bottle Gardner’— 
a play on his middle initial, “B.” Inas- 
much as his collection contains a large 
number of old whiskey bottles (empty), 
the opportunity for “wise cracks” is 
broad. 

Mr. Gardner gave up his original hobby 
of collecting guns, in 1929, and took up 
bottles. At first he specialized in the 
smaller and less expensive medicine bot- 
tles and flasks, but gradually expanded 
his field to cover all types of early Amer- 
ican bottles. 

He now has, in his New London home 
overlooking the harbor, the largest col- 
lection of its type in Connecticut, and 
one which has attracted nationwide at- 
tention. There are more than 1,500 bot- 
tles and flasks in the group, comprising 
all sizes from a one and one-half inch 
medicine bottle to a 15-gallon demijohn. 
One room in the Gardner home is devoted 
entirely to bottles, and others are to be 
found throughout the house. 

Mr. Gardner is a director of the Na- 
tional Early American Glass Club and 
is chairman of that organization’s re- 
search committee. He carries on an ex- 
tensive correspondence with bottle fan- 
ciers throughout the country, although 
collecting is only a hobby with him. He 
is not classified as a dealer. 
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Selecting Truck Equipment 
for Moving Household Goods 


(Concluded from page 37) 


In addition to the foregoing, there are 
several interesting possibilities in co- 
ordinating intercity operations which 
might be effected if this type of fleet is 
developed by associated operators in 
various cities. 

A loaded “semi” with its dolly can be 
handled as a four-wheel trailer back of 
another truck or a tractor-trailer unit. 
Thus loads might be turned over to other 
operators more conveniently and eco- 
nomically. 

On certain main routes, arrangements 
might be made with other motor freight 
operators who are running regular 
schedules over that route so that they 
would handle the trailers over the road 
at a very moderate rate per mile as com- 
pared with the cost of running a special 
trip in the present customary manner. 

A few days’ delay is frequently an 
advantage to the client who is making an 
intercity move, particularly at the end 
of the month and where small families 
are involved. Ordinarily this delay is 
expensive and inconvenient to the oper- 
ator who is doing the work. On the other 
hand, the operator himself may want a 
short delay to work out a match load, 
but even then the delay adds to his costs 
because of the extra handling. 

The use of semi-trailers permits such 
delays, when desired by either party, at 
minimum expense; and also facilitates 
the operation of return load bureaus or 
intercity operating companies. 

Such organizations might own certain 
trailer equipment which could be -used 
back of other loads and thus avoid the 
expense and inconvenience of relatively 
more prompt return to the city of origin. 

Individual owner-drivers might be de- 
veloped to handle the road haul at less 
cost than would be incurred by larger 
organizations who might be operating in 
that field less regularly. 

The lettering on the trailers could be 
so arranged that it would eliminate the 
difficulty that sometimes occurs when a 
load is booked by one company but sur- 
rendered to another. 

It is not expected that the foregoing 
will cover all of the conditions which 
might arise—or that the fleet set-ups in- 
dicated in the charts can be used in all 
cases without modification. 

It is believed, however, that study of 
the peculiar operating requirements of 
this industry, together with the compara- 
tive advantages of different types of 
equipment, will permit reduced capital 
investments, greater operating economies, 
and improved service to the public. 


New Barrel Stacker 


The Lewis-Shepard Company, han- 
dling equipment manufacturers in 
Watertown, Mass., has placed on the 
market a new barrel stacker or portable 
elevator for use in warehouses, chemical 
plants, oil refineries, distilleries, etc. 

“This new barrel and drum stacker,” 
says the announcement, “can be equipped 
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with holding strips on platform to pre- 
vent barrel rolling off; equipped with 
turntable in platform to turn drums; 
equipped with removable rollers to han- 
dle cases; equipped with platform rolls 
to rotate barrels so they will come ‘bung 
up’ in rack, and has double ‘knee-action’ 
or hinges, both high and low, so it may 
bend down when moving under beams, 
low ceilings, or through doorways.” 





Obituary 


Frederick Espert 


Frederick Espert, president of the 
Monarch Refrigerating Co., Chicago, died 
in his apartment at the Medinah Michi- 
gan Avenue Club on Apri! 29. Seventy- 
two years old, he had been ill with heart 
disease. 

Mr. Espert had been identified with 
refrigerating about forty years. He be- 
came vice-president of the Monarch firm 
in 1894, and in 1932 succeeded his 
brother, Michael, as president. He was a 
native of Chicago. 


E. A. Cormany 


Earl A. Cormany, owner and manager 
of the Beloit Transfer & Storage Co., 
Beloit, Wis., died in a local hospital on 
April 26 after an illness of a few days. 
A resident of Beloit, he established his 
warehouse business about twenty years 
ago. He is survived by his wife and a 
son. 


Carl Hooper 


Carl Hooper, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Crabtree Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Chattanooga, died on March 
25. He was a member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


John Schuppert 


John Schuppert, president of the 
Schuppert Transfer Company, Corydon, 
Ind., died of a heart attack on April 28. 
He was 64 years old. 





April Winners in 
Pulley Contest 


> winners in the American Pulley 
Company’s picture title contest on 
page 1 in the April Distribution and 
Warehousing are announced by the 
American as follows: 

First, LeRoy W. Allison, 170 Roseville 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. Title: “Just a 
Few More American Hand Trucks Need- 
ed on This Job.” 

Second, M. L. Ellis, 79 East 130th 
Street, New York. Title: “Travel in 
Style—A Smile a Mile.” 

Third, D. S. Etzwiller, Roach Apple- 
ton Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Title: “Economically Done.” 

The picture showed an African darkey 
pushing an explorer seated on a hand 
truck, with bundle-carrying safari men 
in the rear. 
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Distribution Effort 
Must Be in the Field 
—Not in the Office 


(Concluded from page 32) 


to grow lazy in his office chair: the con- 
cern that will come out of the depression 
with colors flying is the one that fights 
for its place in the market. 

And, the procession is for decentraliza- 
tion. The effective work must be done 
in the field: not in the home office. 

Salesmen must be on the ground. They 
must be able to call frequently. This 
involves a sales agency close to the mar- 
ket, able to drop in two or three times 
a week instead of “alternate Tuesdays.” 
The five-day week has made us all con- 
scious of time. More than ever before, 
in American business history, things 
today must be done in a hurry. Sales- 
manship is no exception to this rule. 

And, when a country lives next step 
from a radio and when airplane travel 
is hurting our railroads, only a fool 
would continue to believe that “ship- 
ment from factory” will satisfy any 
mortal. Nothing but a spot stock, within 
the delivery limits of each zone, will 
suffice. The trend is unmistakable; de- 
livery must be immediate. 

If you question either of these “trends’ 
in today’s marketing think once again of 
such figures as these: 


’ 


In six months, in 16 cities, defi- 
nite reports of 57 branch factories, 
144 new warehousing connections, 
750 newly established sales offices 
and more than 1,100 newly shipped 
spot stocks. 


Others sense the trend. They are act- 
ing. They are determined to have better 
distribution for their goods. 





Slot Machines Seized at 
New York Warehouse 


New York City police descended upon 
the Gramercy Storage Warehouse, Inc., 
on East 17th Street, on the night of May 
10 and seized between 400 and 500 slot 
machines. Valued at $100 each, the gam- 
bling devices were disguised in packing 
cases bearing such notations as “Glass 
for Export.’ Earlier in the day the 
authorities had raided three motor 
trucks and confiscated 170 machines, all 
of which were consigned to novelty com- 
panies in London, England and Chicago. 
The drivers were arrested and held un- 
der a State law which makes it a mis- 
demeanor to sell, store, lease or trans- 
port such machines. The warehouse firm 
was without knowledge of the contents 
of the cases. 

The alleged manufacturer, incor- 
porated in Illinois, was made defendant 
in a Court order to show cause why he 
should not be restrained from selling 
and distributing coin-operated machines 
pending action to revoke his certificate 
to do business in New York State. 

At the May meeting of the New York 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
the members were warned against ac- 
cepting such machines for storage. 
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Spark Plug Inspection Adds to 


Mileage and Performance 


N recent months a few of the spark plug manufacturers 
have been stressing the need for periodic inspection 
cleaning and adjustment—necessary for attainment 

of better fuel mileage and engine performance. 

“Some day we hope you fellows in the maintenance field 
will understand that a spark plug has something else to do 
besides give you a lot of trouble, and it will give a lot less 
trouble if you try to understand what it is supposed to do.” 

So said Alex Taub, chief of the engine section of Chev- 
rolet’s engineering department, at a recent meeting of 
the Metropolitan Section Society of Automotive Engineers. 

A spark plug can and will give trouble if it is not the 
right one, or if it is not looked after. On the other hand 
the spark plug is not always to blame for some of the 
troubles credited to it. 

Among the evils which sometimes may be traced to 
spark plugs are hard starting; loss of power at high 
speeds; high fuel consumption; and missing at low or 
idling speeds. Causes for these are many but there are 
really only a few things that can be wrong, in most 
instances. 

First, the wrong type of length of plug, or one which 
is either too hot or too cold for the particular engine. 

Regarding length and heat and cold, the engine makers, 
in cooperation with the plug manufacturers, have scientifi- 
cally determined everything except the matter of sensi- 
tivity to temperature for varying operation conditions. 


Department Conducted 


Some Hints for the 
Fleet Operator 








It is quite important in some engines just how far the gap 
is from the shoulder of the plug. Given two plugs of the 
same general type, a “long” plug may work better in one 
make of engine; a “short” plug in another make. “Work 
better” means the development of maximum power or 
torque; good idling characteristics; and maximum fuel 
economy. 

In many engines the position of the gap with respect 
to the inner surface of the combustion chamber is highly 
important. When fuel enters the chamber, particularly at 
low speeds, the density of the mixture is not uniform 
throughout the chamber. In other words, there will be 
layers of thin and heavy mixtures, called “stratification” 
by engineers. In their studies the engineers explore the 
chamber near the spark plug to determine whether, or how 
far, the plug should extend into the chamber so that the 
spark will occur in a layer of dense mixture, to insure 
more complete combustion by proper ignition of the charge. 

Partial missing as well as incomplete combustion is re- 
sponsible for lack of fuel economy and this missing, in 
part or in full, only occasionally, will not be noticeable to 
the driver; at the worst it might come to his notice only in 
the form of a slight increase in engine roughness. And 
if soft rubber mountings are used, even this symptom 
might not show up. 

To avoid these troubles, be sure and use the plugs that 
are specified by the engine maker. 








AS regards the question of too hot or 
too cold, this may be explained by 
stating that a spark plug at best is a 
compromise between best idling and 
maximum torque operation; and as the 
throttle on an engine is opened, the plug 
temperature increases. Then, if the 
spark plug electrode does not cool rapidly 
enough, the high temperature will cause 
pre-ignition. 

On the other hand if the plug is de- 
signed for rapid cooling it may cool too 
fast when the engine is idling or running 
under light load, causing fouling. Foul- 
ing due to carbon deposits not being 
burned off is due to a plug which runs 
too cold. 

The difference between a hot and a 
cold plug is generally only a matter of 
the distance from the tip of the insulator 
to the seat of the insulator in the metal 
shell—_the longer the distance, other 
things being equal, the “hotter” the plug. 


Spark plugs which come with new 
engines generally lean toward the “hot” 
side. All new engines pump oil to a 
greater or lesser degree before the rings 
are properly seated and pistons and cyl- 
inder walls are worn in. The use of oil 
in gasoline for breaking in new engines, 
and their slower r.p.m. during that 
period, make it necessary to use slightly 
hotter plugs than would be desirable 
when the vehicle is later operated under 
considerable loads and at relatively high 
speeds. 

An even hotter plug than is recom- 
mended by the factory may be necessary 
when the truck is seldom run at high 
speed or when the engine is idling a 
good part of the time. Operating con- 
ditions change the requirements fre- 
quently; but in changing from a hot to 
a cold plug, or vice versa, care should be 
taken that the plugs are of the same 
length, so that the position of the gap in 


the combustion chamber is not altered. 

Turning to the problem of care, this 
involves for the main part two factors 
—namely, the gap width; and _ the 
amount of coating on the insulator. 

Some engineers claim that a 10/1000th 
of inch error in gap width might in some 
cases produce a 5 to 8 per cent loss in 
fuel economy. Whether or not this is 
correct, both too wide or too narrow a 
gap will give trouble eventually in some 
form or other. 

A given ignition system can supply 
just so much energy at the spark plug 
and no more. The wider the gap, the 
more energy it requires to make a spark 
jump that gap; the faster the engine 
operates, the less effective the ignition 
system. It therefore can be seen that if 
the gap is wide enough, the spark will 
not jump at all; or at least will be very 
weak, causing misfiring at high speeds. 

Too narrow a gap, on the other hand, 
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may cause bad idling and hard starting. 
In this case the spark itself may not be 
sufficiently hot or sufficiently long to 
produce proper ignition of the fuel and 
air mixture in the combustion chamber. 
Too narrow a gap might also cause mis- 
firing at high engine speeds, in some en- 
gines, by not properly igniting the mix- 
ture. 

Seldom, however, are plug gaps found 
to be too narrow. They may frequently 
be too wide, due to normal wear of elec- 
trodes at the gap or to burning due to 
high temperatures. For best economy, 
regapping should occur every time the 
plugs are cleaned. 

Now for the last and perhaps the most 
important trouble—deposits on the center 
insulator. These consist of oil, carbon 
and oxides. The latter deposit, from 
fuel burned and in some cases special 
fuels, leaves additional forms of chemical 
deposits on the plug. 

The point to remember is that these 
deposits are conductors of electricity and 
have the habit of increasing in con- 
ductivity as their temperature is in- 
creased. 

Being conductors, they to some extent 
short-circuit the plug and rob it of some 
of the energy derived from the ignition 
system. 

At high engine speeds, when plug tem- 
peratures are high, this short-circuiting 
may cause misfiring (not very readily 
determined by the operator of the truck). 
As a result of this inability to notice 
the defect, fuel loss may occur to the 
extent of 10 per cent or more. What 
happens is that the plug misfires a cou- 
ple of times—during this period the tem- 
perature in the combustion chamber, and 
that of the plug, drops and the coat- 
ing on the insulator cools off, loses its 
conductivity, and again there is sufficient 
energy for the spark to jump across the 
gap. The cycle then starts over again. 

This brings out more forcefully the 
fact that the wider the gap, the smaller 
the amount of coating on the plug neces- 
sary to cause short-circuiting and mis- 
firing. 

Frequent cleaning is the answer. An 
insulator normally is white. It has a 
reddish brown color; or, if it is glassy, 
or blistered, it has a coating of oxide 
even though that coating is not apparent 
in any other way. 

A 3,000- to 5,000-mile cleaning policy 
is advisable. Frequent appearance of 
these coatings probably means that the 
plugs may be too hot. If cooler plugs 
do not solve the problem, the trouble is 
probably in the ignition or in-take sys- 
tem of engine, including carburetor. 
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Federal Announces New 11% and 2-Ton Models 
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The 1%4-ton, Model 15-X 


HE Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 

has brought out two new models 1% 
and 2-tonners, respectively priced at 
$645 and $845. Maximum gross ratings 
are 10,000 pounds for the 1%4-ton when 
equipped with dual rear tires, and 
11,000 pounds for the 2-ton. 

Both models are built with wheelbase 
lengths of 137, 153, 162 and 174 inches. 
The larger model is available also with 
a wheelbase of 187 inches. 

In appearance these trucks are similar 
to other models in the Federal line, hav- 
ing the new V-type sloping radiator with 
grill front, and the same style stream- 
line hood and cowl, wide sweeping front 
fenders and heavy-pressed channel front 
bumper. 

Standard tires on the 1%4-ton chassis 
are 6.00/20 6-ply front and 32x6 8-ply 
rear; while the 2-ton is equipped stand- 


ard with 6.00/20 6-ply single front and 
dual rear tires. Wheels are cast steel 
with demountable rims. 

The 6-cylinder powerplant is of the 
L-head type with seven big main bear- 
ings. With 3%-in. bore and 4%-in. 
stroke, 62 hp. is developed at a low en- 
gine speed of 2,600 r. p. m. A larger 
engine of 263 cubic inch displacement is 
furnished in the 2-ton at extra cost. 

The fish-belly frame has a maximum 
depth of 8% inches. Flanges are 2% 
inches wide and the thickness of the 
steel is 7/32 inches. 

A 4-speed transmission is a unit with 
the engine and is provided at the right 
for power take-off facilities. The rear 
axle is full-floating of the bevel type 
with straddle-mounted pinion gear. 
Brakes are hydraulic of the internal 
type. 





Drive Against Diverting 
Colorado Gas Taxes from 
Maintenance of Highways 


HE Colorado Transfer and Ware- 

housemen’s Association, the Colorado 
Motor Truck Common Carriers Associa- 
tion and other motor transportation in- 
dustries are backing a movement to have 
introduced in the next session of the 
State Legislature a bill restricting the 
expenditure of gasoline tax money, road 
taxes and other funds collected from the 
operation of motor vehicles, to construc- 
tion, maintenance and supervision of 
roads. 

The drive is the result of diversion, 
by the last State Legislature, of a large 
portion of the road fund for relief pur- 
poses. Warehousemen and many other 
groups feel that the step set a dangerous 
precedent. It is generally agreed that if 
money can be diverted for one use, it 


could be diverted for others, and that 
many politicians would not hesitate to 
avail themselves of such an opportunity. 

At the time the measure was passed, 
most legal authorities agreed it would 
be held unconstitutional if carried to the 
high Courts, but because of the urgent 
need for relief funds no one was willing 
to contest the plan. 





Chicago Motor Terminal 
Adds Warehouse Space 


An extensive expansion program is be- 
ing planned by the Chicago Motor Express 
Terminal, home of 38 trucking companies 
handling distribution of merchandise in 
some 2,000 cities and towns. More than 
1,000 trucks are in operation. 

The company has added 30,000 square 
feet of space to its facilities on Lumber 
Street, giving it a combined area of more 
than 100,000 square feet. 
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New Precooler Unit for 
Refrigerated Trucks 


Tt PRECOOLER CORP., Chicago, 
has brought out a new mechanical 
unit for precooling refrigerator cars and 
motor trucks. It is claimed that this 
unit reduces icing costs 30 per cent and 
precools in one-fourth the time required 
by the present day ice and salt mix 
method. 

The Precooler is a portable unit which 
requires no changes or heavy installation 
equipment. It operates from the ship- 
per’s present refrigerating equipment, 
being placed in the car or truck through 
the door or bunker. Circulation of cooled 
air is obtained by means of a four-bladed 
propeller fan which circulates the air at 
the rate of 4,000 cubic feet per minute, 
this effecting a complete change of air 
in the car every half minute. The fol- 
lowing advantages are claimed: . 

1. Cost of mechanical precooling with 
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the Precooler is $1 per ton for power 
and refrigeration as compared with $4 
per ton for ice and salt mix. 

2. Precooler reduces time required to 
precool cars 75 per cent with consequent 
substantial reduction in labor costs and 
elimination of shipping delays. 

8. Due to greater air conditioning ef- 
ficiency, initial icings can be eliminated 
in many cases; also the number of re- 
icings is reduced. 





“Traffic Type” Trucks 
Announced by Mack 


EARING the designation “Traffic 
Type,” two new heavy-duty Macks 
of cab-over-engine design are now in 
production. Paralleling two older Mack 
models of conventional arrangement, the 
new models, due to their condensed for- 
ward construction, save in each case 3 
feet in length as compared with the cor- 
responding conventional models, besides 
providing 1/3 front and 2/3’s rear dis- 
tribution of gross weight. 

The new Model CH, rated at 3-5 tons, 
can carry 1,100 pounds more than its 
conventional counterpart; while the new 
CJ, rated at 3%4-6 tons, will carry 1,200 
pounds more than its conventional mate. 
The increase of only 5 per cent in gross 
weight ratings on the new trucks is ex- 
plained by the fact that the correspond- 
ing conventional models, because of their 
set-back front axle construction, already 
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Davey Co. Announces Power Elevator Tailgate 





The tailgate up— 


(aa designed to increase earning 
power of truck vans has been brought 
out in the Davey-Troell power elevator 
tailgate for handling loads in or out 
without manual labor. The maker is 
the Davey Compressor Co., Inc., Kent, 
Ohio. 

The tailgate and its mechanism are in 
effect a power elevator operated by a 
take-off from the truck engine. Mounted 
in a welded frame of structural steel and 
comprising the rear end of the truck or 
van body, it can be built into the frame 
when a new body is being constructed, or 
can be quickly installed in an old chassis 
by any commercial body-builder. 

The tailgate is driven by a worm gear 
having a ratio of approximately 40 to 1. 
The unit requires from 1 to 2 h.p. for 
the handling of full loads. 

Two drums near center of truck chassis 
are controlled by a shaft from the worm 


—and down 


gear and operate cables leading to rams 
in vertical sliding grooves. These rams 
raise and lower the tailgate. 

During travel the tailgate serves as a 
regulation type of endgate of standard 
dimensions, holding the load safely in. 
When ready to unload, it is swung out 
horizontally on its heavy pivoting rod, 
flush with the floor of the truck, and the 
load is moved out upon it. A touch on 
the control lever starts the gate lower- 
ing. Ordinarily it moves down to the 
street level within 60 seconds; and it will 
lift a load in the same time. 

The tailgate can be stopped instantly 
at any point either up or down. Rate of 
vertical motion can be regulated at will 
by increasing or decreasing speed of 
truck engine, 

The unit handles 
tors, ranges, radiators, 
other general retail items. 


iceless refrigera- 
furnaces, and 





carry 30 per cent of the gross weight 
on the front tires. Turning radius is re- 
duced 5 feet. 

Driver-comfort features the new cabs. 
Seats and back cushions have deep 
springs with curled hair padding. Genuine 
leather is used as covering. Cab ap- 
pointments include dome light, coat 
hooks, metal pocket for driver’s papers, 
and an electric ventilating fan. The 
divided windshield of two sections affords 
a choice of opening in either section. 
Four large door-type ventilators in the 


cowl give additional comfort in _ hot 
weather; these serve to draw off the 
warm air from around the cab floor. 
The engine is insulated. Seating is 
heat-tight, accoustically dead and gas- 
proof. Removal of the middle back and 
seat cushions permits raising of the 
engine housing and gives access to the 
spark plugs, distributor, generator, oil 
filter and valve tappets. Easy accessibil- 
ity of the other engine parts is secured 
by folding the two side seats up out of 
the way and lifting out the floorboards. 





Mack Model CJ heavy-duty truck 
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U. S. Court Orders Reargument 
of Motions for a New Trial in 
Philadelphia “Allowance” Case 


EVELOPMENTS in the Philadel- 

phia “allowances case” since the 
filing of motions by counsel for the de- 
fendant Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the defendant Merchants Warehouse Co. 
for a new trial following the awarding 
to the plaintiff Terminal Warehouse Co. 
of $136,125 in its suit for $1,500,000 
damages, by a jury in United States 
District Court, are as follows: 

The motions for a new trial of the 
case, wherein the plaintiff alleged it sus- 
tained losses in the amount demanded 
through the defendant railroad company 
allowing special rebates to the defendant 
warehouse concern with which it was 
held by the plaintiff to have entered into 
a conspiracy, were argued before Judge 
Oliver B. Dickinson, on May 4. 

On May 8 the Court ordered the mo- 
tion for a new trial and an arrest of 
judgment down for reargument upon a 
question suggested in a rather lengthy 
opinion offered, with leave to counsel to 
discuss “any questions which, in their 
judgment, should be discussed.” 

Before this order from Judge Dickin- 
son had been issued, John J. Hickey, 
Washington, counsel for the plaintiff 
Terminal company, and Thomas Raeburn 
White of White, Schnader, Maris & 
Clapp, Philadelphia, also for the plain- 
tiff, entered a petition to allow “reason- 
able compensation for services rendered 
as attorneys for the plaintiff” in the 
preparation, argument and trial of the 
case in this “Action for treble damages 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” 
Setting forth a list of difficulties which 
they were obliged to undergo, including 
the necessity for familiarizing them- 
selves with many technical points about 
railroading and warehousing, in their 
investigation to learn the relationship 
between the service and rates and the 
“abnormal warehouse conditions in the 
Philadelphia District,” the plaintiff’s 
attorneys suggested to the Court that a 
reasonable fee would be $75,000. The 
petition reminded the Court that counsel 
had been actively engaged on the case 
since June, 1931; that the facts upon 
which it was based were of “complicated 
nature,” and that more than forty points 
had been assigned as error in the mo- 
tions for a new trial as petitioned by 
both defendants. The fee named was 
asked in addition to the damages and 
costs in the case by the plaintiff’s counsel 
in asking judgment against the defend- 
ants. 

John Hampton Barnes, attorney for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
Robert T. McCracken, attorney for the 
Merchants Warehouse Co., filed an an- 
swer to the petition for allowance of 
counsel fee by the plaintiff’s lawyers. 
In this answer they averred that the 
petition should be dismissed “as a matter 
of law,” and asked the Court to deny and 
dismiss it. The answer by defendants’ 
counsel states in substance that they are 
informed and believe that little or no 
work was required of plaintiff’s counsel 
in preparation of the suit, because it 
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formed the basis of three separate pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which the plaintiff was a 
party complainant and in which Mr. 
Hickey, of plaintiff’s counsel, was attor- 
ney for those complainants. Further, 
that all the issues of fact raised by the 
recent suit were raised in the prior pro- 
ceedings, begun on June 1, 1928, and 
were actively litigated up to and includ- 
ing May, 1931; and that the preparation 
of those prior proceedings necessarily 
included the preparation of the recent 
suit for trial. Defendants’ counsel fur- 
ther set forth that little or no work was 
required of plaintiff’s counsel over and 
above that expended in preparation for 
and trial of the prior Interstate Com- 
merce proceedings and, as a matter of 
law, the petitioners may not recover a 
fee for their services in the prior pro- 
ceeding under the guise of a fee for 
alleged services in the recent suit. 

It was averred also by defendants’ 
counsel that none of the services of 
plaintiff’s counsel in preparing, arguing 


Situation Wanted 


OUNG man, formerly with 

national distributor, wants 
connection with a warehouse 
offering a future. 

Intimate knowledge of traf- 
fic practices. Willing to start 
in any branch of the business. 
Will locate any place offering 
opportunity. Unmarried. Re- 
ferences furnished. 

Address Box F-851 care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 








and pleading and making motions was 
in any manner extraordinary or unusual 
enough to justify payment of other than 
a usual, fair and reasonable counsel fee; 
that the simplicity and shortness of the 
trial of the present suit is attributable 
solely to the voluntary action of the de- 
fendant Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in 
cooperating with and giving free access 
to accountants sent by the plaintiff or its 
counsel to examine and verify certain 
records of the defendant, and that means 
of proof of such activities and services 
of plaintiff’s counsel outside the Court 
room, as are claimed in this suit, are 
“within the exclusive knowledge of plain- 
tiff’s counsel.” 

The respondents in their answer set 
forth also that there is “now pending 
before the Court a companion suit 
brought by Walter A. Bailey, trading as 
Bailey Warehouses, versus the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. and Merchants Ware- 
house Co., as of the March Term, 1932,” 
which suit, like the foregoing, grows out 
of a previous Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission proceeding. In that suit, counsel 
for this plaintiff represents the plaintiff 
Walter A. Bailey and it is asserted that 
the pleadings and pre-trial motions and 
arguments in the present suit and in the 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Receiver Is Appointed 
for Detroit Terminal: 
Business Is Continued 


LEX. J. GROESBECK, a former 
governor of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of Detroit Harbor 
Terminals, Inc., Detroit, by Circuit 
Judge DeWitt H. Merriam. 

The petition for such appointment was 
supported by James T. Woodward, chair- 
man of the warehouse firm’s board of di- 
rectors, and by Donald S. Kiscadden, a 
director; and was opposed by Leo J. 
McMillan, the corporation’s president, 
and E. A. Barnett, its secretary. The 
consistent deadlock, divided two and 
two, necessitated receivership, in the 
Court’s opinion. 

A week after the receiver was ap- 
pointed, the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders was held, but proved little more 
than a formality because of the receiver- 
ship. 

The appointment of Mr. Groesbeck 
was challenged by the company’s attor- 
neys on the ground that the company 
was solvent. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, at 
Lansing on May 8, confirmed the Groes- 
beck appointment, whereafter the stock- 
holders met again and elected a new 
board of directors, comprising Thomas 
J. Payne, Harold F. Nadeau, John R. 
Watkins and A. W. Sempliner. 


Reorganization 


Mr. Groesbeck announced as his policy 
an immediate reorganization with the 
object of terminating the receivership. 
“We will start a survey at once to effect 
drastic economies,” he said. “As soon as 
things are in shape again, we will pre- 
sent the case to the Court and let it 
decide whether the receiver may not step 
out.” 

Thomas Bartel, who has been with the 
organization about six months, is the 
present operating executive, with the 
receiver actively identified with the man- 
agement. Mr. Bartel said the firm would 
carry on business as usual, that a good 
season in lake traffic and shipping was 
anticipated, and that income should be 
25 per cent over that of last year. 


McAllister Estate 
About $160,000 


An estate of $159,899 was left by John 
H. McAllister, who, president of the 
McAllister Warehouse Co., Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., died in January. The property 
includes the McAllister plant at Browne 
Street and Northern Pacific Railway, 
valued at $18,000; the Arctic cold stor- 
age building at 116 West Pacific, valued 
at $15,000; and several other real estate 
holdings. A large part of the estate was 
in bonds. 

The widow is the principal heir and is 
one of the executors. 

Mr. McAllister was a member of the 
National] Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, Washington State Ware- 
housemen’s_ Association and Spokane 
Warehouse and Transfer Association. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


HEE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country is 
thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Rate Stabilization Is 
Foreseen by D. S. Adams 
Under Merchandise Code 


Bh mee: the operation of the Merchan- 
dise Warehousing Trade Code the 
outlook for the Trade “is perhaps the best 
we have had in many years,” D. S. 
Adams, Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the Trade’s Code Authority, told the 
delegates who attended the semi-annual 
meeting of the Midwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association at Topeka on 
April 20-21. 

“The main thing to consider is stabiliz- 
ing the industry, and this we are doing,” 
Mr. Adams said in a talk entirely apart 
from his “The New Deal for the Mer- 
chandise Warehousing Trade” (page ??). 

“The industry is trying to stabilize its 
services—its trade practice—and it will 
have this effect: that anyone desiring 
our services will find in the industry the 
same standard services, and standardiza- 
tion throughout the country. This will 
be a great step forward,” continued Mr. 
Adams, who is president of the merchan- 
dise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

“Standardized rates will make the peo- 
ple have more confidence in our industry. 
By filing tariffs based on a Code formula 
our rates will never be lower than the 
reasonable cost of such services, which 
will undoubtedly stabilize prices. I don’t 
mean that the Code is a price-fixing prop- 
osition, that it is a price-increasing or 
price-decreasing proposition, but it will 
mean that by the application of that 
formula the rates throughout the coun- 
try will not be subject to wise variations 
as they have been particularly during 
the depression. I had occasion once to 
work up a sort of survey of rates in the 
South and North and found that the 
rates varied as much as 200 or 300 per 
cent. The Code will do away with that. 
The charges for services will be at vari- 
ance in only exceptional cases and then 
not more than 20 per cent.” 

Nearly seventy-five members of the 
association assembled at Topeka. Put- 
ting into effect the trucking Code ma- 
terially cut down the number present. 

Following an address of welcome by 
Mayor Ketchum and response by Harry 
C. Herschman, St. Joseph, as general 
vice-president, the executive committee 
report was made by Frank M. Cole, Kan- 
sas City, president. The _ secretary- 
manager, A. E. Brooks, Kansas City, 
sounded a note optimism with the state- 
ment “I am convinced that the NRA is 
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the solution to the problems of today if 
those engaged in the industry will pull 
toward a common point of rehabilitation. 

Mr. Herschman outlined the NRA code 
purposed for the refrigerating warehouse 
industry. 

The household goods, merchandise and 
cold storage divisions held group meet- 
ings, and an evening banquet program 
was featured by a talk by J. Glenn 
Logan, NRA counsel for Kansas. 

—Ted Wear. 


““MassW A” Sounds Call for 
New England Association 


T,. ROM the offices of the Massachusetts 
Warehousemen’s Association, at 40 
Court Street, Boston, announcement has 
gone forth to all merchandise, household 
goods and cold storage warehouse opera- 
tors in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut that it is purposed to organize 
a New England association. The plan is 
understood to have the backing of State 
and local associations in the territory. 

The primary purpose is to assist ad- 
ministration of the NRA Codes of Fair 
Competition. 

Meanwhile Charles E. Nichols, Boston, 
Region No. 1 member of the Merchandise 
Warehousing Trade Code Authority, has 
designated the Massachusetts W. A., the 
Connecticut W. A. and the revived South- 
ern New England W. A. as agents in ad- 
ministering the Code. He is placing with 
them copies of tariffs filed by merchan- 
dise members of the Trade and is calling 
upon the three groups to study the 
tariffs to determine whether they are in 
accordance with Code requirements. 

—C. Frederic Wellington. 





Local Organized 
in Topeka 


| faery executives in Topeka, 
Kansas, organized the Transfer & 
Storage Association at a meeting on May 
7. A committee was created to draw up 
a constitution and by-laws. Officers of 
the new group were elected as follows: 
President, E. H. White, president 
Topeka Transfer & Storage Co. 
Vice-President, E. D. Brown, Kansas 
Transfer & Storage Co. 
Secretary, W. H. Gayhart, president 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
Treasurer, F. E. Richmond, Richmond 
Transfer Co. 


Rhode Island Household 
Goods Operators Form a 
State-wide Association 


HE Rhode Island Warehouse and 

Movers’ Association was organized on 
May 23 by storage executives who as- 
sembled, from all parts of the State, in 
the offices of the Cady Moving & Storage 
Co., Providence. The group elected the 
following officers: 

President, Wilfred J. Paquin, presi- 
dent of company of that name, Provi- 
dence. 

Vice-President, Herbert E. Green, 
manager Green’s, Inc., Providence. 

Secretary, George W. Jones, president 
Jones Warehouses, Inc., Providence. 

Treasurer, Daniel C. McQueeney, pres- 
ident Cady Moving & Storage Co., Provi- 
dence. 

Directors, William Arpin, Providence; 
Ear! Linkhorn, Cranston; Herbert Coutu, 
Pawtucket. 

Andrew J. Lee, secretary of the Rhode 
Island State Adjustment Board of NRA, 
addressed the meeting with an explana- 
tion of the Household Goods Storage and 
Moving Trade Code. 





Texas-Southwest May 
Change Its Name 


HE deferred annual meeting of the 

Texas-Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association, tentatively 
set for May 17-19 at Fort Worth, was 
again postponed, and provisional plans 
are now under way for it to be held some 
time in July. The delay has been due to 
the household goods code situation at 
Washington. 

One subject which will be discussed is 
the suggestion that the organization’s 
name be changed to “Southwest Ware- 
house and Transfermen’s Association” as 
being more truly representative of the 
region covered, which includes Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and part of 
Louisiana as well as Texas. 





Local Is Formed in 
Columbia, Mo. 


yar emer and moving executives in 
Columbia, Mo., have organized the 
Columbia Transfer and Storage Associa- 
tion. H. E. Seurlock of the Scurlock 
Transfer & Storage Co. is president and 
L. E. Orschlen of the Orschlen Brothers 
Transfer Co. is secretary. Weekly meet- 
ings are held. 
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New Membership 
Affiliations 

Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses (a division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association) : 

Evansville Ice & Storage Co., Evansville, 
i. ; 
Ing ichigan Butter & Egg Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The Terminal Cold Storage and Ice Com- 


pany, Dayton, Ohio. 
York Storage & Ice Company, York, Pa. 


Connecticut Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 


Boat Line Warehouse Co., Hartford. 
Whitaker & Bacon, Hartford. 


Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion: 


Miller North 
Philadelphia. 


Broad Storage Company, 


Midwest Warehouse and Transfer- 
men’s Association: 


Carstenson Transfer 
fowa. 

Daggett Transfer & Storage Company, Ot- 
tumwa, lowa. 

Dodge City Transfer & Storage Co., Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

Ferrin Van & Storage Co., Omaha. 
Co., 


& Storage, Clinton, 


Cover Moving & Storage Ottawa, 
Kansas. 
McKay & Krahling, Sheldon, Iowa. 


MeLeod Transfer Company, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 

Parsons Cold Storage Company, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Standley Transfer & Storage Co., Boone, 


Iowa. 


Southern Warehousemen’s Association: 
Bonded Warehouse Company, Pensacola, 
la. 


Texas-Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association: 


Shufflebarger Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Wald Transfer & Storage Co., Houston. 





PWA Loan Is Opposed By 
New Orleans Interests 


HE New Orleans Merchandise Ware- 

housemen’s Association and other 
business interests in the Crescent City 
are opposing the granting of a PWA 
loan of $5,700,000 to Belle Chasse 
Terminals, Inc., a Chicago corporation, 
for financing development of a project 
which would include warehouse space, a 
dock, transit sheds, etc., on waterfront 
outside the port limits. 

Opponents say present facilities meet 
existing demands and that New Orleans 
commerce, warehousing included, would 
be jeopardized by creating of a competi- 
tive port. 


Portland Group 
Elects Wilson 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Portland Draymen & Warehouse- 
men’s Association, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
the following executives were elected to 
office: 

President, David Wilson, 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

Vice-President Merchandise Division, 
J. W. Chaney, vice-president Rapid 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 

Vice-President Household Goods Di- 
vision, Walter Holleque, manager Lyon 
Van & Storage Co. 


of Pihl 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS—NEWS 


Secretary, Harry E. Cogwill, owner 
Post Special Delivery Co. 

Treasurer, Peter Pihl, of Pihl Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 

Manager, W. C. Francis, 
Couch Building. 

Trustees, H. M. Clark, president Hol- 
man Transfer Co.; Donald G. Bates, 
president Oregon Transfer Co.; Glenn 
Belins, manager Bekins Moving & Stor- 
age Co.; S. M. Gaddis, secretary Hunt 
Transfer Co., Inc. 
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Liddle Heads Iowa 
State Truck Group 


HE Iowa Truck Owners’ Association 

was organized on April 15 with ware- 
house executives among the officers elect- 
ed. The meeting was held in Des Moines. 

The president of the new group is 
H. D. Liddle, president of the Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Co., Des Moines. 

The secretary is Robert B. Cass, vice- 
president of the Iowa Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Waterloo. 





DSInc. Removes to 
Anchor Warehouse 


Announcement is made by Joseph G. 
Temple, Chicago, second vice-president 
and secretary of Distribution Service, 
Inc., that the Chicago headquarters of- 
fice of DSInc. has been removed to 219 
E. North Water Street from 427 W. Erie 
Street. 

The organization’s new home is the ad- 
dress of the Anchor Storage Co. Sidney 
A. Smith, president of Anchor and 
general president of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, is a member of 
DSInce. 


Personals 


Ernest T. Chadwell, vice-president of 
the Bond, Chadwell Co., Nashville, was 
elected president of the Nashville Rotary 
Club on April 6. 

M. J. Gibney has succeeded W. B. Long 
as manager and operating executive of 
the Columbian Warehouse Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

A. I. Medaris, formerly with the Se- 
curity Storage Co., Denver, and earlier 
with the Kennicott Patterson Ware- 
house Corporation of that city, has be- 
come affiliated with the Merchants 
Transfer Co., Denver. 

L. D. Owen, vice-president of West- 
land Warehouses, Inc., Los Angeles, is 
conducting a series of ten lectures at the 
University College of the University of 
California. Tis talks deal with industrial 
real estate and plant location and con- 
struction. 

Alfred F. Ruby, formerly a district 
manager of the Trans- Continental 
Freight Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the long distance and forwarding 
departments of the D. W. Dunn Co., 
Boston. 

J. P. Tarry, president of the Tarry 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Inc., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., has been elected a director 
of the Wichita Falls Rotary Club. 
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“ConnWA” to _ Liberalize 
Membership; New England 
Association Being Formed 


—— of by-laws to conform 
with code provisions and enable the 
group to function as a code enforcing 
agency was authorized at the May meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Warehousemen’s 
Association in New Haven. Secretary 
E. C. Palmer, New Haven, was in- 
structed to liberalize the membership 
clauses and bring up the new draft for 
action at the June meeting. This action 
was taken after Charles E. Nichols, 
Boston, Region No. 1 member of the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code 
Authority, had reported the Connecticut 
membership requirements to be too strict. 

The association took under advisement 
the long-agitated proposal for the set- 
ting up of a New England Warehouse- 
men’s Association, which is now being 
urged by Mr. Nichols and others in the 
Trade. Mr. Nichols pointed out that 
such a group would not interfere with 
the operations of existing State and lo- 
cal associations, and would provide a 
means for the distribution of Code bul- 
letins and other activities. There are 
about 200 warehouse firms in New Eng- 
land, he said, many of which are not 
covered by local or State groups. 

John W. Connelly, Hartford, the asso- 
ciation’s president, was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of members from vari- 
ous sections to work on provisions of 
the Household Goods Moving and Stor- 
age Trade Code and to draw up an ad- 
visory furniture moving tariff. To make 
this committee representative of the 
whole trade, each committee member will 
be empowered to appoint an additional 
committee-man from outside the associa- 
tion membership. 

John G. Neeser, New York, eastern 
vice-president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, outlined 
provisions of the new household goods 
Code. He expressed belief that the in- 
dustry was fortunate in having obtained 
a basic 48-hour week, a higher minimum 
than that granted other industries. The 
open price provision would probably re- 
act to the benefit of the higher-priced 
movers, he said, pointing to the provi- 
sion for meeting competition with con- 
sent of the Code Authority. 

The moving and storage industry was 
comparatively well organized and thus 
would have a good foundation on which 
to build Code enforcement boards, Mr. 
Neeser said, adding that most of the 
work on Code problems would fall on the 
shoulders of local Code Authorities. He 
recommended that such boards be kept 
small, and compact. 

—Charles B. Barr, 





Diamond Match Co. Leases 
from Central in Chicago 


The Diamond Match Co. has leased 
from the Central Storage & Forwarding 
Co. the entire fourth floor of Central’s 
Unit “C” building in the Pershing Road 
development in Chicago’s Central Manu- 
facturing District. 
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Frank H. Robie Dies; 
Maine Senator Was a 
Warehouse Executive 


RANK H. ROBIE, manager and 

operating executive of the New Eng- 
land Cold Storage Co., Inc., Portland, 
Me., and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses (a division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association), died of 
heart disease on May 25 while on a fish- 


ing trip. His home was in Westbrook, 
Me. 
Born in Malden, Mass., forty-four 


years ago, Mr. Robie had been a member 
of the Maine State Senate since 1932 
and had previously served three terms 
in the State’s House of Representatives. 
Recently he had announced his intention 
of retiring from politics and devoting his 
entire time to the affairs of the cold 





Mr. Robie 


storage firm, which he had managed 
about twelve years. 

Mr. Robie was a recognized authority 
on refrigeration. He attended the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association con- 
vention at St. Louis last January. 





Mrs. W. W. Hoffman 


Mrs. Walter W. Hoffman, wife of 
Walter W. Hoffman, household goods 
storage executive in Ridgewood, N. J., died 
at their home, 45 Le Roy Place, Ridge- 
wood, on May 13. 


P. C. Slee 


Preston C. Slee, manager of the house- 
hold goods division of the New York 
City office of the Judson Freight For- 
warding Co., died at St. Mary’s Hospital 
in Orange, N. J., on May 20 after a 
long illness. 

Formerly identified with the moving 
and storage industry in the Oranges sec- 
tion of New Jersey, Mr. Slee was a 
member of the New Jersey Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Slee, who was 64 years old, is sur- 
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vived by two daughters, four grandchil- 
dren and a brother. He lived at 502 
William Street, East Orange. 





Robert M. Jenkins Is Dead; 
Madison Executive Was Past 
President of Wisconsin W. A. 


| gown M. JENKINS, president of 
Union Transfer & Storage Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., and nationally known in ware- 
housing, died from a heart ailment on 
April 22. About a week before he was 
stricken he had returned from a southern 
trip on which he had been accompanied 
by his wife. Mrs. Jenkins, the Union 
firm’s secretary and treasurer, is Ruth 
Dutiehl Jenkins, widely known as a writer. 
The storage business will be carried on 
under her management. 

Born in Chicago about 50 years ago, 
Mr. Jenkins removed from Evanston, II1., 
to Madison in 1917 and purchased sev- 
eral interests in the Union company, be- 
coming sole owner three years later. 

Mr. Jenkins was prominently identified 





Mr. Jenkins 


with his industry’s trade organization ac- 
tivities. A member of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Association and form- 
erly a member of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, he was a 
merchandise warehousing tariff authority 
in the days of the old Central Warehouse- 
men’s Club. He served as temporary sec- 
retary at the organization meeting of 
the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion in August of 1923 and was elected 
a director in September. In 1925 he was 
elected president of the Wisconsin group 
and held the office two terms. 

Besides his association activities he 
was a Mason, and for fifteen years had 
been a member of the Madison Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. Jenkins is survived by his widow; 
their daughter Barbara, who is being 
graduated from the School of Architec- 
ture of the University of Michigan this 
year; and a sister, Mrs. G. R. Brandon 
of Chicago. 

Oscar W. Kreutzer, a Milwaukee exec- 
utive long associated with Mr. Jenkins 
in association work, pays this tribute: 

“Bob Jenkins did more for the industry 
in Wisconsin from the standpoint of co- 
operation and organization, and worked 
more ardently and efficiently for the 
stabilizing of the industry in the State, 
than perhaps any other one man. He 
was an untiring worker and was liberal 
with both his time and funds in promot- 
ing the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 
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W. J. Binyon Dies at 84; 
Veteran Texas Executive 


ILLIAM J. BINYON, who founded 

the Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Stor. 
age Co., operating in Fort Worth and 
Dallas, died on April 27 at the age of 84, 
He had been ill about three years after 
breaking a hip bone in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

Father of Roy Binyon, president since 
1916 of the Binyon-O’Keefe interests, Mr. 
Binyon was born in Paris, Tenn., and 
removed to Palestine, Tex., seven years 
later. In 1875 he drove a covered wagon 
to Fort Worth and established a trans- 
fer business at what is now Tenth and 
Main Streets; that was the start of the 
present warehouse business. 

A large group of storage executives 
attended the funeral services, held at the 
Broadway Baptist Church in _ Fort 





Mr. Binyon 


Worth; among them, S. J. Beauchamp, 
Jr., Little Rock, Ark., president of the 
Texas-Southwest Warehouse and Trans- 
fermen’s Association. 

Floral pieces were sent by the Texas- 
Southwest, the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the Dallas Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the Dallas Moving 
& Storage Association. 


David L. Crooks 


David L. Crooks, identified, in a su- 
pervisory capacity, with the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Inc., Chicago, until 
his retirement about three years ago, 
died on April 27 at the age of 77 after a 
long illness. He was born in Gardner, 
Ill. In 1913 he joined the business of a 
son, Harry D. Crooks, president of the 
Crooks organization operating in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Crooks is survived by four sons— 
Harry D. and Thomas A. of the Crooks 
firm in Chicago; Joseph F., the firm’s 
associate manager in Kansas City; and 
Alfred J., resident manager of the Over- 
land Terminal Warehouse Co., which the 
Crooks interests operate in Los Angeles. 
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“Tom” Leonard Passes at 62; 
Pneumonia Takes Veteran Who 


Helped Organize N. F. W. A. 


5 ranean enon YOLLAND LEONARD, 
president of Leonard Warehouses, 
Inc., Detroit, and president and treas- 
urer of Leonard Warehouses in Buffalo, 
and one of the leading elder figures 
among Detroit’s household goods storage 
executives, died on May 16 in the Wyan- 
dotte General Hospital in Wyandotte, 
Mich., after having been ill with pneu- 
monia about a week. He was 62 years 
old. 

Nationally known in the industry, 
“Tom” Leonard was one of the founders 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. At the organization 
on Mackinac Island, Mich., in July of 
1920, he was elected the group’s first 
treasurer. 

A native of Detroit, his business con- 
nection had been virtually lifelong with 
his warehouse company which he helped 
in organizing in 1888 in Detroit. 

Mr. Leonard was a member of the 
Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association, 
the Detroit Golf Club, the Grosse Ile 
Golf and Country Club, Palestine Masonic 
Lodge, and Detroit Commandery No. 1 
of the Knights Templar. His residence 
for some years had been at Grosse Ile, 
twenty miles from Detroit. 

Mr. Leonard is survived by his widow, 
Emily Vernor Leonard, whom he mar- 
ried on January 6 of this year; and 
Mrs. Wallace Dunlap, of Detroit, a 
daughter by his deceased wife. A 
nephew, Arthur A. Leonard, is vice 
president of Leonard Warehouses, Inc., 
Detroit. 

At the time of “Tom” Leonard’s pass- 
ing, Distribution and Warehousing had 
in its files a personality sketch which 
had been written by Miss Elizabeth For- 
man for the “Family Album”’ series. 
The sketch includes the following: 

“About forty-five years ago Harry 
Leonard, an upstanding young Canadian, 
decided to borrow money enough to buy 
a small feed store in Detroit. His 
brother, Thomas Y. Leonard, was then 
a lad of 18 or thereabouts. 

“Everybody who knew Harry Leonard 
liked him, and he got on. With the feed 
store there was a one-horse truck and 
as time went by, he made a habit of 
hauling trunks or furniture by way of 
earning extra money. He got on so 
well, in fact, that young Tom decided 
to follow in his footsteps. A cousin had 
put a little money in the venture at the 
start, so the younger brother borrowed, 
in turn, enough to buy out the cousin. 
And so Tom Leonard of Detroit and 
Buffalo was launched on the way to be- 
coming a prosperous warehouseman and 
one of the best-known and _ best-liked 
men in the industry. 

“Unlike his two elder brothers, who 
were born in Canada, Mr. Leonard 
claims Detroit as his natal city. His 
parents were English, having lived in 
Canada before they migrated to the re- 
public across the border. 

“The feed store operated by the 
Leonard brothers was a structure 16 feet 
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wide by 50 feet long. Their first ‘ware- 
house’ was 25 by 30, being a quarter 
of the up-stairs over a double store 
nearby. As they had gone in more and 
more for hauling trunks and things as 
a side line, they had had requests from 
customers for storage space; so they 
decided to venture an investment of $10 
a month for rent. The trunks and fur- 
niture stored were carried up a long 
flight of stairs when taken in and car- 
ried down again when wanted. The 
Leonards remained there as tenants for 
a year and a half. 

“By that time clients were paying 
them $35 a month for storage, so they 
decided that it would be safe to move to 
more congenial and convenient quarters. 
Consequently, the landlord put them up 
a building on a vacant lot behind the 
feed store. Their first month’s rent was 
$50; and Tom Leonard, recalling those 
early struggles, had no trouble convinc- 





Mr. Leonard 


ing himself and others that their success 
in warehousing was due to hard work. 

“Luckily, business increased very soon, 
and in time they added two additional 
stories to the original building; this at 
their own expense, because it was 
cheaper than paying rent. 

“Eventually the Leonards bought a 
piece of property with a duplex on the 
front which they felt would be a sure 
source of income, while they erected a 
small warehouse at the back, the revenue 
from which was problematical. Their 
first building was a six-story structure 
50 by 60, and this was soon filled. In 
five years they tore down the duplex 
and built an addition, 50 by 90, to the 
warehouse on the front of the lot. From 
then on they increased their plant every 
five years, first branching out by buying 
an adjoining lot, on which they erected 
a non-fireproof structure 50 by 150 and 
six stories high, thus more than doubling 
their storage capacity. The one-horse 
wagon went when the first new building 
was put up, and it has been succeeded by 
a fleet of 23 vans. 

“In 1914 Harry Leonard passed away 
and his family now owns and operates 
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the business. Mr. Leonard is fond of 
motoring, and he has twice driven from 
Detroit to California in ten days’ time— 
no mean feat at the wheel, as anyone 
who has made the trip well knows. He 
has also toured Japan, China and the 
Philippines in company with Floyd 
Bateman of Chicago, Pleasant Jacob 
Mills of Des Moines, Mrs. Mills and Mrs. 
Leonard. 

“In the days when the warehousing 
conventions used to indulge in baseball 
games as a pastime, pitting the prowess 
of the East against the West, Mr. 
Leonard was a member of the eastern 
team—the West beginning with Chicago. 
Those present contests now have been 
given up in favor of golf, at which he 
also is proficient. He also is fond of 
handball and bridge, with the theatre, 
preferably comedy, his pet hobby.” 


Death Takes C. A. Thiel, Jr., 
New Orleans Warehouseman 


HARLES A. THIEL, JR., manager 

and operating executive of the Or- 
leans Warehouse Corporation, Inc., New 
Orleans, died on April 26 at his home in 
Waveland, Miss., after a brief illness. 
He would have been 62 years old on May 
28. 

Son of a cavalry captain under Gen- 
eral Sheridan in the Civil War, Mr. Thiel 
was a native of New Orleans, where his 
father had established a warehouse busi- 
ness. The son was graduated from Lou- 
isiana State University and for a time 
was identified with the United Ware- 
house Company, Ltd. In 1901 he mar- 
ried Miss Alice Ellis of Columbia, Miss., 
who, with a son, Walter E., and a daugh- 
ter, Florence A., survives. 

In 1930 Mr. Thiel established the Or- 
leans corporation, with the son as presi- 
dent and the daughter as _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Thiel was prominently identified 
with New Orleans fraternities, clubs and 
carnival organizations. He was a past 
master of Corinthian Lodge No. 190, 
F. & A. M., which conducted Masonic 
services at the family tomb. He was a 
member of the New Orleans Merchandise 
Warehousemen’s Association. 


William GC. Lex 


William G. Lex, owner of the Lex Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Evansville, Ind., 
died after a heart attack at his home on 
May 1. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Lex was a prominent Knights of 
Columbus member. 


S. C. Wadley 


Scott C. Wadley, president of The 
Wadley Company, a cold storage ware- 
house firm in Terre Haute, Ind., died on 
April 8. He was a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses (a 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association). 


Other obituaries will be found on page 53 
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Insurance Ruling Affects 
Legal Liability Coverage 


N insurance-writing ruling of na- 
tional import to all branches of the 
public storage industry has been issued 
by the joint committee on interpretation 
and complaint of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Titled “Ware- 
houseman’s Liability,” it reads: 

“Warehouseman’s liability may be in- 
sured under a marine or inland marine 
form of policy only if and while the goods 
or merchandise are eligible for marine 
coverage under the nation-wide definition 
and interpretation.” 

According to Robert M. Ferguson, New 
York insurance authority who writes cov- 
erage extensively for warehousing, this 
ruling means that a marine insurance 
company may not write a warehouse- 
man’s legal liability under a marine form 
of coverage but must write it under a fire 
insurance policy for fire legal liability, 
and under a casualty policy for hazards 
other than fire. 





Newbold, Jr., Weds 
—an Elopement 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1157 National Press Building. 

| ieee ed of John L. Newbold, Jr., 
president of the Merchants Trans- 

fer & Storage Co., and Katherine Wil- 

kins, also of this city, to New York, 

where they were married at the City 

Hall, came as a great surprise to Capital 

society. 

The two had been rumored engaged 
several times but friends were taken un- 
aware when they slipped out of town 
and were married in a simple service. 

Mr. Newbold, 29 years old, is the son 
of the late John L. Newbold, and Mrs. 
Cresson Newbold, 1733 19th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Newbold lived 
with his mother at that address. He is 
a member of the Metropolitan, Chevy 
Chase, and Racquet Clubs of Washing- 
ton, the Racquet and Yale Clubs of Phil- 
adelphia, and the Yale Club of New 
York. 

Mrs. Newbold, second wife of the 
young business executive, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Wilkins 
of 1700 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., this 
city. She attended Holton Arms School 
here and made her debut in the season 
of 1926-27. 

Mr. Newbold’s first wife was Mari- 
amne Morris of Philadelphia, whom he 
married shortly after graduating from 
Yale in 1926. This marriage ended in 
divorce. There is one daughter, Mari- 
amne, who is living with her mother. 

—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





United Vans, Inc., Reports 
Better Business for 1934 


ANIEL L. BRITTEN, Cleveland, 
treasurer and general manager of 
United Van Lines, Inc., reports the or- 
ganization has shown a business increase 
of 40 per cent for each month this year 
as compared with 1933. Since the com- 
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pany was incorporated as a non-profit 
organization, in January, 1933, a plan 


‘has been set up whereby all operators 


will receive a refund on any surplus left 
over at the end of the year after deduc- 
tion of expenses. Mr. Britten reports a 
refund is certain this year. 

United Van held a regional meeting 
at Buffalo on May 6. A strong repre- 
sentation from New York State and Ohio 
were present as well as from Chicago. 

Plans are now under way for a con- 
vention on July 23-25 at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. 

New members recently affiliated with 
United Van are the Elliott Transfer & 
Storage Co., West Allis, Wis.; DeNagel 
Bros. Transfer & Storage, Newark, N. 
Y., and the Dawn Transfer Co., St. Paul. 





Position Wanted 


Y a thoroughly experi- 
enced general warehouse- 
man. 

Complete knowledge of 
management, operation and 
solicitation. Best of health 
and active. Dependable in 
every respect. Salary second- 
ary to opportunity, 

Address Box E-749, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Milbauer Notes 
an Improvement 


The general feeling in the merchan- 
dise warehousing business, with the 
signing of the Code, “is much better,” 
Charles Milbauer, chairman of the ware- 
house and storage committee of the At- 
lantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
reported at the Board’s meeting in Bal- 
timore on April 5. 

“Stocks in warehouses,” said Mr. Mil- 
bauer, who is manager of the South 
Eleventh Street Warehouse Corporation, 
Brooklyn, “are slightly higher than last 
year, showing a better percentage of 
storage capacity since the December re- 
port and slight gains in January and 
February, and we are hopeful that 
March will also show a slight improve- 
ment.” 





Von Weise President of 
Federal in St. Louis 


L. B. Von Weise has been elected presi- 
dent of the Federal Cold Storage Co., 
St. Louis, in succession to the late P. 
DeC. Ball. 

Mr. Von Weise is president of the 
American League’s baseball club, the St. 
Louis Browns—a position formerly held 
by Mr. Ball. The two had been closely 
associated in business for years. 

Federal’s new president has been in 
charge of the cold storage operations of 
the City Ice & Fuel Co. in St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
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Meikleham Retires 
at Age of 68 


| peameannes A. MEIKLEHAM, pic- 
turesque figure in American rowing 
circles and nationally known also in 
household goods warehousing, resigned 
on May 15 from the Manhattan Storage 
& Warehouse Company, New York City, 
and at the age of 68 has retired. 

For years Mr. Meikleham refereed the 
Yale-Harvard boat races at New London, 
Conn., until failing health compelled him 
to discontinue this activity. He is still 
referee-emeritus, however, and in that 
capacity will follow the crews down the 
Thames this June. In his days at Col- 
umbia University he was a ‘Varsity oars- 
man. 

Mr. Meikleham was vice-president and 
treasurer of the Manhattan company, 
Ernest Iselin, Jr., has been elected vice- 
president in his place; and O’Donnell 
Iselin, who has been the firm’s secretary, 
is now secretary and treasurer. 





Porter, Jr., in 
Fatal Accident 


Q. Lamar Porter, Jr., a son of Q. L. 
Porter, president of the Commercial 
Warehouse Co., Little Rock, Ark., was 
killed on May 12 when he was thrown 
from a motor car which collided with a 
truck on a highway between Lexington 
and Staunton, Va. 

Young Porter, 20 years old, was re- 
turning from Little Rock to Lexington 
to resume his studies at Washington and 
Lee University, where he was a junior. 





Lewis Joins Rapid 

Don B. Lewis, Portland, Ore., north- 
west agent for the International For- 
warding Company, has acquired the in- 
terests of J. W. Chaney and A. Lee 
Chaney in the Rapid Transfer & Storage 
Co., a Portland firm of which they were 
respectively vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Lewis has resigned from 
International. 

Harry C. Goble continues as president 
of the Rapid organization. 





New Paterson Firm 

The Paterson Storage Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of 100 shares of no par value stock. 





Jones Joins Adams 


Roy E. Jones, former manager of the 
United Warehouse Co., Kansas City, and 
former superintendent of the Blue Line 
Transfer Co., Kansas City, has become 
affiliated with the Adams Transfer & 
Storage Co., Kansas City. 





Jerpe Expands 


The Jerpe Cold Storage Co., Omaha, 
has completed plans for establishing a 
branch plant, for killing and freezing 
poultry, in Seward, Neb. Equipment will 
cost about $20,000. 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 

California 


oS ANGELES—Akron Transfer & 
L Storage Co., 1016 Georgia Street, 
has filed notice of organization. Ware- 
house and moving service. C. C. Dillion 
heads the interests. 

Los Angeles—Hollywood Wilshire Van 
& Storage Co., 6258 Selma Avenue, has 
filed notice of organization. Harold Blue 
heads the interests. 

Los Angeles—Wood Van & Storage, 
Inc. Capital stock 100 shares. Directors, 
Raymond P. Wood and Blossom G. Wood 
of Whittier and Georgia M. Wood of 
Long Beach. 

Lynwood—Spies Moving & Storage 
Service (organized), 10516 Long Beach 
Boulevard. D. H. Spies heads the firm. 

Whittier—Wood Van & Storage Co., 
Inc. Warehouse and van service. Capital 
100 shares of no par value stock. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, Raymond P. Wood, 
Whittier. Representative, M. E. Lewis, 
Jr., 308 Heartwell Building, Los Angeles. 


Florida 


Tampa—Tampa Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Corporation. Capital 100 shares 
of no par value stock. Directors, Birdie 
Katz, Henry H. Cole and Heliece Collins. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Associated Warehouses, Inc., 
230 North Canal Street. Capital 15 
shares of no par value common stock. 
Incorporators, Paul W. O’Dea, John J. 
Egan and Marguerite Schlitt. 

Evanston—North Shore Refrigeration 
Co., 1565 Sherman Avenue. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and refrigeration plant. 
Capital 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, John T. Fitzgibbons and 
Edward A. Reynolds. 


Indiana 


Connersville—Connersville Warehouse 
Corporation, West 12th Street. Mer- 
chandise and automobile storage. Capital 
100 shares of stock at $10 par value. 
Incorporators, R. W. Fernald, F. A. 
McGary and R. S. Pruitt. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Warehouse 
and Storage Company, Inc., 330 West 
New York Avenue. Capital 100 shares 
of $100 par value. Incorporators, A. 
Cohn, H. I. Oppenheim and Herbert J. 
Morris. 

Kentucky 


Louisville—A. B. C. Storage & Trans- 
fer Company. Capital $5,000. Incorpor- 
ators, A. Allen Botts, Frances J. Botts 
and Charles R. McGowan. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester — Northeastern Terminals, 
Inc. Capital $40,000. John S. Gerety is 
president. Howard W. Nester, 93 Graf- 
ton Street, is treasurer. 


Michigan 


Pontiac—Pontiac Cartage & Terminal 
Co. Warehousing and trucking. Capital 
2,500 shares of no par value stock. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, Edwin H. Gaukler. 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City—General Warehouse Corp. 
Capital $100,000. Incorporators include 
Eugene Blane, Jr. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Charles M. Ferrara Service 
& Delivery, Inc. General warehousing 
and trucking. Capital $5,000. Incor- 
porators, Charles Rothman, 134 West 
Chester Avenue, Long Beach; and Chas. 
M. Ferrara, 104-08 Midland Parkway, 
Jamaica. 

Brooklyn—Clinton-Court Storage Co., 
Inc. Storage and general freighting. 
Capital 200 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Peter X. McManus, 143 
East 39th Street, Manhattan; Alfred J. 
L. Heureux, 12 Newman Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., and Luise Ludwig, Montvale, 
N. J. 

New York City—A. C. A. Distributors, 
Inc. General storage and distribution. 
Capital 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Ida Silverman, 63 Park Row, is company 
representative. 

New York City—Big “G” Warehouse 
Co., Inc. Furniture and household goods 
warehousing. Capital 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Principal incorporator, 
Samuel Cohen, 66 Powell Street, Brook- 
lyn. Representative, Jacob J. Wollman, 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

New York City—Yorkville Van & 
Storage Co., Inc. Warehouse, moving 
and van service. Capital 10 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, John 
Clausen, 416 East 89th Street, Adolf 
Pape and William Lange. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—Yarborough Transfer 
Co. Capital $40,000. Principal incor- 
porator, R. L. Yarborough. 


Ohio 
Akron—Lake Shore Terminals Co. 
Terminal warehousing. Capital 250 


shares of no par value stock. Incorpor- 
ators, B. F. Stead and Faye E. Jenkins. 
Representative, Richard P. Kelley, 68 
East Mill Street. 

Cleveland—Garfield Moving & Storage 
Co. Capital 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Harvey A. Hoff- 
man, C A. Miller, Kathleen Hadley. 

Cleveland—Railway Warehouses, Inc. 
Capital 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Gardner Abbott, W. T. 
Kinder and Carter Kissel. 


Washington 


Neppel—Hiland Warehouse Company, 
Inc. Capital 5,000. Incorporators, F. E. 
Erickson, Harry Dritenbas and Katherine 
Dritenbas. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee—Barclay Warehouse Com- 
pany. Capital 400 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Arnold Malver, R. 
Scribner and M. M. Cohen. 





The Washington Storage Co., Inc., 
Miami Beach, Fla., has purchased for 
$82,000 the building which it has been 
occupying for several years at 1001-1009 
Washington Avenue. 
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Construction 
Developments 
Purchases, Ete. 


California 


OLUSA — Sacramento River Ware- 
house Co. plans construction of a 
$30,000 1-story warehouse, 100 by 300 
feet, on Main Street near Ninth Street. 
Oakland—City Port Commission has 
awarded a contract for a $200,000 2-story 
warehouse and terminal building, 100 by 
518 feet, at foot of 14th Street, Outer 

Harbor. 

District of Columbia 


Washington—Treasury Department has 
awarded a contract for a $1,161,000 addi- 
tion 232 by 254 feet, seven stories, to the 
Federal Warehouse. 

Florida 

Jacksonville—C ommodores Point 
Terminal Corp. plans to issue bonds 
totaling $702,500, a portion of the funds 
to be used to finance reorganization. 

Tampa—Caldwell Bonded Warehouse, 
Inc., has leased portion of the Hendry- 
McKnight terminal property and will 
remodel and improve it as a storage 
unit. 

Illinois 


Chicago—Consolidated Freight Haul- 
ers, Inc., has filed notice of company dis- 
solution under State laws. 

Chicago—Des Moines Transportation 
Co., Des Moines, operating a refrigerated 
motor service between the Iowa city and 
Chicago, has leased the 1-story building 
at 211 Hill Street, Chicago, and will oc- 
cupy it for warehousing and distributing 
purposes. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—Trans-American Freight 
Lines, Inc., has leased, and will occupy 
for warehouse purposes, a 1-story build- 
ing, 80 by 300 feet, at Indianapolis In- 
dustrial Center, East 19th Street and 
Martindale Avenue. 


Louisiana 


Belle Chasse—Belle Chasse Terminals, 
Inc., recently organized, has applied for 
a Federal loan of $5,700,000 to finance 
development of warehouse, terminal and 
wharf facilities on local waterfront a 
short distance from New Orleans port 
limits. 

Massachusetts 


Boston—Federal Warehouse, Inc., has 
taken membership in the American Chain 
of Warehouses. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Detroit Warehouse Co. has 
filed notice of company dissolution under 
State laws. 

Missouri 


St. Louis—Talbot Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has taken a long-term lease on the 
1-story and 3-story building, containing 

5,000 square feet of floor space, at 721- 
739 South Main Street. The company 
has been occupying the property for 
some time. 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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U. S. Court Orders Reargument 
of Motions for a New Trial in 
Philadelphia “Allowance” Case 


(Concluded from page 57) 


companion suit have always been treated 
and argued as one suit, with the services 
for each, to all intents and purposes be- 
ing, the same and not to be disassociated. 

The respondents averred that an al- 
lowance of counsel fee under the Sher- 
man Act is in the nature of a penalty 
and that in view of the fact that the 
books and records of the defendant Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. were made acces- 
sible to the plaintiff in advance of the 
trial and thereby aided the plaintiff, the 
recovery of such fee in the present suit, 
under the Sherman Act, since the books 
and records have been used at the trial 
by the plaintiff, is precluded and should 
be denied as a matter of law. 

Among the various points brought out 
by Judge Dickinson in his opinion and 
order for reargument and arrest of judg- 
ment, were the following: 

“The defendants have urged that the 
plaintiff, having invoked the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
award it the damages sustained because 
of the agreement between the defendants, 
complained of as illegal, are bound by 
the finding of the Commission and can- 
not resort to another form of action to 
recover the same damages. This ques- 
tion was first raised by a demurrer. It 
was ruled against the defendants be- 
cause, as a question of pleading, the two 
causes of action were wholly different. 
An unlawful conspiracy is as unlawful 
when an unlawful end is reached by the 
employment of lawful means, as it is 
when a lawful end is reached through 
the employment of unlawful means. No 
damages can be awarded by the Commis- 
sion, nor by the Courts because of some 
practice of a carrier, unless and until 
such practice was found by the Commis- 
sion to be unlawful. It is the Commis- 
sion-found illegality which gives the 
right of action under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act. It is be- 
cause of this that it has been held no 
action can be maintained against a car- 
rier because of any practice, as such, 
without this preliminary finding of un- 
lawfulness. 

“Damages, however, may be recovered 
because of an unlawful conspiracy to 
monopolize, without any reference to any 
Commission finding, and, indeed, without 
a carrier being concerned in it. That a 
carrier is among the defendants is, in 
itself, a mere coincidence without sig- 
nificance. The proceeding before the 
Commission was against the carrier. Be- 
fore the damages now claimed could 
have been established, it would have been 
necessary to show not merely that the 
preferential contract had been made by 
the carrier, but also that it had been 
used by the favored warehousemen as a 
means of promoting a monopoly to the 
damage of the present plaintiff. 

“We do not see how the carrier could 
have been held answerable for damages 
resulting from such monopoly without 
proof of his participation in a conspiracy 
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to promote it. Had the proof been ad- 
mitted, it would have transformed the 
proceeding before the Commission into 
an action under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

“The complainant might possibly have 
treated the contract as a preferential 
concession in the tariff rates and asked 
for the return of what it had thus over- 
paid. Had it offered the proof at the 
trial of the cause, it would have been 
rejected as not bearing upon the dam- 
ages flowing from any attempt to mon- 
opolize. It was this view we attempted 
to express in the charge to the jury. 
Before announcing our adherence to it, 
we think the question should be further 
argued. 

“A question which we have not had 
the benefit of an expression of the views 
of counsel is, whether the Commission 
might have awarded the same damages 
awarded by the jury. It was arranged 
at the argument at bar that we should 
limit our ruling to the questions dis- 
cussed bearing upon the granting of a 
new trial, leaving the question of the 
judgment to be entered for further dis- 
cussion, if this should be necessary. 


Arrest of Judgment 


“In view of this, we order the motion 
for a new trial and an arrest of judg- 
ment down for reargument upon the 
question suggested in the opinion.” 

Leading up to this, the question, as 
presented in the opinion, was thus stated, 
in part: 

“Is a judgment in one case against 
one defendant for one cause of action, a 
bar to another action against the de- 
fendants for another cause of action? 
Such a question likewise admits of easy 
answer. To squarely force the question 
submitted, it may be presented in this 
form: 

“(1) An unlawful contract between a 
warehouseman and a carrier under 
which the favored warehouseman re- 
ceived preferential shipping treatment. 
(2) A proceeding before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the ware- 
housemen so favored, for his damages 
resulting from the unlawful contract. 
(3) A finding that the claimant had not 
suffered damage. 

“Can the claimant maintain an action 
against the favored warehouseman and 
the carrier for damages for an unlawful 
conspiracy under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law? The question may be char- 
acterized as a close one. We frankly 
acknowledge that the strength of our 
conviction of the soundness of the view 
before entertained has been much shaken 
by the arguments addressed to us. It 
may be noted that the damages sought 
to be recovered in the conspiracy action 
are the same damages which, under the 
ruling of the Commission, might have 
been awarded by it.” 





New Firm in Newark 


The Newark Central Warehouse Co. 
has been incorporated, with 100 shares 
of no par value stock, under the laws of 
New Jersey. 
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Associated Warehouses 

Inc., Begins Business 

With 31 Member Firms 
(Concluded from page 46) 


formed,” according to Mr. O’Dea, “for 
the purpose of giving warehouse solici- 
tation to the individual warehouse mem- 
bers belonging to its group, located in 
the various strategic distribution cen- 
ters. 

“It is the policy of our corporation to 
attract warehouse accounts to its indi- 
vidual members, based on our conviction 
that proper sales representation at low 
membership fee is necessary to the for- 
ward-looking warehouses today. Present 
conditions brought about by the indus- 
try’s Code place a premium upon service 
and facilities of every warehouse, due 





Paul O’Dea, president of 
Associated Warehouses 


to the price factor being largely elimi- 
nated. 

“Personal representation is the answer 
to present-day warehouse solicitation and 
our members believe that our personnel 
is capable of acting in the capacity of 
solicitors for their facilities. 

“In view of the fact that the bulk of 
warehouse accounts are secured from the 
Middle West, our operations for the 
present will center around the general 
office at Chicago. Once a permanent 
foundation has been laid in this terri- 
tory, an office will be opened in New 
York City, and possibly one on the West 
Coast later on.” 

Associated’s Chicago office is at 230 
North Canal Street, which is the address 
of the Seng Terminal Warehouse Co. 





Georgia Truck Rates 


Effective May 1, all truck companies 
in Georgia were ordered by the State 
Public Service Commission to reduce 
their rates approximately 28 per cent. 
This is the same as that recently ordered 
for railroads operating within the State. 
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Unfinished 
Business 
iol... 
By KENT B. STILES—— 
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(Concluded from page 40) 


sary to mention “our Code” in presenting 
explanation. 

a & -@ @& 2 
In times like these, “politics is your busi- 
ness and mine,” Milo W. Bekins urges in 
the Beverly Hills (Cal.) Citizen. What 
this Los Angeles storage executive, speak- 
ing as president of the Beverly Hills 
Chamber of Commerce, says, applies with 
equal force to the men of his own in- 
dustry. I am going to quote a few of the 
paragraphs: 

“If we do not attend to it [politics] we 
lay ourselves open to being injured by 
organized minorities, special interests, 
social reformers and others who do make 
politics their business. 

“No business man neglects such mat- 
ters as insurance against fire, liability, 
etc., on the ground that he is too busy to 
attend to them. It has become increas- 
ingly more important to guard one’s in- 
terest in political matters, local, State 
and national. If we speak loudly enough 
our political representatives will pay at- 
tention to us; if we maintain a modest 
silence they will not know that we exist. 
It is only natural that their time will be 
taken up in listening to those who make 
their wants known and who speak the 


loudest.” 


* * * * * 


Speaking of polities, the N. F. W. A.’s 
president, Martin H. Kennelly, continues 
importantly identified with them, or it, in 
his home town of Chicago. 

It will be recalled that about a year ago 
Governor Horner of Illinois appointed 
Marty one of seven members of the 
Lincoln Park Commission, one of the 
cit’s major park boards. 

Now all of Chicago’s parks have been 
consolidated under one administrative 
control board comprising five commis- 
sioners—and of the first two men named, 
Marty is one. 

“A distinction of considerable political 
significance,” says The Furniture Ware- 
houseman. 

* * * * *~ 


Househod goods warehousemen should be 
warned against what C. A. Aspinwall 
calls “a new form of attempted theft.” 
The Washington, D. C., storage executive 
writes me: 

“One of our customers, who has been 
living in New York this winter, states 
that three times her apartment had been 
called on the ’phone by someone who said 
that he was a representative of the Secur- 
ity Storage Company of Washington, and 
wanted to get her furs to take back to 
our cold. storage department. We had 
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shipped this lady’s furs, which are quite 
valuable, to New York last fall. 

“Whether or not this is a separate 
instance, or part of an organized scheme, 
we do not know. Anything that can be 
done to warn the public against this sort 
of scheme would be in order.” 

* a o* ok *~ 


A furniture warehouseman’s letterhead 
which reached my desk the other day 
bears the printed announcement “Fire- 
proof Storage.” 

Almost simultanously came news that 
one of the company’s warehouses had 
burned and that household goods stored 
for customers had been destroyed. 

This storage executive’s letterhead had 
been -offering the public a facility or 
service—“fireproof storage”—which, as 
one of Nature’s elements has now 
proven, is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

There is no such thing as “fireproof 
storage” and the company in question 
was morally remiss in printing the phrase 
on his letterhead. 

For fifteen years or so I have heard 
this subject discussed on the floor at con- 
ventions. Time and again have speakers 
warned against use of the phrase. I 
know of a number of instances of asso- 
ciation members returning thoughtfully 
to their offices, summoning their lawyers, 
and changing the corporate titles of their 
companies’ names so as to eliminate the 
term “Fireproof Storage” as part of those 
titles as legally on file with States’ 
authorities. To make that change was 
good business—and illustrates the value 
of attentive listening to what is said at 
conventions. 

I think it is generally approved prac- 
tice in household goods warehousing that 
“fireproof storage” not be used in con- 
nection with the business, although a few 
exceptions continue. I offer the opinion 
that it should be standard practice. 

Not having had legal training, I do 
not know what effect the use of “fireproof 
storage” is going to have in the Courts 
in the present instance of the fire men- 
tioned; but I am informed that one of 
the warehousemen’s customers is bringing 
suit and that the prospective defendant’s 
claim of “fireproof storage” is going to 
figure in evidence and testimony. Such 
embarrassment could have been so easily 
avoided! 


“Just Babies’ on 
Friday the 13th 


A daughter, Mary Louise, was born on 
April 13 to Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Schaefer of Stamford, Conn. Mr. 
Schaefer is treasurer of William H. 
Schaefer & Son, Inc., a Stamford ware- 
house firm. Mary Louise is the third 
child of William J. Schaefer and the 
sixth grandchild of William H. Schaefer, 
the company’s president. 

On the same Friday in April a daugh- 
ter, Suzanne, was born to Mrs. Jack 
Lattemann of Brooklyn. Mrs. Lattemann 
is a daughter of A. K. Murray, president 
of Distribution and Warehousing Publi- 
cations, Inc. Suzanne is Mr. Murray’s 
second grandchild. 


Construction 
Developments 
Purchases, Etc. 


(Concluded from page 63) 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City—Eldredge Express and 
Storage Warehouse Company, has 
changed its name to Eldredge Storage. 


New York 


Hudson—Hudson Valley Cold Stor- 
age Cooperative Corporation has ar- 
ranged for reduction in company cap- 
italization to $93,750 from $125,000. 

New York City—Jay A. Mellish 
Warehouses, Inc., has leased the build- 
ing at 229-237 West 66th Street for 
dead storage. 

New York City—Albert Santini Van 
Co., Inc., has leased, and will operate as 
a branch, a 2-story warehouse being 
erected at 1222 Jerome Avenue. 

New York City—Shippers’ Storage 
Co. has leased space in the Maritime 
Building, 8-10 Bridge Street. 

White Plains—J H. Evans & Sons, 
Inc., has leased the Borden Building at 
253 Hamilton Avenue and will use it 
as a fireproof warehouse. 


North Carolina 


Fayetteville—City Council plans to 
spend $87,500 to finance development 
of warehouse and terminal facilities on 
the Cape Fear River waterfront. 


North Dakota 


Fargo — Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. has awarded a contract for a $10,- 
000 2-story and basement warehouse, 
65 by 140 feet, to include cold storage 
facilities. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati— United Parcel Service 
Co., New York City, has awarded a 
contract for a $40,000 1-story warehouse 
and distributing building, 190 by 206 
feet, at 414-420 East Court Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Oregon 


Medford — Medford Ice & Storage 
Co. plans extensions and _ improve- 
ments, including installation of new 
equipment, in its cold storage ware- 
house. 

Pennsylvania 

Norristown—Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. plans construction of a $25,000 1- 


story warehouse and freight building, 
30 by 145 feet, on Lafayette Street. 


Washington 


Seattle — Pacific Steamship Lines, 
Inc., has awarded a contract for a $25,- 
000 1-story warehouse, 85 by 180 feet, 
at 170 West Massachusetts Avenue. 

Seattle—Port of Seattle plans to 
spend $30,000 on a new cold storage 
plant at its Spokane Street Terminal. 


Wisconsin 
Fond du Lac—Du Frane Freight Line 


has changed its name to Anchor Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 
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The purpose of this department 
each month is to keep you informed 
of all products, supplies, etc., that 
you normally use in your business 
plus new products that are from 
time to time placed on the market. 


We ask that you refer to the 
“Where-to-Buy” department and 
keep posted on the new, as well as 
the old firms whose aim it is to help 








you save and earn more in the oper- 
ation of your business. 


Should you not find listed or adver- 
tised in this “Where-to-Buy” de- 
partment the product you wish to 
purchase, please write us and we 
will be glad to send you the makers 
name and address. 


Our desire is to serve you in every 
way we can. 


Distribution and Warehousing 
249 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 














ALARMS (Fire) 


american District Telegraph Co.; 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BODIES (Van) 


American Car & Foundry Co. ; 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Bender Body Co.; W. 62nd & Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Burch Body Co.; Rockford, Mich. 

Cook Wagon Works, Inc., A. E.; 77 EB. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Donigan & Nielson; 743-747 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eclipse Box & Lumber Co.; 18-20 Wooster St., New York, N. Y. 
Fitzgibbon & Crisp, Inc.; Trenton, N. J. 

Gerstenslager Co.; Wooster, Ohio. 

Guedelhoefer Wagon Co., John; 202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Maday, M.; 1756 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Met-L-Wood Corp. ; 6755 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Niagara Body Co. ; 3070 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 

Proctor-Keefe Body Co.; 7741 D Dix Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Roloff, Inc., Kendall Square, Boston, Mass. 

Schuefer Wagon Co., Gustav; 4168 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Schukraft Truck Bodies; 1201 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Taeckens Bros.; 1015 Harrison St., Flint, Mich. 

U. 8S. Body & Forging Co., Inc., 135 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whitfield k Sons; Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Wiedman Body Co., Geo.; North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





DEMOUNTABLE 
TRUCK 
BODIES 


Write for Catalog 


ROLOFF, INC. 


KENDALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











BOXES (Moving) 


Drawer No. 10, Audubon District, Henderson, Ky. 

Backus, Jr., & Son, A.; Dept 5, Trumbull & Fort St., ~— Mich. 

Byrnes, Inc., W. L.; 446- 448 E. 134th St., New York, N. Y. (Piano) 

Eclipse Box & Lumber Co.; 18-20 Wooster 8t., New York, N. Y. 

G. B.; Watertown, Wis. 

: Pern Ind. 

Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


BRINE 


Solvay Sales Corp.; 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Anderson Box & Basket =. 


American Laundry Mchy. 
Arco Vacuum Corp. ; 
Bertsch & Company ; 


CARPET CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York City. 
Ind. 


co, < 
40 West 40th St., 
Cambridge City, 





(Beaters, stationary.) 
Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Ave., Con- 


Chief Mfg. Co. ; 806 Beecher St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cleveland Rug C: reaning Mchy. Co.; East 55th St. & Erie R.R., 

Electric Rotary Mchy. Co. ; 3246 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kent Co., Inc. ; 542 Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. (Shampooing equipment. ) 
Superior Rug Mchy. Co. ; 2358 Ogde n Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

United Vacuum Appliance Corp.; Dept. IX, Twelfth St. & Columbia 


nersville, 


Adams Co. ; 
American Caster Co. 


Ind. 


CASTERS (Truck) 
Dubuque, he 
QO. Box 524, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Bassick Co.; 38 pRsh J St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bond Foundry & Mche. Co. ; Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa 


Butfalo Pulley & Caster Co., 
Clark Co., George P.5 


Inc.; 175 Breckenridge St., Buffalo, N. 


4 Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Coisun Co.; Bua 5350, Elyria, Unio. 


Darnell Corp. Ltd.; P. O. 
Divine Brus. 
Fairbanks Co., 393-399 Lafayette St., New York, 
Globe Vise & "Truck Co. H 
Hamilton Caster & Mfg. 

Jarvis & Jarvis; 
Lansing Co. ; 
Lyon Iron Works, 
Market Forge Co. ; 


Box 2008 Sta. B., Long Beach, Cal. 
101 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. ¥. 

1451 Front St., N. W., 
Co. ; Hamilton, Obio. 
200 8. Main St., Palmer, Mass. 
602 Cedar S8t., Lansing, Mich. 

Inc.; Box A, Greene, N. Y. 
Garney St., Everett, Mass. 


Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co.; P. O. Box No. J, Menasha, Wis. 
New Britain Mche. Co.; 140 Chestnut St., New Britain, Conn. 


Nutting Truck Co. ; 


252 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 2 


Oppenheim Bros. ; 1107 Broadway, New York, N. 


Payson Mfg. Co. ; 
Phoenix Caster Co. ; 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co. ; 
Service Caster & Truck Co. ; 


2920 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. 
; Dept. D-w, South Bend, Ind. 

Co.; Dept. D. W., 8S. State & Bates St., 


Wm. H. 


¥. 


N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Micb 


Indianapolis. Ind 


Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


Bassick 








TRUCK CASTERS 





of service. 
«© 


BRIDGEPORT 
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Over 438 sizes and 


types for every class 


Write for catalog and 
complete information to 


THE BASSICK CQO. 


CONN. 





— 
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The Wagner Awning & Mfg. 


June, 1934 


CORDAGE 


Pilcher-Hamilton- oa Co.; 849 W. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 
Powers 0.3 & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Flat) 
(See Saeectiaeanens elsewhere in this tssue) 


COVERS (Paper Furniture) 


Ace Paper Co., Inc., 127 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
pileher-Hamilton-Daily Co.: 349 W. Ontario, Chicago, Il. 
Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 


York, N. Y¥. 


COVERS (Piano) 


parnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.; 181 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Breen, Wm. H.; 219 Katherford "Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 
Canvas ee. Co., Inc.; 200 Carnal St., New York, N. Y¥. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this tissue) 
Falton Bag & Cotton Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
Goss Co., J. C.; Woodbridge & Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gotsch Co., Walter M.; 680 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D. W. 28, Summit & "Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Iden Warehouse Supply Co., 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield Ave. , Detroit, Mich. 
aw owen Quilt & & Pad Co.; 82-86 Franklin St., New Haven, 
onn. 
(See advertisement elsewhere ba this issue.) 
Oppenheim Bros. ; 1107 Broadway, New York, N. 
Powers & Co.; 26th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
uma?” Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. 
See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
PE... Co.; 1245 W. Eleventh St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Werner Canvas Products Co.; 2 Water 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wileox Co., M. I.; 210 Water St.; Toledo, “Ohio. 
Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


COVERS (Truck) 
(Tarpaulins) 
Co., Inc.; McGee Trafficway at 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bag Co.; 131 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
112-114 Duane 8t., New York, N. Y. 


Baker-Lockwood Mfg. 
Barnett Canvas Goods & 
, Inc., John; 


Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co.; 26th & Penn, Kansas City, Mo. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B.; 440 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Channon Co., H; 149 N. Market S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Clifton Mfg. Co.; Waco, Texas. 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Co.; 913 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa. 
Bbrick & Co., Fred; 36th St. at Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Goss Co., J. C.; Woodbridge & Bates Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D. W. 28, Summit & Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hoegee Co., Inc., Wm. H.; 138 8S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E.; 3502 Parkdale St., Baltimore, Md. 
Humphry’s Sons, R. A.; 1020 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iden Warehouse Supply Co., 564 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Jacksonville Ship Chandlery & Awning Co.; Dept. H, 231-9 E. Bay St., Jack- 

sonville, Fla. 
Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Powers & b ney 26th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 

Seattle Tent & Awning Co.; First Ave. & Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith Co., Arthur F.; 139 Spring St., New York, N. 
0. 8S. Tent & Awning Co. ; 707 N. Sangamon 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Upson-Walton Co., 1245 W. Eleventh St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Co.; 2658 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Werner Canvas Products Co.: 2 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 





Boxes, Cartons, Bassick Casters, Covers, Dollies, 
Excelsior, White Tar Naphthalene, Lumber, Pads, 
Paper, Tar Paper, Twines 





Complete line Warehouse and Van Equipment 
and Supplies 


VAN OWNERS PURCHASING BUREAU, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. OC. PETRY 144 Columbus Ave. 
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ELEVATORS (Portable) 


Alvey Mchy. Co.; 3200 8. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
i Co. ; 3264 Ay - 80th St., Chicago, IIL 

: "2651 W . Van Buren "st., Chicago, Ill. 
; 989 N. Fourth 8t., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lewis-Shepard Co. ; 124 Walnut 8t., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Link-Belt Co.; 2045 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Revolvator Co.; 336 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. 


EXCELSIOR 


Allen, Inc., Charles M.; to 
American Excelsior Corp. » 1000- 1020 yy. Halsted 8t., 
Orange Mfg. Co.; Efiand, N. C. 

Philips Excelsior Co.; Chattanooga, Ten 

Sheboygan Pad Co. ; 1301- 5 Erie Ave., , Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


EXTERMINATORS (Rat or Mice) 
Copeland Sanitation Co. ; a ¥. 


263 W. 54th St., New York, 
Ratin Laboratory. Inc. ; N. 


116 Broad St., New York, 


EXTINGUISHERS (Fire) 


American-La France and Foamite Corp.; 900 Erie St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Du-Gas Fire Extinguisher Corp. ; 307 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co.; 1302 W. Beardsley Ave., Eikhart, Ind. 

Oil Conservation Eng. Co.; 877 Addison Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co.; 440 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co.; 560 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Safety Fire Extinguisher Co.; 299 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Solvay Sales Corp. ; 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FLOOR REPAIRING MATERIAL 


Euclid Ohemical Co., 7012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Master Builders Co.; 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (General) 


Empire Freight Co.; offices, New York, 117 Liberty St.; Boston, 
Mass., 93 Huntington Ave.; Chicago, Ill., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd.; Los Angeles, Cal., 324 N. San Pedro St.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Room 478, Monadnock Bldg., 681 Market St. 





SPECIAL REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
With Private Through A - 4, from the Far West 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS and AUTOMOBILES 
An Efficient Service 7 on Years of Knowledge and 


ce 


BEST FACILITIES FOR CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


Foreign and 
Domestic Lift Van 
Service for Heuse- 

held Goods 


Domestic and 
Foreign Shippers, 
Forwarders and 

Distributors 





EMPIRE FREIGHT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
aon, hi City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
7 Liberty St. 93 Huntington Ave. 
mM... AGO, ILL. Philadelphia, San Francisco LOB ANGELES, CAL. 
583 W. Jackson Bivd. Oakland, Seattle, Portland 316 Commercial St. 











FUMIGATING EQUIPMENT 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Calcyanide Co.; 60 E. 42nd 8t., 
Furniture Fumigation Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 W. Washington St., 


HOISTS (Chain aud Electric) 


at "ed & Water Mufflers, Inc.; U. 8. Natl. Bank Bldg., Galveston, Texas. 
ec. 


Boston & Lockport Block Co.; 100 Condor 8t., East Boston, Mass. (Chain) 
Box Crane & Hoist Corp.; Trenton Ave. & E. Ontario St., Philadelphia. (Elec.) 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. ; 4056 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Chain) 
Ford Chain Block Co. ; Second & Diamond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Chain) 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4401 West National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (Chain and elec.) 
Harrington Co.; Callowhill & 17th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. (Chain and elec.) 
Hobbs Co., Clinton E.; 208 Chelsea St., Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. (Chain and 


elec.)' 
Louden Mchy. Oo.; 1116 Breaéway, Fairfield, Iowa. (Chain) 
New Jersey Machine 


Reading Chain & Block Corp. ; 2100 Adams 8t., “Reading, Pa. (Chain and elec.) 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, oe Sve N. Tenth -St., Reading, Pa. (Chain) 


Wright Mfg. Co.; York, Pa. ( 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


) 
4580 Tacony 8t., (Chain and elec.) 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Oo. ; 
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INSECTICIDES 


American Cynamid Co.; 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Associated Textile Research Lab., 5416 No. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co.; 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Calcyanide Co.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Gas) 
Cenol Co., Dept. M; 4250-56 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Copeland "Sanitation Co.; 263 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
Enoz Ohemical Co.; 2367 Logan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Furniture Fumigation Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Girard Oo., Inc., Felix; Fourth Ave. and Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gottlieb Chemical Co. ; 148 W. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
Grasselli Chemical Co.: Guardian Bldg.. ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 
Michigan Alkali Co. 3 10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue ) 
Midway Chemical Co., 5235-5259 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
National Home Sanitation Co., Dept. AA 627 First Ave., North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Potter Mfg. Co., Inc.; Dept. H, 12 Henry St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Van Owners ‘Purchasing Bureau, Ine.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
York, N. 
(See ‘advertisement peal in this issue.) 
Wells, B. S.; Jersey City, N. 
West Disinfecting Co.; 42-16 : St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
White Tar a: Dep t. Wes Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. 
Wizard, Inc., 5235- 5259 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 





POLAR 
BRAND 


To prevent damage from moths there 
is nothing better than flake naphtha- 
lene. It gets results. 

Made by America’s oldest and most 
experienced manufacturer of coal-tar 
products, Barrett Standard Polar Naph- 
thalene is unsurpassed for uniformity, 
strength and effectiveness. 

*Phone, write or wire for price quota- 
tions. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


NAPHTHALENE 
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WHITE TAR 
NAPHTHALENE 
FLAKES & ® geo nice 


Flakes have been the recognized standard 
of efficiency in Moth Protection. In the 
home or in the warehouse Naphthalene 
Flakes, freely scattered, provide the cheap- 
est, easiest, safest and surest protection 
against moths. Your costs are rock-bottom, 
and you can guarantee absolute protection 
and charge for it. 


Pine Tar Paper 


For wrapping or rolling your Rugs, Carpets 
or Draperies. Keeps them clean and pro- 
tects them against moths. Prices and full 
information upon request. 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of the Koppers Co. 
QZ venevite Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. 
Dept. W. Phone Kearny 2-3600 WHITE TAR 



































PADS (Canvas Loading) 


Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.; 131 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Breen, Wm. H.; 219 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 
Buffalo Pad and oaitt Co., ag Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canvas Specialty Co., Inc.}; Canal St., New York, N. ¥. 
Chicago Quilt Mfg. Co.; 1357 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
Eprick & Oo., Fred; 36th St. at Third Ave... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Falton Bag & Cotton Mills; Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 

io advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 

s&s bp ew & Bates Sts., Detroit, Mich. 

Gotees Co., Walter M. ; . Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D. w. a Summit & "Magnolia Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Humphry’s Sons, R. A.; 1020 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iden Warehouse Supply Oo., 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Louisville Bedding Co. ; Preston & Market Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Maish Bedding Co., Clifford W.; 1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 
Maish OCo., Chas. A.; 1133 Bank St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mallets Textile Co.; 1205 S. Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 
Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio. 





a If You Were 


s 
Convinced 

That Berlou will fulfill all of the claims 
made for it—that it will actually pre- 
vent moth damage for the life of 
articles treated—you would certainly 
want to be a Berlou dealer, wouldn’t 
you? 





MOTHPROOF 


Berlou Absolutely Cannot Fail 
Time and use as well as laboratory tests prove every claim. Berlou 
penetrates articles treated like a dye and, like dye, it becomes an 


actual part of the material. The experience of hundreds of ware- 
house operators throughout the United States is our best recom- 
mendation. 


Better Still 


Send $5 for a trial gallon. It will bring you a profit of from $20 
to $25. We will send you complete instructions. 
For complete information write 


NATIONAL HOME SANITATION CO. 
627 First Avenue North Minneapolis, Minn. 








IRON HORSE 


Furniture Pads are now 
lower in price than at 
any time in SEVEN. 
TEEN YEARS. 





Sizes cut 36 x 72, 54 x 72, 72 x 72, 80 x 72 
ORDER NOW FOR ALL 1934 
Van Linings 


CANVAS SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
200 CANAL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Grand Covers Tie-Tape 
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Jim, we’ve always been successful by being up-to-date— 
Now we’re sending for this Malium booklet 


Progressive men in the warehousing industry are always receptive 
to new ideas which may improve methods or build up good will. 


Malium gas, the ideal fumigant for all merchandise and furniture 
warehouses, is a new idea in modern fumigation for the destruc- 
tion of insect life. Safe to use under all conditions, it effectively 
destroys insects and their eggs, without leaving any residual odor. 








Investigate the possibilities of Malium. Send for the free booklet. 


The Michigan Alkali Company’s sear Na 
MALIUM 


is the Ideal Fumigant 





Michigan Alkali Co., 

10 E. 40th St., 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation copy of booklet on Malium, the 
ideal fumigant. 





Use this coupon to 
secure booklet 


Company . 
Individual 


Address 
City a State 
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PADS (Canvas Loading )—Continued 


Row Baven Quilt & Pad Co.; 82-86 Franklin St., New Haven, 
pn 


Oppenheim Bros. ; 1107 Broadway, New York, N 
Powers & Co. 3 26th & Reed Stzs., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle Tent & Awning Co.; First Ave. & Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Standard Garment Co. ; Michigan & Orange St., Toledo, Oni. 
Union Carpet Lining Co. ; 230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Van yanere Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 iiteumes Ave., New 
ork, N. Y¥. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co.; 2658 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Warner Canvas Products Co.; 2 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilcox Co., M. I.; 210 Water St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Fulco c[unaraelers 


FURNITURE 


PADS 


The most economical pad you can buy. FULCO pads 
are better quality—last longer. They have our special 
non-lump filler and reinforced FULCO Gilt Edge web- 
bing ends. Write today for 1934 prices on FULCO 
Pads, “Fultex” and “Shuredry’ Tarpaulins (standard 
weather protection equipment for open trucks), wiping — 
cloths, burlap and wrapping twine. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Leuis Dallas 
Minneapolis Brooklyn New Orleans Kansas City, Kan. 








DREADNAUGHT 
FURNITURE 
PADS 








OUR PADS ARE SEWN IN 3” SQUARES 


3 se .@ $23.50 per Doz. 
US ais eavesecevsdovexenateas — 
36x72” TF  vesnenciessacenesencnsess 230" = C* 


Terms: 2/10/30 net, f.o.b. New Haven, Conn., on 
approved credit. 
(Above prices include all tax and labor clauses) 


We also make a Complete Line of FORM- 
FIT PADDED HOOD COVERS for every 


piece of Furniture. 


Finest quality materials and construction 
go into our products. 


America’s Largest Pad Manufacturers Since 1910 


New Haven Quilt & Pad Ce. 
82-86 Franklin Street New Haven, Conn. 











“D & W” Serves a rounded 
out purpose completely 





June, 1984 





“powco | 
FURNITURE PADS 


72 x 36” 
72 x 54” 
72 x 72” 
72 x 80” 


Quality pads, extra heavy cover, bound on 
all four sides, which means twice the 
rvice; lock-stitched, not chain stitehed, 
prevents raveling. 
Filler laid one way, stitched the oppesite, 
prevents or ‘‘lumping.’’ 
Made with cao. fhiler, gives extra thick- 
ness and perman 


Lee ane 
ent body. 
J? Truck Co Covers Furniture Tape, 1/2” wide, Rolle 
wnings of 27 yards. 


POWERS & COL PuiADELPHIA 


CUT SIZE 








PADS (Excelsior Wrapping) 


Allen, inc., Charles M.; Fulton, N. Y 


American Excelsior Corp.; 1000-1020 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 
Dale Bros. Excelsior Pad Co.; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dupre Mfg. Co.; North Ave., N. E. & So. Ry., Atlanta, Ga. 
Excelsior Supply Co. ; Second & Smith Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Indiana Excelsior Co.; S. Keystone Ave. & Belt R.R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Orange Mfg. Co.; Effland, N. C. 
Pioneer Paper Stock Co. ; 424 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
Rochester Pad & Wra rapper Co.; 1464 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sheboygan Pad Co.; 1301-5 Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Van sone Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Washington Excelsior & Mfg. Co.; Ft. of Main St., Seattle, Wash. 
Webster Bros. & Conover Mfg. Co.; Mason City, Iowa. 


PAPER PACKING MATERIAL 


Ace Paper Co., Inc.; 127 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
General Cellulose Co., Inc. ; Westfield, N. J. 
Jiffy Pad & Excelsior Co.; 45 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Kimberly Clark Co.; 8 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Co.; 349 W. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 
Pioneer Paper Stock Co.; 424 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
Rochester Folding Box Co.: Boxart St.. Rochester. N. Y. (Fibredown) 
Van vor N Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 
or ° 
(See ‘advertisement elsewhere in this tssue. J 


PAPER (Tar) 


Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc.; 144 Columbus Ave., New 


or ° 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
White Tar Co.; Dept. W, Belleville Turnpike, Kearney, N. J. 
(See pi mee Mad E elsewhere in this issue) 


PIANO DERRICKS AND TRUCKS 


Breen, Wm. H.; 219 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 
Fairbanks Co.; 893-399 Lafayette S.. New York, N. Y. (Trucks only) 
Iden Warehouse Supply Co.: 564 Washin on Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
aes Piano Truck Co.; Fin ndlay, Ohio. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


PRINTING 


Milbin Printing Co.; 140 West 22nd St., New York City. 


PRINTING———J 


WAREHOUSE FORMS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


@ Leading household storage warehousemen find Milbin 
Standard Warehouse Forms help them conduct their 
business more efficiently. 

@ We will gladly send on request The Milbin Portfolio of 
Standard Warehouse Forms, which contains the forms 
that should be used by all progressive warehouses. 


LET Us every SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON YOUR 
RINTING REQUIREMENTS 


MILBIN PRINTING CO., INC. 
140 WEST 22nd STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Cerro sons 
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STEAMERS (Upholstered Furniture) 


Steamax Co., 4519 Wayne Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Good Will 
Builder 


STEAMAX 
the handy 


Electric Fabric Steam- 
er for Furniture, car- 
pets, Rugs, Draperies, 
etc. 

SENIOR JUNIOR 
$25.50 $15.50 


Write for circular 
STEAMAX CO. 


4515-19 Wayne Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TIRES (Industrial Truck) 


Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F.; Akron, Ohio. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


TIRES (Motor Truck) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; So. Main St., Akron, Ohio. 
Fisk Rubber Co.; Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
General Tire & Rubber Co.; E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F.; Akron, Ohio. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 144 E, Market St., —, ~— 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Mohawk Rubber Co., 1235 Second Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
Seiberling Rubber Co.; Akron, Ohio. 
United States Rubber Co. ; 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Co.; 10936 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
General Motors Truck Co.; Pontiac, Mich. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Gramm Motora, Inc.; Delphos, Ohio. 
Highway Trailer Co. ; Edgerton, Wis. 
Reo Motor Car Co.; Lansing, Mich. 

(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


Co. ; Wis. 
Tralee Co. of ‘America ; 3ist and Robertson, Cincinnati, — 
Truck Equipment Co., i791 Fillmore Ave., Buffa 0, 

Utility Trailer Mfg. Co. ; ; Box 1407, Arcade Station, ay ‘Angeles, Cal. 


TRUCKS (Hand) 


American Pulley Co.; 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(All steel stevedore) 
(See advertisement on page 1 of this issue.) 

Anderson Box & Basket Uo., Drawer No. 10, Audubon District, Henderson, Ky. 


(Platform) 
Barrett-Cravens Co.; 8264 West 30th St., Chicago, Ill. (Lift, stevedore and plat- 





form) 

Bodinson Mfg. Co. ; 4401 San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (Platform) 

Chase Fdry. & Mfg. Co.; 2840 Parsons Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Clark ©Co.; Geo. P.; 4 Canal St., Windsor locks, Conn. (Lift, platform and 
stevedore) 

Colson Co.; Box 550, Elyria Ohio. (Platform and stevedore) 

Blectric Wheel Co.; Walton Heights, Quincy, Ill. (Platform and stevedore) 

— ore) Oo.; Woodland Ave., Stamford, Conn. (Lift, platform and 
stev 

—— So. 893-899 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. (Lift, platform and 


Globe Vise my Truck Co.; 1451 Front St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co.; Hamilton, Ohio. 

Howe Chain Oo.; 2-80 BE. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Howe Scale Co.; Rutland, Vt. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc.; 200 8S. Main St., Palmer, Mass. 

Kent Machine Co.; Kent, Ohio. 

Lansing Co.; 602 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. (Platform and stevedore) 

Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. (Lift and 
stevedore) 

Lyon Iron Works, Inc.; Box A, Greene, N. Y. (Lift and platform) 

McKinney Mfg. Co.; Liverpool & Metropolitan Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Stevedore) 

Marion Malleable Iron bates Box 689, 928 Miller Ave., Marion, Ind. (Dolly) 

Market Forge Co.; Garney St., Everett, Mass. 

Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co. ; P. O. Box No. J, Menasha, Wis. (Lift and 
stevedore) 

Mercury Mfg. Co.; 4148 8. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 

Norman, Wm. A.; 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Nutting Truck Co., 252 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. (Platform and stevedore) 

Orangeville Mfg. Co.; Orangeville, Pa. (Stevedore) 

Revolvator Co. ; 336 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. (Lift) 

Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co.: Saginaw. Mich. 

Self-Lifting Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. (Special piano) 

ae weed & Truck Co.; 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. (Platform and 
jolly 

Streich & Bro., A.; 818 Eighth St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc.; 1005 Military Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. (Ele 
vating and changeable platform) 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.; Dept. D. W., 8. State & Bates Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Platform) 

Warren Mfg. Co.; 10 Exchange S8t., Chicopee, Mass. 

Warsaw Mlevator Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw, N. Y. (Platform and stevedore) 

West Rend mquipment Co.; 200 8. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
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Here are the ways ) 
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BALANCE TRUCKS 
Afford greatest ease in moving refrigerators. 
ideal for heavy boxes, crates, stoves and fur- 
niture. Padded nose piece has instant, exact 
adjustment. 
Price $25. 


X-70 REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS 


1934 Heavy Duty Models fit all cabinets with 
er without legs, or in the crate, preventing 
damage o cabinet, floor or walls. Sturdy all- 
steel fram One truck with top casters and 
handles ~~ tilting and fomee into delivery 
truck and on stairs. Only pads touch cabinet. 
Complete set $34.50. Ball bearing swivel 
casters on one end $5 extra. 


ELEVEN STYLES OF PIANO TRUCKS 


including the New Buckeye Sill Truck. 
eavy duty construction. Sure, easy handling of up- 
right, a, grands and grands. Ne scraping or mar- 
Ky joors. Center wheel construction allows bal- 
ane ng aa turning without lifting. 
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TRUCKS (Refrigerator) 


& R Appliance Co., Inc.; 208 E. Crawford St., Pisdiey. Ohio. 
Self_Lifting Piano Track Co.}3 Findlay, Ohio. 


TRUCKS (Tiering) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.; 1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clark Tructractor Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. (also Lifting) 
Crescent Truck Oo.; 165 N. Tenth 8 Pa. 
Economy . Ov.; "2651 W. Van Buren St. oe Chicago, Tm. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co.; 4110 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Excelsior Plimptruck Co. ; Woodland Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Mercury Mfg. Co.; 4148 S. Halsted St., Ohicago, Ill. 

New Jersey Foundry & Mche. Co.; Garwood, New Jersey. (Chain) 
Service Caster & Truck Co.; 517 N. ag * Albion, Mich. 
Terminal Eng. Co., 75 West St., New York, 

Wright-Hibbard Ind. Dlec. Truck Co. ; Phelps iN. Zz. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; 4530 Tacony ‘st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VAULTS (Fumigation) 


Calcyanide Co.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Furniture Fumigation Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


WAREHOUSE FORMS 


Milbin Printing Co., Inc., 140 West 22d St., New York City. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 


Ivhivine Bros. Company ; 101 Whitesboro St., Utica. N. Y. 
Fairbanks Co.; 8393-399 lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


WORK SUITS AND UNIFORMS 


Carhartt-Hamilton Cotton Mills; Michigan Ave. & Kent 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
Courtney & Son, Thomas; 310 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 

Globe Superior Corp.; Lock Drawer ©, Abingdon, III. 

Hart Mfg. Co.; 16 E. Livingston St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hirsh-Weis Mfg. Co.; 205-209 Burnside St., Portland, Ore. 

Isaac and Son, Wm.; 88 Bowery, New York, N. Y. 

Lamb Mfg. Co.; 1301 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lee Mercantile Co., H. D.; 20th & Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
McDonald Mfg. Co., R. L.: Twelfth & Penn Sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Motor Suit Mfg. Co.; 302 W. Ninth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nunnally & McCrea Co.; 104-6 Mitcheli 8t., 8.W., Atlanta, A nw 
Oberman Mfg. Co., D. M.; P. Drawer 68, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Oppenheim Bros. ; 1107 Broadway, New York, N 

Rissman & Son, John; 841 Blue Island Ave., Sbleue, Ill. 

Scott Mfg. Co., Oyrus W.; Houston, Texas. 

Standard Garment Co.; Michigan & Orange Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
Strauss & Co., Levi ; 98 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sweet, Orr & Co.; 15 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Waco Garment Mfg. Co.: P. O. Box 134, Waco, Texas. 
Welch-Cook-Beals ©o.: $ 821-29 S. Third &t., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
Zions’ Co-oper. Merc. Institution: P. O. Box 2300, Salt Lake City, Utaa 
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‘Andy Says”’ 


Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, June 19th to 23d. 

The household goods Code will naturally be the main 
topic for discussion at the N.F.W.A. meeting and nowhere 
else could you, as a member, get a better insight as to 
what this NRA pact is all about, than right there. It is 
expected that the last two days, June 22nd and 23d, will 
be devoted to the discussion of the Code, and that it will 
also be open to those of the Trade’s executives who are 
not members of the National. Notice of this will prob- 
ably be mailed to the Trade following the temporary Code 
Authority’s meeting on June 5th. 

The importance of these gatherings to the trade can- 
not be over-emphasized, and everyone who can, should be 
there, as it will be the first serious discussion in conven- 
tion since the Code was signed. 

Can’t leave this paragraph out: I want to remind you 
that if you should be unable to get to the meeting, “D & W” 
will report the convention comprehensively—in our July 
issue. 





a T HE postponed meeting of the National 


HERE is a story told that the definition of a pessi- 
mist is “one who has to live with an optomist.” Be 
that as it may, we are becoming optimists again, and the 
reason for it is that so many favorable reports have 
reached us within the past sixty days, indicating a decided 
up-trend in business. In fact there seems to be a better 
feeling throughout the entire industry, and I think this 
is predicated on the faith that when the codes get to 
operating, everyone in the warehousing business will 
start making money again. 
The past three years has been tough on most of us and 
we have been made skeptical about the future because of 
the many business up-flares which have occurred, only to 


be followed by a worse period. But now there is a more 
substantial reason for the belief that business is really 
on the up-turn for a long time to come. That reason is 
the changed attitude of industry due to the code develop- 
ments. 

We all know that inventories have cut to the bottom 
these past few years. But now, as never before in the 
four depression years, buyers are finding manufacturers 
unable to supply the demand for products (needed imme- 
diately) for which there had been little or no call in this 
period. Factories which were closed are opening again, 
and unemployment is not so much talked about. 

Of course the first goods to be made to supply this 
sudden demand can hardly go to build up spot stocks all 
over the country; but as time permits, these old ware- 
housing accounts, as well as hundreds of new ones, will 
begin to build up, and then we will find the old normal 
order of things with us again. 

It is quite possible that we will not feel even the normal 
summer curtailment in business. In some industries, 
high records for all times have been made since the first 
of the year, and some industrialists anticipate a record- 
breaking fall—all of which is certain favorably to affect 
the warehousing business. 

Now is the time to begin going after this newly created 
business—and there is one wholesome and inexpensive 
way to contact these prospects, which is to use regular 
advertising space in Distribution and Warehousing. 

If your advertisement is not a part of the “Warehouse 
Section” following this page, why not decide now to put 
it there and thus reach the thousands of shippers of 
merchandise and household goods in all parts of the coun- 
try who use “D & W”’ as their guide? 


——s 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 





June 19-23 ..... National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association............ Chicago 
SEY cccccccsece Movers & Warehousemen’s —— of COEF. cc ccmcccces Denver 
July .... .New York State Warehousemen’s Association........ To be announced 
September eoved Buffalo Furniture Warchousomen’ s Association.............. Buffalo 


ONS AssssiatleW.....sccsnccccses To be announced 


September ...... Utah W 





CE seesdeed Cleveland Furniture Wareh ’s A a Cleveland 





CE ccccsced Colorado Transfer and Warehousemen’ . Association. - To be announced 
October ........ Houston Transfer & War "s en swacme Houston 
October ........ Midwest Warehouse and Transfermen’s Association. .To be announced 
en New Orleans Merchandise Wareh "s A iation. .New Orleans 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Over Fifty Years of Honorable Service—i934 





HARRIS TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 
Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 
First Avenue, at 13th Street, South 


Membera: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A,, ALA. T. & W. A. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 





STRICKLAND 
Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So. 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.Rs. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
<= WITTICHEN 
Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse 








Household Goods and Merchandise 
Agents: Aero Mayflower Transit Company 








MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 
Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 

A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.&N., M.&O. & 
Southern Railroads. Clyde Mallory S/S Co. 





ARKANSAS 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 





The Lightning Moving & 
Storage Co. 


TRANSF ER 
STORAGE 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. ft. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 








TUCSON, ARIZONA { 


Tucson Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 
110 East Sixth Street Tucson, Arizona 











FORT SMITH, ARK. [ 


WwW. J. ECHOLS, Jr. WwW. J. ECHOLS J. MONTAGUE WILLIAMS 
President Vice-President Manager 


ARKANSAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General Merchandise Storage. Forwarding. Pool Car Distribution. 
55,000 Square Feet Floor Space. 
Modern Fire Proof Building. Sprinkler Equipped. 
Lowest Insurance Rate. 
On St. Louis, San Francisco Railroad Reciprocal Switching. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. |" 


ALABAMA TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


121-129 Randolph St. 
Bonded 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 
N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—So0.W.A.—A.C.W. & A.V.L. 














FORT SMITH, ARK. | 


O. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Rogers Ave. and 2nd St. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
Storing — Shipping — Moving 
Pool-Car Distributing a Specialty 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. | reeset * > Merchandise Wersnogene Trade 
e, 


Certificate No 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA STREET 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Low Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
801-7 East Markham St. 
“4 Complete Service” 
Modern Offices—Storage—Drayage and Distribution 


Lecated in the heart of the wholesale and shipp 
district. 


Fireproo nklere Low Insurance 
Private hativona Siding Quick Service 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
H. W. CHAMBERS, PREesipent 


Chambers Transfer and Storage Co. 
301 South Fourth Avenue 
Storing and Packing Moving and Shipping 
Warehousing and Distribution service for merchan- 
dise and furniture, 


Sprinklered warehouse—Insurance rate 46c. 
Member—N. F. W. A. 











The Men Who Distribute 


Arbuckle Products 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 











LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 


Merchandise—Household Storage 
* 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 
Low 
Insurance 
Rates 
Pool Car 
Distribution 
Compartments 
for household 
Goods 








LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses. 


NEW TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. & 
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CALIFORNIA DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





LONG BEACH, CAL. { FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 





MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION 











Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1335 S. IN St. 


Don’t Gamble! Just 
Ship to Bekins 
We own and oper- 
ate depositories in VAN & STORAG 


principal cities of 
California MOVING — SHIPPING nen nl 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS & MERCHANDISE. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





“Vacufume”’ 


CHICAGO 
419 W. Harrison St. 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
Ninth and Alameda Sts. 


General Merchandise Storage 
U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Cool Room Accommodations 


MANAGED AND OPERATED BY 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CALIFORNIA’S MOST MODERN WAREHOUSE 
SERVED BY THE UNION PACIFIC 


Process of Fumigation 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
76 Beaver St. 1104 Union Ave. 








Los ANGELES, CAL. | EFFICIENT WAREHOUSING 


and DISTRIBUTION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE CO. 
‘837 TRACTION AVE. 





Sprinklered Concrete 

Building 

Central Location 

Spur Tracks 
Low 

Insurance 

Cartage 








Service 
Merchandise 
Exclusively 


Specialist in Food Distribution 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





923 East Third St., 





Pacific Commercial Warehouse, wc. 


Owned and Operated by 
J. D. & A. B. ere een Co. of San Francisco 


Centrally located — Uncongested district 
Loading dock accommodations for 22 trucks 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Warehousing &. Trucking Service 
Cyanide Fumigating—Carload Capacity 


fornia 


Los Angeles, California 








Los ANGELES, CAL. i 316 Commercial Street 


Los Angeles Warehouse Company 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Consign your shipments for Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, and Los Angeles direct to us. We will insure 
you satisfied customers. A compiete service. 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. ys We Sapeete Your Shipments and 








a AN, 
" STORAGE: 22 MOWANG CO, | 
1619 SOUTH VERMONT AVE 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOooDsS 
Members: California Van & Storage Association 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 


RUDE TAY 


Pool Car Distribution 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


1950 S. Vermon t , Los Angeles 


LYON 


2 We“ STORACE «o 
SERVES CALIFORNIA 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | METROPOLITAN 


WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Merchandise Warehousing 
and Distribution 


Reinforced Concrete Sprinklered Buiiding 

Centrally Located in Metropolitan Area 

Fire Insurance Rate 13.2 Cents 

1340-1356 EAST SIXTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 

5 Eastern Representation 

Offices for Rent Member, ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC. 

Telephone and Chicago . . . New York City 


Secretarial Service : 

GEORGE W. PERKIN 
Sub Basement for ' 
Cool, ay ten 82 Beaver St. . . . New York City 


























LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





240,000 Square Feet 
New York 





Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Storage Distribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Scrvice 


1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL STREET 


56 Motor Trucks 
Chicago San Francisco 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 








Insurance Rate as low 


Harbor. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


General offices, 737 Terminal St. 


Free and U. 8. Customs bonded storage 
and efficient Warehouse and Distribution Service in the est. 


Daily motor truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 


W. E. TEAGUE, Pres. 
B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. Mor. 


The largest, most complete 
as 14.4 cents per $100 per year. 











The Men Who Distribute 


Vacuum Oil 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. [ 


Make Westland Warehouses 





Your Distribution Headquarters 
in So. California 





Member, A. W. A.. 
C. W. Aw» L. A. W. A. 


Write for Booklet 





L. A. Junction Ry. 
vice 


Westland 
Warehouses, Inc. 
4814 Loma Vista Ave., 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
Room 1305 
38 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





CONNECTICUT 











DENVER, COL. 


C=———_: ~— 1. YS 





We offer a complete service—Merchandise and 
Household Goods Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Moving, Packing and Forwarding. 


We also operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a 
statewide daily motor freight service under regulation of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 


Connections with Interstate Truck Lines to 
Principal Cities. 


Burglar Proof Silver Vaults, Cedar Lined Rug 
Vault, Fumigating Vault, Private Lockers 


The WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1700 Fifteenth Street 


Member of N. F. W. A.A. C. W.—A. W. A 














SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 
FARNSWORTH & RUGGLES 


(Established in 1859) 
109 DAVIS STREET 
WAREHOUSING GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Pool Car Distribution Motor Truck Fleet 


Terminal at First, Brannan and Federal Streets 
In the heart of the shipping district 








PUEBLO, COLO. U. S. Bonded and Licensed Under Federal Warehouse Act. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
201 CALIFORNIA ST. 
OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 


AND 


TILDEN SALES BUILDING 











SAN FRANCISCO,CALIF. | 
CONSIGN TO 
THE HASLETT WAREHOUSE CO. 


280 Battery St., San Francisco 


Operators of the most complete warehouse and distribution system in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 





STORAGE—CARTAGE—COLD STORAGE (OAKLAND 
FIELD WAREHOUSING—FAST TRANSBAY DELIVERY SERVICE 
S. M. HASLETT, President 

Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
Member American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 





A Complete Ser. 
vice for the 
Warehousing 
and Distribution 
of General 
Merchandise 


Warehousing, Distribution, Draying, Office Accommoda 
tions, Telephone Service. Space for Lease 


San Francisco Warehouse Co., 625 Third Street 


Member: American Warehousemen’s A 
Distribution Service, Inc. ssociation 











DENVER, COLO. 
F. C. BARTLE, Pres. INC. 1912 
THE MERCHANTS STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


1701 15th Street, Denver 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





SPRINKLER SYSTEM WAREHOUSE 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RAILROADS 


Correspond Balicieed 











TRANSFER CO. INC. 


General Office and Warehouse 
200 SO. SANTA FE AVENUE 
Modern Sprinklered Fireproof Building 
Freight Forwarding and Distribution 
Household and Merchandise Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—Colo. W.A. 


BURC WAREHOUSE AND 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Je G. Mooney, Pres. J. W. Connelly, Vice-Pres. 
Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 


1337 Seaview Avenue 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE WITHIN (50-MILE 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR STORING, MOVING, 


RADIUS. SP , 
PACKING AND SHIPPING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS. 
ALSO wARenousts AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AND 





HARTFORD, CO 
Member of A.W.A., N.F.W.A., A.C.W., A.V.L. 











GREENWICH, CONN. 
Zz Henry J. Drinkwater Sons, Inc. 
122 RAILROAD AVE. ; 







NEW CANAAN,CONN. | OUSEHOLD Goons, A/a 
room ©, v- STORAGE, PACKING Ai : 
PORTCHESTER, N.Y. Poot Cars Distributed QZ 








HARTFORD, CONN. { F. A. KIRK, Vice Pres. & Cen. Mer. 
BOAT LINE WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Subscribers to the Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code, 
Under Certificate No. 34-982. Reg. No. 6-3 
Located on the Connecticut River 
8S Van Dyke Ave. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Direct Water, Rall, and Truck Connections 
Barge Shipment Facilities 
Member of Conn. W. Assn.—Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 











HARTFORD, CONN. i E. G. Mooney, Pres. 
Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 
252 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


A modern storage and distribution service. Sixteen sepa- 
rate buildings. Fireproof and non-fireproof construction. 
Twenty-four car private siding. Daily deliveries via rail, 
boat, motor truck, to all principal towns and cities within 
150 mile radius, private rooms for storage of furniture and 
special facilities for moving, packing, crating and shipping 
of household effects. Also warehouses at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Springfield, Mass. 


J. W. Connelly, Vice-Pres. 





Member of A. W. A., N. F. W. A. 

A. C. W., Hartford Chamber of 

Commerce, Hauling Member of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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CONNECTICUT DIRECTORY 


OF WAREHOUSES 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
M. E. Kiely, Mgr. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 
335 East St., New Haven, Conn. 
a Fireproof Merchandise Ware- 
ouse. 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. Terminals. 
Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—Low in- 
surance rates—15 car siding— 


























Central location—Daily truck 
delivery service covering Con- 
necticut and southern Massachu- 

5 setts—Bonded with U. S. Cus- 
4 toms. 
Established 1860 
THE SMEDLEY CO. } 
165 Brewery St., New Haven, Conn. 
ie Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, MTA of C, 
New Haven ham of Commerce, 
Hauling member Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. [ 
GARDNER STORAGE CO. 
18 BLACKHALL STREET 
PIANO AND FURNITURE PACKER, MOVER 
AND SHIPPER 
Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer—STORAGE 
Members: Conn. Warehousemen’s Assn. 
Nat. F iture W. 


"s Assn. 











NEW LONDON, CONN. | 


J. F. SULLIVAN STORAGE CO. 
Office: 158 Garfield Ave. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS, STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE, MOVING AND TRUCKING. 
MEMBER: CONN. WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS‘N. 











NORWICH, CONN. | Established 1843 


L. W. CARROLL & SON 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
Gen. Office 17-21 Water St. 


General Merchandise Storage and Bisterthation. Pool 
Cars Distributed—Branch Office Facilities. Household 
Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping. 

Railroad Siding and Dock. 














STAMFORD, CONN. | 





STAMFORD we. Hi. 

unt” SCHAEFER 
& SON, Inc 

OLD GREENWICH Fireproof Storage Warehouse 

NOROTON Member of Conn. W.A.—N.F.W.A. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1707 FLORIDA AVENUE 
(See Page Advertisement Directory Issue) 





E. K. MORRIS, President 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. [- 





Absolutely 
Fireproof 


MOVING 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 


Pool Car 
Distribution 
General Hauling 


Merchants’ Trans- 


fer & Storage Co. 
920-922 E. St., N. W. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. [| 





CONTAINER, LIFT VAN, 
OR ORDINARY SHIPMENTS DELIVERED 


Security Storage Company 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $1,200,000. 


Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments 
at door to door rates, with all risk insurance if 
desired. 

Available almost anywhere. 


1140 Fifteenth Street, Washingtor 
31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | 









Modern 
Fireproof 
Building 

LONG 


DISTANCE 
MOVING 


PACKING 
STORING 


SHIPPING 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


SMT S erser see seen ™. 


Member—Mayflower Sendai Association 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
treed STATES STORAGE CO. 


418-420 Tenth Street, N. W. 


MEMBERS: 
National Furniture 








Warehousemen’s Association 





Efficient and Courteous 
Service 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse 


We are prompt in all things. 


Distributors of Pool Cars 
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WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


General Merchandise Storage 


Pool Car Distribution—City Delivery Service 


Direct Switching Connections into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Terminal Refrigerating & Warehousing Corporation 
% and D Streets, Southwest 


IOWA 





West Palm Beach, Fla. [ 


BROWN TRANSFER AND STORAGE 
SERVICE, INC. 
1910 SOUTH POINSETTIA AVENUE 


—STORAGE— 


Commercial Hauling—Packing—Crating 
WEST PALM BEACH AND PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | H. J. KAPPLER, Supt. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E. 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 











ATLANTA, GA. [— BONDED 


General Warehouse & Storage Co., Inc. 
272-274 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Consigned stocks handled for Manufacturers 
Remittance made day received 
Store door delivery—Re-packing—Re-shipping 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 
Sprinkler System—R.R. Trackage—Poo!l Car Distribution 














JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 
FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


East Union and lonia Streets 
Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Peeol Car Distribution 
Reconsigning—Trucking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkler System 
insurance Rate 20 Cents 





Rental C Sub-Postoffice, Western Union Tel. 


" Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 








ATLANTA, GA. | “Atlanta’s Largest” 
MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Invested Capital $325,000 
Lowest Warehouse Insurance Rate in Atlente 


MERCHANDISE-—COLD STORAGE-—TRUCKING 


Private Railrdad Sidings—Concrete Warehouses 
A. D. T. Service Member: A. W. A. 











MIAMI, FLA. | 


JOHN E. WITHERS 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


2 Fireproof Censtructed Warehouses 
Local and Long Distance Removals 
Private Trackage 

Pool Car Distribution and L.C.L. 
Government Bond 


N. F. W. A. Members 1000-12 N. E. First Ave., Miami, Fla. 





AUGUSTA, GA. | 





AIKEN, 8. C. F. L. Harrison, Pree. 


RELIABLE TRANSFER CO. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Household Goods Storage, Packing. Shipping 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R.R. Siding A. C. L., C. & W. C. R.R. 











MIAMI BEACH, FLA. | 
Washington Storage Co., Inc. 
1001 Washington Avenue 
Moving — Packing — Shipping — Storage 


Members NFWA, SOWA 








SAVANNAH, GA. | 


Savannah's enly bended warcheuse 
SAVANNAH SOnsED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER 
COMPANY, 





BAY aie * Exvenqien, s CANAL, 
it Office Box 

General Stacage—~ Distribution —Reconaigning 
Custom House Brekers—Custem Bon fy 

Regular steamship —— from nonnall 5 

Eastern, Western & Gulf ports—track - 

nections with all rail 4 Preamebip lines. 

R. B. Young, President. 

Members—A. W.A.—A.C. W.—So. W.A, 

















TAMPA, FLA. [ 
gest Wise in Tampa” Serve You ia “Tp, 









ripe S* Tampe is the logical of the Sup” 
MERCHANDISE HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

STORAGE STORAGE 

POOL CAR MOVING — PACKING 
DISTRIBUTION SHIPPING 

LEE.TERMINAL 
TAMPA, FLA. 
ib jervice 





NEW YORK—CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











BOISE, IDAHO | 





Selling Services Furnished 


BOISE COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Warehousing & Forwarding 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
Pool Car Distributors 


304 S. 16th St. P. O. Box 1656 On U.P.R.R. 

















TAMPA, FLA. [ WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Morgan and Water Streets, Tampa, Florida 











The Men Who Distribute 


Federal Matches 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 





"CARBON 
CARE % 
Bits 


~. om % 
§ ane *Mithic 
BCpG 

¥ 


Truck Accommodations—400 Ft. All 
Under Cover. Reshipping—Merchants’ 
Lighterage and Tunnel. Located on 
main channel of the Chicago River. 
220,000 sq. ft. of Modern Storage 
Space. Private siding—C’& N W Ry. 
with capacity of over 40 cars daily. 


Low Insurance Rate 


ANCHOR STORAGE COMPANY 


219-229 E. N. Water St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














CHICAGO, ILL. [ 








Storage & Forwarding Co. 





Chicago’s only warehouse which has a Union Freight 
Station under the same roof. Chicago Junction Service 
—carload and L. C, L.—to all lines daily at flat Chicago 
rate. 

U. S. Customs Bonded. All modern warehouse 


services. 
Write for illustrated booklet and rates. 


2001 West Pershing Road 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Accessible Location. 

Modern Warehouse. 

Excellent Shipping 
ities. 


Delightful Offices. 

Special Equipment. 

Economical Service. 

No cartage expense on 
outbound L.C.L. 
Freight. 


1455 W. 87th St. 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | SATISFACTION ASSURED! 


A large shipper wrote us—“It is not often our interests 
in out-of-town shipments are accorded the careful 
attention you have shown.” 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES INC. 
General Offices 5153 Cottage Grove Ave. 
W. F. CARROLL, Pres. J. J. BARRETT, Sec’y. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 





FOR ACTION! 
Call SUPERIOR 9066 


We’re ready at all times to offer 

full co-operation on your stor- 

* age, distribution, handling and 

conveying requirements. Our 

LOCATED facilities are modern and com- 

IN plete, our location ideal. Tun- 
WHOLESALE jel] station in buildings. 


GROCERY 
DISTRICT 





Food Storage of all kinds 
U. S. Customs Bonded Room 
* Space Leases 

Truck Deliveries 

Tunnel Re-shipping 


Pool Cars Distributed 








Currier-Lee 


Warehouse Company 
363-471 West Erie St., Chicago, Il. 





———_. 








CHICAGO, ILL. { 





Member A. W. A. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC S aa ae 





ESENT 
itis abs PM 














@ CHICAGO 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE., 
TEL: CANAL 2770 

@ NEW YORK 
415 GREENWICH ST., 
TEL: WALKER 5-4600 

















GRISWOLD-WALKER-BATEMAN 
COMPANY 


1525 Newberry Ave. Chicago 
Modern buildings strategically located. Direct trackage 
connections with C&NW, B&O, Soo Line, PM, CGW, 
and B&OCT (belt line connecting all RRs.). Trap car 
reshipping. Motor truck deliveries. Long distance 
motor transportation. Guardite fumigation protection. 
U. S. Customs Bond. Office facilities. 


Details of this complete service are described in a book- 
let “The Way to Distribution”—Write for your copy. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. [ 





DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE 


Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 


CANAL & 
HARRISON STS. 


Tunnel and Trap Car 











Service 
, A 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 76 BEAVER STREET KANSAS CITY 
se eee ee 
SOUTH SIDE 
WAREHOUSES 


5801-5967 West 65th St. 


Capacity 1200 Carloads — 


mane Hates os Lew as Els. wR : CHICAGO'S MOST MODERN WAREHOUSES 
: . , = — — 








Also operate three modern warehouses in Kansas City and the 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Company at Los Angeles, California. 


LIBERAL LOANS MADE ON STAPLE COMMODITIES 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 


RALPH J. Woop, Pres. MORRISON C. Woop, Treas. 








For Shipments to the South Side’s Finest Residential Districts 
CONSIGN TO 


The Lincoln Warehouse Corporation 
Main Office and Warehouse—4259 Drexel Boulevard 
“40 Years of Distinctive Service” 
Personal attention of executives to customers. Collections promptly remitted. 
Member N.F.W.A. 








MIDLAND f| CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
LARGE AND omALL SHIPPERS FOR REAL SERVICE TRY 


THREE MODERN MERCHANDISE 


WAREHOUSES f Producers Warehouse Co. 


at 
CHICAGO : 344 No. CANAL ST. C & NW Ry SIDING 
Also Operating 





With convenient locations 


tens een senapeians ttn f | Republic Warehouse Co. 


for National Distribution 
Chicago Junction In and Out-bound Union : (U.S. CUSTOMS BONDED) : 
Freight Station—direct connections with (\ 372 W. ONTARIO ST CM & S#P Ry SIDING 


thirty-eight railroads, no trap car, tunnel or 
cartage service or charges on in or out-bound 
LCL shipments. Receiving stations of Ex- i COMPLETE WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE SERVICE 


ress, Freight Forwarding, Electric and Boat 





ines on premises. 





CHICAGO, ILL. [ 
For Unexcelled Location and Service 


With a complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. SE NG TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
ne CAREAD®, ILL. TEAMING COMPANY 
th Street and South Western Ave. , aa 230 North Canal Street 


























PRR AND CMSTP&P SIDINGS 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 





RAILWAY 
TERMINAL 


not only has the modern buildings, 
convenient location, efficient deliv- 
ery and shipping connections—every 
facility for prompt and economical 
handling—but, what is more impor- 
tant, the men of experience and 
ability to render modern, complete 
warehousing and distribution ser- 
vice ... Write for information on 
Railway Terminal’s services to 
meet your individual requirements. 


Three warehouses close chandise . . . Low insur- 
to the Loop . . . Direct ance rates . . . Direct 
railroad connections... tunnel service . . . Mer- 


Dock space... Office 
and warehouse space to 
rent... U.S. Customs 


chants’ Forwarding 
Terminals Company 
distribution services .. . 





Bonded storage... Special facilities for 
i Loans on standard mer- the storage of wines. 


Railway Terminal & Warehouse Co. 
444 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 
W. C. Reebie & Brother 


(INC.) 
Five Storage Warehouses 


Established 1880 
Complete facilities for the Storage, Removal, Packing or Shipping of 


Household Goods, Pianos or Works of Art 


Offices and Fireproof Warehouses 


2325-33 N. Clark St. 4549 Broadway 5035-39 Broadway 


Offices and Non-Fireproof Warehouses 
2521-23 Sheffield Ave. 2525 Sheffield Ave. 


General Office: 2325-33 North Clark Street 
Member: N. F. W. A. & I. F. W. A. 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Soo Terminal Warehouses 


519 W. Roosevelt Road 
(Near Loop) 





Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Less Carloads To and From All Trunk Lines, 
North Shore Electric and Aurora and Elgin Elec., and Their 
Connections Handled Without Cartage Charges. 
Cool Temperatures—Candy Stored All Year 


Ground Floor Warehouse Spaces With or Without 
Offices for Rent—Fireproof—Trackage 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


TOOKER STORAGE and 
FORWARDING CO. 


(ESTAB, 1903) 
STORAGE CARTAGE RESHIPPING 


LOCATED IN THE CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION 
FINEST RAILROAD FACILITIES 
LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 





LOANS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3615 IRON ST. 
New York CHICAGO, ILL. Los Angeles 











CHICAGO, ILL | 





Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM &McLAUGHLIN™ 


MONEY ADVANCED 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate loans right 
in our office. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE--225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 














CHICAGO, ILL. {— 





M. H. Kennelly, President Henry A. Gardner, Sec’y 





| WERNER BROS/KENNELLY CO| 











Chicago Shipments 
and Pool Cars 
Consigned to 
Private Wilson Ave. Switch 
C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Large Shippers of Household Goods 


Main Office 2815 Broadway 
4917 Broadway 
4615 Clifton Ave. 
7613 N. Paulina St. 


Park Branch 1750 N. Clark St. 
Traffic Department 3133 N. Halsted St. 


Member 
N.F.W.A.—I.F.W.A. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. ] JOLIET, ILL. | Telephones 501 and 502 
Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Get N earer MERCHANDISE caauen 4 om DISTRIBUTION 


Best distributing point in Middle West. 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt which connects with 


To You r M a rket gy 5 
Chicago freight rates apply. 


MOLINE, ILL. | 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 

FREIGHT DISTRIBUTORS FOR MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, EAST MOLIN 
AND SILVIS, ILL., DAVENPORT, IOWA, AND UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Send your freight to us at Moline for distribution as we are in the center of the 
group of cities here and the haul will be shorter. We have our own private track 
at the warehouse and our own ‘eam track. Forwarding and r . We don’t 
expect your account unless we can show you a definite savantage over present methods. 

CRANDALL TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1205-1209 Fourth Ave. Moline, Illinois 




















PEORIA, ILL. 


All Pointsoft*Compass 






AN INSTITUTION BUILT TO 


SER VE ys, i Peoria is the logical center of 


distribution for Illinois. 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution \\ ; “ _ 
Pool Cars Distributed ocd ni ee a 
Rail Shipments Anywhere—Without Gur Depindabiitty Your Aeumencs of 
Cartage Expense Setisfaction 
Member of A. W. A. 


Office and Space For Lease 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














DANVILLE, ILL. | Cc. B. Hall, Pres. M. P. Hall, Sec. & Treas. ROCKFORD, iLL. im 


DANVILLE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


The only fireproof warehouse in Danville. 
Storage for household goods and Merchandise Distributing. Conveniently located 








in the heart of the wholesale district. Private siding to warehouse, and free 
switching from all railroads. TRACKAGE— —FREE SWITCHING 
Low Insurance Rate SPARKLING SERVICE 


Danville is the breaking point of Eastern and Western Classification of freight 
rates, oes ° a ee ee | ~ ll the distributing or storage of carloads 
merican Warehouse Associat ° 
Members National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. dar ain 1 
Members Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 506-514 Ce St. Phone M 34 




















DECATUR, ILL. [— ROCKFORD, ILL. [ 
MERCHANDISE HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Decatur Warehouse Company POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


(Shumate Transfer) LORDEN STOR AGE CO. 


20-30 INDUSTRY COURT 






































mec = FIREPROOF — LOW RATES 
MOVING — PARIS SST R INS TION MAIN LINE—ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
BONDED :: LICENSED : : INSURED CARRIERS DAILY MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE—100 MILE RADIUS 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. j ROCK ISLAND, ILL. [ 
a THE CENTER OF THE QUAD-CITIES 
The Mississippi Avenue Warehouses 160,000 POPULATION — RATE B ING POINT 
ob dint tet Gites Gane MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
z FEDERAL BARGE LINE TERMINAL 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Cc. B. & Q. SIDING—FREE SWITCHING 
MERCHANDISE - AUTOS - DISTRIBUTION ROCK ISLAND TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
SEE ANNUAL DIRECTORY NUMBER Member ef A. W. A.—™. F. W. A. 
ELGIN, ILL. | 
A The Men Who Distribute 
Elgin Storage & Transfer Co. ; ‘ P 
A. C. MUNTZ, Pres. H. C. MUNTZ, Mer. Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
net a Se fee eae Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
Warehouse and Office: No. 300 Brook Street and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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INDIANA 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHUUSES 





EVANSVILLE, IND. ( -yicre waterway-railway-highway moet” 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 


Subscribers to the Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code, 
under Certificate No. 34-309. 


Combination River-Rail Truck Terminal & 
Warehouse 








ght RESENTED 4 90,000 sq. ft. floor space on one floor. Served 
= “a by two railroads—C. & E. I. and L. & N. Re- 
DISTRIBUTION ciprocal switching to all Evansville industries. 
= ae | _ Fireproof; Sprinkler system; Thermostatically 
ecwcaco heated; Lowest insurance. Ideal trucking fa- 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. cilities. Store door service. Merchandise stor- 
TEL: CANAL 2770 age. Pool car distribution. Served by Ameri- 


ean Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line 


@ NEW YORK 
and Independent Tows. 


41S GREENWICH ST. 
TEL: WALKER 54600 








EVERYTHING NEW—STRICTLY MODERN 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | 





WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


Frost wane Me OR? O20 8 Co. rms SAME | 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF ‘BUILDINGS. 


Pittsburgh, Fert Wayne & Chice R.: Grand ete. Me R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Siainec—Peet’ Car 


FORT WAYNE 











FORT WAYNE, IND. { 
PETTIT’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


“Fireproof” Buildings 


STORAGE, TRANSFER, DISTRIBUTION 


Located in Center of Business District 





We have our own truck line and are equipped to make prompt deliveries 
Private siding 








HAMMOND, IND. | Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Limes 


JOHNSON 
Transfer and Fireproof Warehouse 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Str. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 





Mann Transfer & Storage Company 
222 W. Merrill St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prompt, careful Warehouse and Transfer Service. Pool car 
distribution. Our personnel possesses the special knowledge 
required to ship Farm Implements and Parts, and this class 


of business is solicited. 
Free Switching Modern Facilities 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~~ 





Strohm Warehouse & Cartage Company 
230 W. McCarty St. Telephone Ri. 5513 
General Merchandise Cold Storage. Pool Car Distribution and 
Checking Out. All Merchandise on Check Out Cars Placed 
on Platform Ready for Delivery. 


CCC & St. L. R.R. Modern Truck Equipment. 














“Service That 
Satisfies”’ 


TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE AND MACHINERY STORAGE 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | 
Bauermeister Terminal Company 


Private R.R. Track Capacity 21 Cars connecting with all Lines. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our clients do the selling—We 
do the rest. U. S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse 
License No. 12-4. 











iNDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 










SPACE LEASES— MERCHANDISE STORAGE— 
LOW INSURANCE—POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED— 
TRUCK DELIVERIES 






“Coburn Service for Efficiency”’ 
Represented by 


i al 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New Vert Oncaee Son Prom rece 




















DAVENPORT, IOWA [yo ciuding Rock Island and Moline, Il. 
Ewert & Richter Express & Storage Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse, on Trackage—In the Business and 
Shipping District of Davenport. 

Pool car distribution—Mdse. & H.H.G. with motor truck 
service—direct from our Combined Rail and Truck Terminal. 


AW.A—NF.W.A. Phone Ken. 543 











BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Private Siding—Free switch from any R.R, entering 
Des Moines 





Members: A.W.A-—N.F.W.A—Ila.W .A—M.O.W.A. 








The Men Who Distribute 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 





DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 











Fire ee 
Ware- a 
ewes TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Mulberry 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 


mationally known accounts 
uaranteed Service 














Daily reports of shipments and attention to 
every detail. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA a ESTABLISHED 1880 
White Line Transfer & Storage Co. 


120 So. FIFTH AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA 
Moving: Packing: Shipping, Consolidators and Forwarders 
Fireproof and Non-Firepreof Storage of 
AUTOMOBILES, INFLAMMABLES, HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE (All Kinds) 
Private Sidings—Free Switching te and From All Lines Entering Des Moines 


Lowest Insurance 
Member: A. W. A., May. W. A., la. W. A., Mo. W. A. 











TOPEKA, KANSAS [ 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD 80008 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switeh Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 











MASON CITY, IOWA 
Hub of Northern Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota Territory 
MASON CITY WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Fireproof Storage of All Kinds 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Served by: C&NW, CRI&P, CCW, CMStP&P & M&SL RAILWAYS 














SIOUX CITY, IOWA | 


¥ Iseminger’s Storage and Cartage Co. 


Your Choice for the Sioux City Territory 
Transfer and Storage of Household Goods 
Distribution of Merchandise 


G. W. ISEMINGER, Mgr. 


“Our Customers Are Always Satisfied” 














WATERLOO, IOWA f 
IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All Classes of 
Merchandise, Household Goods and Automobiles 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


‘4 








A Modern Distribution and 
W arehousing Service ° 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


Murray E. Cuykendall, Gen. Mgr. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


Not something for nothing, but doing what you want 
done intelligently, economically and promptly. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 











WICHITA, KANSAS : Write or Wire 








TRAASFER & STORAGE CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 














EMPORIA, KANSAS | 


L. R. BAILEY TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
14-16-18 West 5th Ave. 
Household Goods Storage, Packing, Shipping. 
Merchandise Storage. 
An Ideal Distribution Point for Kansas. 
Member N. F. W. A.—K. W. & T. A. 











WICHITA, KANSAS [ 


The Central Warehouse and Storage Corporation 


135-141 North Santa Fe Street, Wichita, Kansas 
Established 191 Merchandise Storage Only 
We have over 50,000 rl feet storage space. Storage and distribution rates quoted 

«a application. Reinforced steel and concrete, fire-proof building. Very low 
unce rates. One hour watehman service. Located on the Wichita Terminal Associations 
and the Atchison, Santa Fe railroad track. Chicago, Rock Island, St. is, San 
ssourt Pacific Railroads. Own private track with facility to handle 
six cars. Local Cee by our own trucks. We epecialice in pool car service. 
“Courtesy and Service” 











GARDEN CITY, KANS. [ 
Sales Building Distribution 


BY 
Overnite Delivery to Points Between Wichita and Denver 
Merchandise S load Dis 


n torage—Carl on 
Route Cars Via Santa Fe R. R. Co. 
THE UNDERWOOD TRANSPORT CORP. 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS | 





N. F. W. A.A. W. A. 


CODY 


Transfer & Storage Co. 


Fireproof Warehouse — Merchandise and Household Goods 
Private siding — Free switching — Pool car distribution 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | 








Inter-State Transfer and Storage Company 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping 
738-740 Armstrong 
L. J. CANFIELD, Preprieter Telephene Drexel 34230 











WICHITA, KANSAS [ 


MID-CONTINENT 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
BONDED 
East William St., Commerce to Santa Fe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 


CHAS. KNORR, Manager Telephone 3$-5289 
Forty years’ experience in handling merchandise 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 




















wnaurtahaaene — MARKETS — Kansas city, mo. 
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KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON, KY. 





TRANSFER and STORAGE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


THREE LARGE 


WAREHOUSES 


Fireproof and Non Fireproof. Centrally Located. 
Warehouses on Private Sidings. Free Switching Charges. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 

















LOUISVILLE, KY. j 
EMANUEL LEVI, Pres. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
308 W. LIBERTY ST. 


MODERN FIREPROOF H. H. GOODS DEPOSITORY 
MOVE—PACK—SHIP 


Member: Mayflower Wareh "s A 





W. L. STODGHILL, Gen. Mor. 














LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


Louisville Public Warehouse Company 
25 WAREHOUSES $750,000 CAPITAL 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Goods 

















ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


ALEXANDRIA’S 
MINUTE MOVERS 
Storage 





Moving ... Crating... 


Your Next Move . . . let Ellington's 
arrange it. Every detail attended to. 
Every need anticipated. Every ser- 
vice included . . . the best costs no 
more. 


Insured Carriers for Local and Long 
Distance Hauling. Motor truck and 
team service. Pool cars distributed. 
Consign shipments via T & P or M.P. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 








Member of T.S.W. 


ELLINGTON’S IRANSFER& STORAGE Co. 
PHONE 7 PHONE I! 





une, 


Distribution and Warehousing 
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MONROE, LA. | 
Faulk-Collier Bonded Warehouses, Inc. 


Operating 
Bonded Brick Warehouses for Merchandise and Heuseheld 
Geeds Storage. Trucks for All Classes Drayage. Private 


Sidings Missouri Pacific Ry. Switching Limits All Rail 
Lines and River Connections. Our Traffic Department Will 
Help Solve Your Distribution Problems. 
Member of A. W. A. 

















Importers’ Bonded Warehouse 
and 
Bienville Warehouses Corporation, Inc. 
R. W. DIETRICH, President 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Complete Warehousing and Distribution Service for 
New Orleans and its territory. 
200,000 square feet of storage space with track room 
for 30 cars at one placement. Licensed by and bonded 
| to the State of Louisiana, and the U. 8. Government. 
' Office, 340 Bienville St. 


Member A. C. W.—A. W. A. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 


at New Orleans we have a distributing depot for pac’ 4 
freight, operated for the particular service of the tr 
manager by a specialized organization that will handle 
orders as promptly and efficiently as your own shipping 
department. 
MODERN STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTORS 


Commercial Terminal Warehouse Co., Inc. 


N. Peters Conti Clay and St. Louis Su. 
Office: 402 N. 


New 
CENTRAL Veto Fork Oftce BUREAU 
1775 Broadway 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


& 





Douglas Shipside Storage & 
- Douglas Public Service Corps. 


New Orleans, La. 
Sprinklered srorage— 
1,050,000 square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 
Switch track capacity 
—60 cars. 
Nine warehouses con- 
venient to your trade. 
Loans made against 
negotiable receipts. 
Trucking Department 
operating 55 trucks. 
Insurance Rates 12c 
to 22c. 

Represented by 

Distribution 

Service, Inc. 


New York Chieage 
San Francisce 












P.O. BOX 332 ALEXANDRIA, LA. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


GALLAGHER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO., INC. 
927-945 Magazine St. Modern Fireproof Warehouse 


You may de ae on us to treat your clients as our own 
when you cail on us to serve them in New Orleans. 


Membeore—N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. / 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


2nd PORT, U. 8S. 

All cement warehouses, low insurance, low dias costs. 
Located on Mississippi River—Shipside connection. 
a unloading and piling devices provided ‘to eliminate damage 
n handling. 
Excellent switching connections, with all lines entering New Orleans. 

INDEPENDENT WHSE. CoO., Ine. 

New Orleans, La. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
“LET US GIVE YOU THE BEST” 


Standard Warehouse Company, Inc. 
100 Poydras St. New Orleans, La. 
Twenty trucks and twenty cars can be handled simultaneously at our 
800 feet of platform. Rail and water facilities are at our doors. More 
than 100,000 feet of space, and ‘| possible facility for storage, 
drayage, distribution of pool cars. n fact, Fy A Grama of 
merchandise warehouse industry is at your imm 
Members of Southern Warehousemen’s Association 

















McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 
General Storage and Distributing 


Incorporated 1918 


Rail and Water Connec- 
tion—Private Siding 


Member *] 
Chain of Ware. 








MARYLAND 





BALTIMORE, MD. [ 


FIDELITY 


STORAGE CO. 
2104-6-8 MARYLAND AVE. 
Your Clients Efficiently Served 
All Collections Promptly Remitted 


MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
Household Goods Pool Car Distribution Merchandise 
Maryland Furniture Wareh *s Associati 


* elati 


National Furniture Warek 2 A 


Baltimore’s Modern Fireproof Warehouse 
MARTIN J. REILLY, Pres. A. BERNARD HEINE ViIce-Pres. 




















BALTIMORE, MD. [— J. NORMAN GEIPE, 


Pres. & Treas. 








Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
General Offices: 524-530 West Lafayette Ave. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
MERCHANDISE 


25 VANS QUICK DELIVERIES ¥ 
LONG DISTANCE MOTOR FREIGHT < 




















BALTIMORE, MD. j For Details Seo Directory Issue 
Distribution and Warehousing 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE Co. 
T. E. WITTERS, President 
Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities ' 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—F orwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 











BALTIMORE, MD. | Established 1905 
FIREPROOF WaREHOUSE - 


BALTIMORE 


THOS, H. VICKERY, Pres. 


STORAGE CO. 


* Charlies and 26th Sts. * 
Every facility for the handiing of your shipments 








WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 








BALTIMORE, MD. { prev 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


Rail Connections — Motor Trucks — Pool Car Service 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Complete Branch Warehouse Service — Low Insurance 


Located i by Heart of Wholesale and Jobbing District 


4 Blocks from Actual Center of City 
515-525 W. Baltimore St. — 502-508 W. Redwood St. 











BALTIMORE, MD. | main, Office: 34 S. Gutew St. Etablished 1896 


Branch Offices: N. Y., Wash., Phila., Norfolk 


DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


Offering the most complete Moving, Hauling and Freight Service in Baltimore 
Handling Distribution of Nationally Known Products for 36 Years 
Fleet of Delivery Trucks Covering City and Vicinity Twice Dally 

“U. 8. Customs Bonded Drayman’”’ 
Member of Maryland Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass'n 











SALTIMORE, MD. 


AY faguirtieie Storage 


McCormick Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Rail Connections 


MeCormick Bldg. 








BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY 
STORAGE CO. 


15 W. NORTH AVE. 





FIREPROOF MODERN WAREHOUSE 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
EFFICIENT AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 








The Men Who Distribute 


Squibb’s Products 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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MARYLAND 





BALTIMORE, MD. |" 


The Terminal Warehouse Company 


of Baltimore City 
has received, stored and distributed merchandise 
since the year 1893 
The four warehouses operated by the Company have Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad sidings and one has also a steamship pier ex- 
tending into the harbor. 


Satisfactory service guaranteed 














BOSTON, MASS. | 
BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


24-32 Farnsworth Street 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Free and Bonded Storage Pool Car Distribution 
N. Y., N. H. & H. Private Siding Member Mass. W. A. 











BOSTON, MASS. Sl ceceinenenaaaniiamenadiiamennntnininamemenennal 


FOR BOSTON and VICINITY 


Use This Complete Service 


Every modern facility for handling 
shipments of household goods to 


Boston, including special equip- 
ment for lift vans and containers. 


T. G. BUCKLEY Co. 


690 Dudley St. Boston 


Members—N. F. W. A.—Mass. W. A.A. V. L.——Can. W. A. 
Operating Dorchester Fireproof Storage Warehouse 














BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, INc. 


» 
is GENERAL 
gr MERCHA 
“ NDISE STORAGE 





Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 


38 STILLINGS ST. BOSTON 








DIRECTORY OF WAREHUUSES Distribution and, Warehousing 





BOSTON, MASS. [— 


CHARLES RIVER STORES ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
131 Beverly Street 137 Kneeland Street 
Seston and Maine R. R. Bosten and Albany R. R. 





FRANCIS FITZ WAREHOUSE 
30 Pittsburgh Street 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. 


DIVISIONS OF 


FITZ WAREHOUSE 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Free and Bonded Space ere Pool Car Service 





Successors to 


gRESENTEQ 
. SOW .* 
= FRANCIS FITZ CO. AND THE 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. GENERAL STORAGE DIVISION 
ae om | OF QUINCY MARKET COLD 


My, 


@ CHICAGO STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE., co. 
TEL: CANAL 2770 

@ NEW YORK 


415 GREENWICH ST., 
TEL: WALKER 5-4600 


Rail and Motor Truck Deliveries 
to All Points in New England 














BOSTON, MASS.[— 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge, Mass. 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
Lech e Wareh . East Cambridge, Mass. 
H Stores, H Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 




















BOSTON, MASS. | 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 





50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. 
STORAGE 
B. & M. B.R. a. es 6 8. BR. 
Mystic Wharf, E. Street Stores 
Boston South Boston 











BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1896 


| ae 7 eS 
—- 
—_—" 


STORING ee SHIPPING 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSINC FACILITIES 
CONTAINER SERVICE 
48 Bromfield St. Member Mass. W.A.-May.W.A. 3175 Washington St. 








BOSTON, MASS. | 
FEDERAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


34-38 MIDWAY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Storage ets. 100,000 Sq. Ft. 
Low insurance rate, direct track connection N. Y., N. H. 
General Merchandise. Storage and distri distribution. Negotiable and Non-nesotiabe 
——— receipts. Sprce reserved for merchandise requiring non-freezing tem 
pera 
Pool Car Shipments — Auto Truck Service 
William F. Heavey, President and General Manager 














BOSTON, MASS. 
D. Ss. WOODBERRY CO. 


ee ar Be 


North Postal Station, Boston 


FORWARDERS & STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution Specialists for New England 
Boston & Maine R. R. Siding 











Consign Your 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
Lift Van Shipments to Us 


CLARK & REID CO., Inc. 


380 GREEN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PACKING, STORING, SHIPPING Or 
HOUSEHOLD GOOD 
OUR SERVICE ween: noany ALL GREATER BOSTON 
Mont f ’s Association 
oo Connecticut Daccicoemeast s Association 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





Keogh Storage Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Gen. get ntages Mass. 
ORT. R I n. rchandise torage 

a = © and Pool Car Distribution 

— r aR z ¥.. N. BH Local and Long Distance Trucking. 








FALL RIVER, MASS. [~ 





Mackenzie & Winslow, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Inc. 
WATUPPA, MASS. 78 Fourth St. 
General Merchandise 
stoReen AnD bet te ay oy tg ge CAR <2 
DIRECT , N. H. & H. R. R.—MEMBERS A 








PITTSFIELD, MASS. / 
T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 


Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 





Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Household Goods Storage — Packing — Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrous Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 


A. W. A. 
Member 


M. W. A. 





Daily Trucking Service to 
suburbs and towns within a 
radius of fifty miles. 





MICHIGAN 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


We Have Doubled Our Facilities 
and Doubled Our Service . . . 














Two great storage and distributing systems 
have been merged to increase their useful- 
ness in the warehouse field. 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Michigan Terminal Warehouses 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the City of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 

nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 











CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit, Mich. 








DETROIT, MICH. [ 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Connecticut Valley Storage Warehouse Company 


79 Page Bivd., Springfield, Mass. 
General Merchandise Storage 
“We specialize in service.’’ 
Our service includes everything Cat a@ manufacturer, distributer, broker or agent 
desires for himself or his custom 
B. & A. R. R. sidiee—tiew Haven and B. & M. Connections 
Reference—Any Springfield Bank. 





FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Personal Service that is different 
Pool car distribution by our own trucks 
Lafayette 1157-1135 Try us and be convinced 











DETROIT, MICH. | 














Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co. 
88 Birnie Avenue 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE WITHIN (50-MILE 4 
RADIUS. SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR STORING, MOVING, 
PACKING AND SHIPPING OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS. 
ie oiee WAREHOUSES AT BRIDGEPORT AND HARTFORD, @) 
Member of A.W.A., N.F.W.A., A.C.W., A.V.L. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [~ E. G. Mooney, Pres. J. W. Connelly, V.-Pres. 


Henry & Schram Storage & 
Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
Merchandise Storage—General Trucking 
Car Load Distribution 
Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific—Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette Railways 


Cartage Agents Wabash and Canadian Pacific Railways 
“Your Interests Are Always Ours” 


1941-63 W. Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 

















The Men Who Distribute 


Linde Air Products 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 








The Men Who Distribute 


American Crayons 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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MICHIGAN 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





DETROIT, MICH. | 
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Ferry Ave., BE. and Grand Trunk Railway 


Local, regional and _ storage-in- 
transit service, offering every facility 
known to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Lime 


ler Maders Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 


Continent-wide Connections 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


6554 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








une, 


Distribution and Warehousing 
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DETROIT, MICH. [ 


James D. Dunn, President and Treasurer 









FOUR LARGE 
FIRE - PROOF 
WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 





Household Goods 


“SERVICE WITH SECURITY” 


Located in the heart of the jobbing district 


We solicit the careful handling and ware- 
housing of special merchandise accounts 
such as Refrigerators, Vacuum and Radio 
Equipment, Washing and Ironing Ma- 
chines, Drugs and Toilet Supplies and 
package goods of every kind. 


Personal service guaranteed. Let us rep- 
resent your interests in Detroit. 


RIVERSIDE STORAGE AND CARTAGE CO. 


Cass and Congress Sts. Detroit, Mich. 
Member: NFWA—AWAm—MichFWA—MichWA—DFWA 











FLINT, MICH. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


WATER AND SMITH STS. 





COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


SPRINKLERED RISK G. T. TRACKAGE 








DETROIT, MICH. [ 





JEFFERSON 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Detroit 1900 E. Jefferson Ave. Michigan 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
and DISTRIBUTION 


Our reinforced concrete building, centrally 
located, assures very prompt delivery of goods to 
our patrons’ customers. Desirable offices for rent. 
Quick service on pool cars. Prompt reshipments 
and city deliveries by our own motor trucks. 











DETROIT, MICH. | 0. E. SPECK, General Manager 
WAYNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


1965 Porter St. Detroit, Mich. 


We operate a recently constructed, modern type warehouse 
in the downtown, wholesale section. Private siding on the 
Michigan Central. Every facility for prompt, accurate dis- 
tribution of general merchandise accounts. Send your in- 
quiries to attention of O. EB. Speck, General Manager 

Member of Distribution Service, Ine. 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 


CoLUMBIAN STORAGE & TRANSFER Co. 


Approximately 75% of All Commercial Storage 











in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 








KALAMAZOO, MICH. |— 


THE LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 
IN SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN 


Private Siding. Free Switching Service. 
Moving—Packing—Storage 


NATIONAL STORAGE COMPANY 


Fireproof Warehouse 
301-311 EAST WATER ST. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


LANSING, MICH. ! “Center of Michigan” 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


H. H. HARDY, Manager 
SERVICE—SAFETY—SATISFACTION—GUARANTEED 
MOVE—PACK—CRATE—TRANSFER 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE—PRIVATE SIDING 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

















—$ - 








ee 
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Member of A. W. A. 
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LANSING, MICH. | 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage. 


RUG—TRUNK—SILVER VAULTS @) 





WE KNOW HOW 
440 No. Washington Ave. 
(Member of Allied Van Lines, Inc.) 


MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | | 











PONTIAC, MICH. [— 
Member—N.F.W.A., A.V.L., Mich.F. W. A. 
GAUKLER FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


Moving, storing, vane and shipping of household goods 
9-11 O ARD LAKE AVE. 





Operated in conjunction with 


PONTIAC CARTAGE COMPANY 
“= ©. JESSIE 8T. AT G. T. R. R. 
Merchandise distribution and warehousing 

Fireproof warehouse—Office space—Private siding 








/ 
KEDNEY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Complate Distribution Seuiee 


* 
MINNEAPOLIS 








SAGINAW, MICH. | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
Private Sidings M. C. R. R. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Office 
N. Michigan Ave. 





ST. PAUL 
617 Washington Ave., N. 


Operating 200,000 
square feet of mod- 
ern, low insurance 
rate s ee ce. Pro- 
tected by A.D.T. fire 
alarm system. Pri- 
vate railroad sid- 
ings on G.N. and 
C.B.&Q. Motor trucks 
for prompt _  store- 
door delivery. 


Sth & Johns St. 
Operating 150,000 
square feet of mod- 
ern reinforced con- 
erete space, with 
sprinkler protec- 
tion. Private rail- 
road sidings on G.N. 
and C.B.4£Q@. Motor 
trucks for prompt 
store-door delivery. 








DULUTH, MINN. [ 


McDOUGALL TERMINAL and COLD STORAGE CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
THE GATEWAY TO THE NORTHWEST 





General 
Merchandise 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE JOBBING DISTRICT 
LOW INSURANCE RATE 


R. D. ALWORTH, Pres. B. E. HALGREN, Gen. Mgr. 





aAthESENTED y 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
ee 
@ CHICAGO 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
TEL: CANAL 2770 
@ NEW YORK 


415 GREENWICH ST. 
TEL: WALKER 54600 




















JST. PAUL, MINN. 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Established 1880 


CAMERON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
734-758 Fourth St. No. 


Conveniently located on CBQ & GN Ry. tracks. 
Lecal and long distance motor truck service. 





= neg you — close to MINNEAPOLIS Buyers 


Pet 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


301 North Seventh St, 


MINNEAPOLIS - AN Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wholesale District oe : . \ i N 
‘fe Mig, 
















SS 


Bhi 





MINNEAPOLIS Retail Distric 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


In Minneapolis— 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Company 
provides ane iy storage and distribution services for the Northwest 
et for many of the largest national distributors. 
In St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer— 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company 


offers identical services and facilities under the same management. 
We invite your inquiries. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | The 


Hennepin Ave“ ¥ Tth %, Sm F Nicollet Ave 6th Ave. SF >) 





Northwestern 








TERMINAL 


PUBLIC BONDED WAREHOUSE 
WITH COMPLETE FACILITIES 
600 Stinson Boul d, Mi polls, Minn. 
Members, Minn. W.A. 





OPERATING OFFICE: 








The Men Who Distribute 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 





MOORHEAD, MINN. [ 





“Service That Satisfies” 











MOORHEAD 
STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 


(Operated by Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc.) 

A complete merchandise and pool car distribution Warehouse, Bonded. 
Steam heat and sprinkler system throughout entire building. On main 
line G. N. & N. P. Railways, our own private Terminals. Lowest in- 
surance rates any storage warehouse in the Northwest. 
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MINNESOTA 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 





ROCHESTER, MINN. [~ 


Carey Transfer & Storage 


903 6th St., N. W. 
SB. Warehouse: (MDSE & HHG). City and interurban 
delivery of Merchandise. Movers, packers, shippers and 
manufacturers’ distributors. Motor van service. Assoc. 
AWA MinnWA 














ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 





Twin Cities and Northwest. 


by our own electric locomotive. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION COLD STORAGE 


$2,000,000. = investment. $50,000.00 bond. Shipping 
tation—Minn. Transfer, Minn. 
Represented by 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


100 Broad St. 445 W. Erie &. 625 Tmrd St. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
_Phone Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone Sup. 7180 Phone Sutter 3461 














At the junction of nine railroads where one stock serves the 
L. shipping without cart- 
ing. Twenty warehouses. Five miles of trackage. Served 








ST. PAUL, MINN. [- 


In St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer— 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company 
provides complete storage and distribution services for the Northwest 
market for many of the largest national distributors. 

In Minneapolis— 

Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Company 

offers identical services and facilities under the same management. 
We invite your inquiries. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | 





In Kansas City 
FIREPROOF 
it’s the A-B-C WAREHOUSE CO. 


Distribution Cars are so handled as to carefully safe- 
guard your own interests and those of your customers. 


Three Fireproof 


Agents 
Constructed Warehouses Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















POO! 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
AND DIST ORS 
DAILY TRUCK SERVICE 
to ENTIRE SOUTHWEST 


- 
MEMBER OF 
=< 9 Chan okWarch 








Rl Wareh "s 
sociation * Traffic Club 
Chamber of Commerce 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. | “OVER 50 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW" 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


PROVIDES 
“Kansas City’s Best Warehouse Service” 





TRUCK DELIVERIES—POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED— 
LOW INSURANCE 
Main Office and Plant—1427 West Oth St. 
In Center of Wholesale and Freight House District 





PACKAGE STORAGE—OFFICE SPACE-—SPACE LEASES— 








KANSAS CITY, MO. [—— 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


“Kansas City’s Finest Warehouses” 
LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 
BEST RAILROAD FACILITIES 

IN THE HEART OF THE FREIGHT 
HOUSE AND WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


Operating 
Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Warehouse, Terminal 
Warehouse 











JACKSON, MISS. | 





RICKS STORAGE CO. 
BONDED WAREHOUSEMEN 
Complete Warehouse Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
MERCHANDISE 
ienced Organization and Equipment for 


oe aes and STORING 
SEHOLD GOODS 


Modern Buildings, * Soioulered Private Siding ICRR Co., 
Insurance Rate 


sores TRUCK SERVICE 











VICKSBURG, MISS. [~~ 








KANSAS CITY, MO.[" 











Branch Office 
39th & Main 


Main Office 
1818 E. 3ist St. 




















Member of Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association 


MONARCH: STORAGE 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | 





We have the facilities for serving you and your trade te the best possible advantag 


Z. B. SCHWARZ & CO. 


VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


THE CENTRAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR MISSISSIPP! AND LOUISIANA 


MODERN, rea WAREHOUSE—MOTOR FREIGHT DEPOT— 
ONDED, INSURED TRUCK SERVICE 


Pool Cars a saccliatiesdicdieaiens Service at Minimum Cost 











JOPLIN, MO. | 
Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Me. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates 


PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 





W. E. Murray Transfer & Storage Co. 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse with private siding on terminal tracks 
connecting all Railroa 

Distribution and Storage Merchandise and H. H. Goods. 

Pool Cars Promptly Handled and Reports Mailed in. 

Motor Truck Service, City and Interurban. 


LOWEST INSURANCE RATE IN KANSAS CITY 
2015-17-19 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 














KANSAS CITY, MO. | 





THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER 
& WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Merchandise Parcel Post Forwarders 
Storage and Drayage Track connections with all 
Pool Car Distributors railroads. 

In the heart of the Freight House and Wholesale District 


“30 years of continuous service” 











The Men Who Distribute 


Crystal Domino Sugar 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 








The Men Who Distribute 


Nestle’s Food 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 








June, 1934 
Member | i Missouri Weecaueenen 8 Assn. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 


RADIAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
POOL CAR 


Shipments Forwarded Without Drayage Charge 
MERCHANDISE 
Storage and Distribution 
We solicit your business and offer you SERVICE that is satisfactory at all times. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. [ 


The H. H. SMITH STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1015-19 MULBERRY ST. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Office and Loft Space to Lease 
Private Sidings—CBQ—U.P.Rys. 














KANSAS CITY, om | 








Twe BiG 5 
wicnita,Kansas +—MARK eETS—> KANSAS CITY. MO 


























KANSAS CITY, MO.| 5020.24 - WALNUT - ST. 
WALNUT | witttise 
STORAGE = xdins 








$T. LOUIS, MO. 
sce ESTABLISHED 1913 





Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling 
Household Goods, Fireproof Warehouse 


Your Interests Will Be Safely Guarded 


BENA. N 
| 
LANGA 
STORAGE &VAN CO. 
5201 Delmar Blvd. 


Member Chamber of Commerce. N. F. W. A. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 





gs 


LIne, 


S. N. Long Warehouse 


ST. LOUIS 


*‘Business Making Service’’ 

















MONTANA 





ST.LOUIS, MO. | 


St. Louis Mart, Inc. 


Warehouse Division 








Merchandise Srevage 
State and U. S. Customs Bonded 
12th Blvd. at Spruce St. St. Louis, Mo. 











ST.LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE _CO. 





(For industrial storage) 
We operate five separate storage warehouses, all on railroad 
tracks with private sidings connecting with all rail lines enter- 
ing St. Louis; also, all warehouses have free carload delivery 


and receipt of merchandise to and from Mississippi River Barge 
Line. Three of our warehouses are built over a Union Freight 
Depot, which permits us to forward your freight economically. 
Our fleet of trucks deliver to St. Louis and to surrounding 
towns and cities daily. 
We handle a larger volume of business than any other 
ndustrial Storage organization in St. , and our ware- 
houses are so located as to serve every industry conven- 
iently and economically. 
Let us help increase your sales by prompt, accurate and 
courteous service. 

sxe crank ave. GENERAL OFFICES: cr. cous, mo. 

















BUTTE, MONT. | 


CHRISTIE TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise Storage 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING—FORWARDING—FREIGHT 
630 Utah Av., Butte, Montana 


Member, A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—TIr. @ 





Stgemen’s Assn. of Mont 











MISSOULA, MONT | 


Basement and Warehouse Space Furnished Merchants and Wholesale Heuses 
Expert Packing, Crating, Shipping by Rail or Truck 


Reely’s General Storage and Transfer 


DISTRIBUTING AND FORWARDING 
Pool Cars, Morehon@ise, Machinery and Household Goods 
Spectalty 
and ameatee Raliways. No Switching Charge 


J. W. Reely, Prop. Established 1903 





Private Spurs to N. P. 
Warehouse on U. S.Highways No. 10 and 
724 W. BROADWAY, MISSOULA, MONT. 





93. Headquarters for Freight Truck Lines 
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NEBRASKA 
HASTINGS, NEBR. { 
1876 1934 
Borley Storage & Transfer 
Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
FREIGHT TRUCK CONNECTION TO ALL 
OF THE CENTRAL PART OF THE STATE 

















\, 35,000 Sq. Feet 
Lincoln, Nebraska Grand Island, Nebraska 
301 N. 8th Street 311 W. Ath Street 


SULLIVANS 


1889 44 Years of Continuous Service 1934 
Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution. 
General Cartage—Trucking—Assembling. 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in 
the State. “—? 
Our buildings are - both Fire and Non-Fireproof, loca 
the lines of the C. & Q—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all 
ether lines entering y* city, absorbing switching. 
We are Bonded by the State—Our rates are 
reasonable. We solicit your business and guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Investigation invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincein, Nebr. Grand Island, Nebr. 











LINCOLN, NEBR. [ 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Concrete fireproof construction. 215,000 sq. ft. stor- 
age; 3000 sq. ft. office and display space. Consign 
shipments any railroad. Free switching. Low in- 
surance rates. See D. & W. annual Directory. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Member: A. C. W. 











OMAHA, NEBR. | 





16th & Leavenworth, Omaha, Nebr. 


BEMINS 











MOVING SHIPPING PACKING STORING 








OMAHA, NEB. 
R. J. MAYER, PRESIDENT 


CENTRAL STORAGE & VAN CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 1101-13 JACKSON ST 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE... TRACKAGE...MOTOR TRUCKS 








OMAHA, NEBR. [| 





FIDELITY STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
Merchandise and Household Storage 
Pool Car Distributor 
Union Pacific Siding—Free Switching 
Low Insurance Rates 
Office, 1107 Howard Street Omaha, Nebr. 
Member of May. W. A.—Midwest W. & T. A.—Nebr. W. & T. A. 














aac = Member of N.F.W.A—A.W.A. 


FORD BROS 


Van & Storage Co. 
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OMAHA, NEB. | 


sORDON 


Stora de 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. 
We handle pool cars, merchandise and household goods. 
Trucking service. Let us act as your Omaha Branch. 


Main Office, 219 N. 11th St. 


Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 














OMAHA, NEBR. | 
Pacific Storage & Warehouse Co. 


1007-9-11 JONES STREET 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution — Pool cars solicited 
Private Siding — Motor Trucks 
Our Warehouse is in the Center of the Jobbing and Business District. 
SERVICE THAT SATISFIES IS OUR MOTTO 
Members of the Mid-West Warehousemen’s Ass’n, American Warehousemen’s Ass'n 














THE TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 1013-23 JONES ST 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


MEMBERAW A NFWA AVL N W.A 








EAST ORANGE, N. J. | Established 1887 R. T. BLAUVELT, President 


Lincoln Storage Warehouses 





Bleom field Office, 75 Main Street Maplewood 
Caldwell onli : Montclair 
Glen Ridge erving=— Newark 
Irvington All the Oranges Summit 


Agents for Aero Mayflower Transit Company. 








HACKENSACK, N. J. [ RuTHERFORD, N.d. WESTWOOD, N. J. 


GEO. B. HOLMAN & CO., Inc. 


STORAGE - SHIPPING . PACKING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Most Modern Equipment in North Jersey 
Complete Warehouse Service 
Motor Vans for ous and Long Distance Souling 
Members N. J. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 
Agent: Aulica Van Lines, Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
Goodman Warehouse Corporation 


Gen. Offices—830 Bergen Ave. 
Most Modern Fireproof Warehouse in the State 
Bayonne Warehouse—21 W. 20th St. 


Specialists in New Furniture Distribution 
Ideal Distribution Point for Wines and Liquors 
Members of N.F.W.A.—N.J.F.W.A. 


JERSEY CITY, W. J. | 


























K. & E. DeLuxe Padded Van Co., Inc. 


Up-to-date facilities for lift van consignments 


Four story modern storage facilities, private siding 
on central railroad, distribution of pool car shipment, 
and a fleet of large padded vans assure speedy delivery. 


Main Office, 79 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branch Office, 4775 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Night and Day, Delaware 3-8260 
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MILLBURN, N. J. [— 





MAPLEWOOD 


Specialists in Handling 


THE ORANGES Container or Lift Vans 
Efficient, Economical Delivery 


SHORT HILLS 
MADISON RIMBACK STORAGE CO. 
MORRISTOWN MILLBURN, N. J. 
CHATHAM Members N.J.F.W.A., N.F.W.A. 








NEWARK, WN. J. 
—_—_$_———————— 


Distribution Service 


A. W. A. 
N. J. M. W. A. 


ESSEX WAREHOUSE CO. 
600 OGDEN ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Located in the very heart of the city. 
Direct R.R. Siding and Piers. 


Merchandise Storege 








NEWARK, WN. J. [— 





Fine, 
Clean, 
New, 
HHG 
Vaults. 
Central 
Location. 
Equip- 
ment 

for 
handling 
your 
consign- 
ments 
promptly 
and 
intelli- 
gently. 


Jehkn Mulligan, Pres. 








Knickerbocker Storage 


Warehouse Company 
Newark’s Leading Warehouse 
96 to 106 Arlington Street 


Wm. Malligan, Vice-Pres. 


James E. Mulligan, Sec. and Mgr. 
MOVING, PACKING, DISTRIBUTION, SHIPPING, MOTOR 
EQUIPMENT 
Member N. F. W. A. and N. J. F. W. A. 





NEWARK, N. J. | 


‘Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Inc. 


98-108 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Storage and Distribution of 
General Merchandise. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad siding. 
We operate our own fleet of Motor 
Trucks making store door 
delivery within a radius 
of 30 miles. 

















PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
SISSER BROS., nc. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Offices: 12-16 Grove St. 
Members N.J.F.W.A. & N.F.W.A. . 

New Jersey’s Largest Moving and Distribution Specialists 

















Somerville, N. J. New Brunswick, N. J. New York City 
128-136 E. Main St. 25 Livingston Ave. 80 Dey St. 
TRENTON, N. J. | 
Petry Express & Storage Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
Carloads Distributed. Manufacturers’ Distributors. 
Members—N. F. W. A. 














ALBANY, N. Y. | 





Albany Terminal & Security 
Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a spe- 
cialty. Available storage space for rent if 
desired. Direct track connections with all 
railroads running into Albany. 


Member of 
American Chain of Warehouses 
American Wareh "s A ti 






























ALBANY, WN. Y. { 


Hudson River Storage & Warehouse Corp. 
(Bonded) 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 














The Men Who Distribute 


Cleveland Tractors 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 








The Men Who Distribute 


Jaques Baking Powder 


Read DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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ALBANY, N. Y. [- 


Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
and distribution service rendered. 











BROOKLYN, N. Y. Eistablished 1900 
THOS.F. HEALEY& SONS. Ine, 


FIREPROOF WAREKHOUSES 


Offices: 2521-23-25 Tilden Ave. 


Specializing in Pacifie Coast Shipments 
Lift Vans and Pool Cars 


Door to Door Quotations, Collections Remitted at Once 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. | a 





Long Island Storage Warehouses, Inc. 
Nostrand and Gates Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FIREPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Largest and Oldest Established Warehouses in Brooklyn 
Modern in Every Respect 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—A.L.W. 








BROOKLYN, W. Y. | 





John D. White, Pres. Chas. D. Strang, V. Pres. 
RB. C. Knipe, Treas. 


Chas. D. Strang, Inc. 


Fireproof Warehouses 
Established 1880 


Strang’s Service Secures 
Satisfaction 


Consign Your Shipments 
In Our Care 
356-360 Coney Island Ave. 


187-195 S. Portland Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Member N. F. W. A 
= @ W. &. 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y. [— 


GEORGE H. MAUS, INC. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
25-35 Hamilton St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


PUBLIC STORAGE, SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
LOWEST INSURANCE 

On main line of N.Y.C., West Shore BR. and New York 

State Barge Canal. U. S. Gust Bonded 











BROOKLYN, N. Y. { 











BINGHAMTON, N.Y. | 
JOHN B. SOUTHEE, Inc. 


Moving — Trucking — Storage 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Central New York Warehouse Association 


Chamber merce 
Phone—Bingh: 4391-4392 Office: 178 State Street 








William H. 
Strang Warehouses 


Inc. 
Established 1878 


900-910 Atlantic Avenue 
892-898 Atlantic Avenue 


_ Packing, Shipping, Moving 
WH. and Storage of Household 
Goods 





N. Y. F. W. A.—N. F. W. A. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y.[— 


We Specialize on 
Shipments from Correspondents 





Call on us at any time for any class of work. 
We can handle collections for you carefully and 
quickly. Our strictly fireproof building is ideal- 
ly equipped for storage of household goods and 
valuables. We pack goods for shipment We 
render our many clients a special service. Our 
fleet of electric and gasoline vans insures you de- 
liveries immediate and safe. If you need any 
special service call on us. 


EAGLE WAREHOUSE and STORAGE COMPANY 
28 to 44 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Attention Shippers 


When you use Distribution and Ware- 
housing for the name of a warehouse in 
any city, please mention the fact you got 
the informatien from this publication. 
By doing this, you will please the ware- 
houseman and the publishers. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 
Established 1860 


Peter F. Reilly's Sons 


Fireproof Warehouses 
491-501 Bergen St. 
“First Moving Vans in America” 
Modern Depository for the Storage of 
Household Goods 

















BUFFALO, N.Y. [— 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


PRIVATE SIDING 
EE 











BUFFALO, N.Y. | 





Let us care for your needs in Buffalo 


Larkin Terminal Warehouse 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Specializes in handling L . Stores autos 
pool cars. No cartage owest insurance and general 


on railroad shipments. rates merchandise 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
For further information write J. E. Wilson, Traffic Manager 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


SCM iene 10 AND CO., Inc. 
Off 100 Perry St. 
N THE HEART oF THE WHOLESALE DISTRI 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


Private Sidings, Lehigh Valley . = Railroads 
Member of A. 











BUFFALO, N.Y. | 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 





Cargo-Handling Financing— 
Rail-Lake and Barge Distribution 
Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity Service 
1500 Feet Private Office and 
Dock Factory Space 





fConponat iN OF amemca) 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE ~ BUFFALO, N. Y. 











ELMIRA, M. Y. [ 





We Ship Sudden 
ge on Main Line iY PRIVATE 7. Mite, Funee, ond L. V. Railroads, whe 
will it cw u! 
BEST Wa chouse in the Tier, for Warehousing and Distribution of 





Pooled Cars. 
Reference—R. G. Dun, Bradstreet’s, or any Bank in Our City. 
Members A. W. A.—A. C. W.—N. Y. 8. W. AC. N.Y. W. A 


JOSEPH BIMBERG SONS 


Storage Warehouse and Transfer Elmira, N. Y. 








ELMIRA, N.Y. | 


A. C. RICE STORACE CORP. 
2-———-W AREHOUSES——2 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Cars—Truck and Van Service 


MEMBER 
AWA—NFWA—ALLIED VAN LINES 











NEW YORK 


BUFFALO'S 


FOREMOST 
WAREHOUSING 
AND 
DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 













~~ Sea 


At America’s most strategic point of distri- 
bution, manufacturers are offered every 
service that their own branch could furnish, 
other than sell the merchandise. 

Modern fire- proof construction and equip- 
ment provide the lowest possible insurance 
rates. 50 cars per day can be loaded and 
unloaded under cover. This assures the 
movement of your products with utmost speed 
and safety. The warehouses are served by 
all railroads, Great Lakes’ steamers and New 
York Barge Canal Lines. Pool cars are 
distributed promptly. 


Write for details. 


Keystone 
Warehouse Co 


Harvey C.Mucermes-W.J.Bisnorceni sver. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
SENECA & HAMBURG STS. 
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NEW YORK 
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FOREST HILLS, L.I., N. ¥. [— 


MEMBER 





Forest Hills Fireproof Storage 


Austin St. and Herrick Ave. 


Storage and Shipping of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Serving Forest Hills, Elmhurst, Kew Gardens, 
Richmond Hill, Jackson Heights. 











GENEVA, N.Y. [— 
——— Cc 


A. BISSELL, Pres. 


Geneva Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
20 East Castle St. 
Household Goods, Storage, Packi Shippi 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed. 
Direct R. R. siding, N. Y. C. R. R. 





June, 1934 





JAMAICA, N.Y. = — 





on - QUEENSBORO 

E HUB ' 

LONG ISLAND SLORAGE WAREHOUSE, INC. 
- Fireproof Warehouse 


SERVICE TO ALL Van Service—Mdse.—HHG 
LI. POINTS Gen. Offices: 93-38 Van Wyck Blvd. 
Member NFW4A NYFW4A HMA Queens 








KEW GARDENS, L. I., WN. Y. | 


Telephones, Richmond Hill 2-2871, Cleveland 3-3160-4530 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 


8636-88 122nd Street Jamaica Ave. cor. 120th Street 
Semi Fireproof Fireproof 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











GREAT NECK, L.1., N.Y. [ 





E. C. J. McShane, Pres. 





BAYSIDE Great Neck Storage Co., Inc. 
DOUGLASTON Offices Cuttermill Road 
LITTLE NECK New Fire Proof Warehouse 
for 
MANHASSET nh of Art 
ndiv' ooms 
PORT WASHINGTON Members B.&L.1.S.W.A., N.Y.F.W.A., N.F.W.A. 








NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. | 


MEMBER 





Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 
Plairs, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 











HEMPSTEAD, N.Y. | 








We solicit your patronage for the follow- 
ing towns: 


FREEPORT GLEN HEAD NEW HYDE PARK 
LYNBROOK BAYSHORE OYSTER BAY 
ROSLYN PORT WASHINGTON WHEATLEY HILLS 
HICKSVILLE ROCKVILLE CENTER GARDEN CITY 
MINEOLA SEA CLIFF BALDWIN 
WESTBURY LONG BEACH ROOSEVELT 

GLEN COVE MERRICK PLANDOME 


AMITYVILLE VALLEY STREAM 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE 
@ CORPORATION 


237 MAIN STREET, HEMPSTEAD, 
L. 1, N. Y. 


{c) 











ACKSON HEIGHTS, L I., N. Y. | 
ASTORIA, L. I. FRED G. KE LLEY inc. 
CORONA, L. I. Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


LONG ISLAND CITY, L. |. 37.69 gist st, JACKSON HEIGHTS 


FLUSHING, L. I. HOUSEHOLD GOODS : STORAGE 

REGO PARK, L. I. PACKING : SHIPPING 
POOL CAR DIST 

WOODSIDE, Li. Members: N.F.W.A., nenea ry A 





JAMAICA, L.I., N.Y. | 








Route Shipments for Long Island To 
JAMAICA 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF 
Wrapping 


eeeaziss Re Le my Ky BE on ing 
Adjacent to Largest R. R. 

Terminal on Long Island 

H' 9329-41 170th Street at 

Long Island Railroad 








NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


Abington Warehouses, Inc. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution in the 
Metropolitan District 
Centrally Located—250,000 Square Feet—Prompt Service 


514-520 West 36th St. 











NEW YORK, N. Y.| 





Bowling Green 


Storage & Van Co. 


kets 
VT he 


ES 
4 le ; 


Foreign and Domestic 
Removals 


STORAGE 
; PACKING 


* Office, 8-10 Bridge St. 
Warehouse, 250 West 65th St. 











NEW YORK, NW. Y. | 











Telephone—Jamaica 6-1035-1036 


Broadway Storage} 
Warehouse 


THOMAS REILLY, Pres. 


2 Warehouses at 
1926 —- AVE. 


an 
506-510 WEST 156th ST. 


Household Goods 
Stored, Shipped, 
Moved and Packed 


Distribution and gy pr ehousing 











Member of Aero Mayflower Transit Co. and 
Mayflower Warch "s A fati 
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NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


| ~==-s BUSH TERMINAL 


Gen. Offices 100 Broad St., New York City 
Warehousing—Distribution—Manufacturing Facilities 
Cold Storage—Fumigation 
SHIP-SIDE, RAIL-SIDE, MOTOR TRUCK 











NEW YORK, N. Y , 


Byrnes Brothers Warehouses, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Two centrally located modern fire- 
proof warehouses, adjacent to all rail- 
roads, for prompt and economical 
handling of your shipments. 

Sixty two years of dependable service 
is your guarantee in selecting us as 
your New York repre- 
sentative. 





305-307 East 61st Street 


Member: N. Y. F. W. A., 
N. Y. S. W. A., N. ¥Y. V. O. A. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





OUR RECORD 
Three Generations of Satisfied Customers 


Columbia Storage Warehouses 


Columbus Ave. and 67th St. 
CHAS. R. SAUL, Pres. 


Household Goods, Boxing, Packing 
Shipping—Works of Art, Antiques, etc. 
Convenient to All Railroads and Piers 


Agent for 
ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 
Specialists in Long Distance Removals 
American Wareh "s A iati 
Memb t National Furniture Wareh "s A 
a S New York Furniture Wareh ‘s A dati 
Merchants’ Association of New York 





. 
- 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[ “SERVICE THAT SATISFIES” 


Cuneo Storage Co., Inc. 
1569-1575 Southern Boulevard 


MODERN 
FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE 








Centrally located we 
are equipped to handle 
your Bronx consign: 
ments. 








HEW YORK, N. Y. { Fireproof Storage Warehouses 


Dunham & Reid 





NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, N.Y. [— 





Some businesses live in the past, 
others in the present, and some in 
the future. 


Our past is history, our present 
is the result of the past, and our 
future is assured! with “‘Porto- 


vaults.” 


Dap & Meper 
Murray & Poung, Inc. 
ax 1166-70—2nd Avee 


Member of 
N. F. W. A, N. Y. F. W. A. 














NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 
THE GILBERT STORAGE CO., INC. 


Specialists in Pool Car Distribution—Warehouses Located on East and West 
Side—Fireproof Siret’ 

Formerly HARLEM STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO., INC 
Executive Offices, 39 W. 66th St. West Side Warehouge, 39 W. 66th St. 
East Side Warehouse, 21i E. (00th St. 

Agent for ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. Nation-wide Long 
Distance wy A National Organization owned and op- 
erated by the teading storage warehouse companies in 
the United States. 

Members N. F. W. A., N. Y. F. W. A. and N. Y. S, W. A, 














NEW YORK, N. Y. [ 

SEND YOUR BRONX AND WESTCHESTER SHIPMENTS TO 

Globe Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 

New Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Offices: 810-812 East 170th St. 
Members N.F.W.A., N.Y.F.W.A. 














William F. Hahn, Pres. Fred J. Hahn, Sec. & Treas. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
STORAGE—MOVING—PAC:,ING 


We Specialize in Lift Van Shipments 


HAHN BROS. 


FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 
108-120 WEST 107th STREET 
— AND — 

231-235 BAST SSth STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
* 

















of Safety and Security. 
ted 


n 
216-218 East 47th 
Members of N. 





c. 
The storing, packing, moving and shipping of Household Goods and 
Art objects is attended to on a basis of quality. 
Service surrounds the shipper at all times with a greater margin 


the heart of New York. 


Dunham & Reid 


Low insurance rates. Prompt remittances. 








Efficient and Capable Organization 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Personal Supervision 




















Street, New York City 
FWALN.Y. FW. A, V. OF A 


WEST SIDE BRANCH AND GEN. OFFICE 
108-120 WES) +o7Tth ST. N.Y. C. 


Member Mayflower Warehousemen's 
Association 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 


ACCESSIBLE TO ALL 
POINTS IN MANHATTAN 
BRONX WESTCHESTER 


LONG ISLAND NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. C. R. R. Freight Station in building. 40-car 
cap. siding. Tailboard delivery for 22 trucks. 





Our Traffic Department can cut your costs. 


Kingsbridge Auto Storage & Warehouse 
Company, Inc. 


W. 230 St. & Kingsbridge Ave. New York City 














LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





in the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Economical and efficient distribution. Ship to us in 
straight carloads and reduce freight charges. @ Railroad 
shipments received and reforwarded without cartage 
expense from station in same building. Motor truck 
deliveries from warehouse to your customer’s door in 
Greater NewYork, New Jersey, Connecticut, eastern New 
York State, Philadelphia. Special arrangements for 
handling steamship freight at minimum cost. @ Space 
forlightmanufacturing and distribution. General storage 
accounts solicited. Low insurance. ® Use our warehouse 
as your eastern shipping room and deliver to your cus- 
% tomer in 24 hours or less. © Write for detailed informa- 
tion and expert advice on your distribution problems. 











Subseriber to Merchandise Warehousing 
Trade Code, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | Certificate No. 34-37 


LEHIGH HARLEM RIVER 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, Ine. 


385 Gerard Ave., at East 144th St. and Harlem River 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
AND NEW AUTOMOBILE STORAGE 
Central and convenient location adjacent to up-town 
rocery center. Lehigh Valley Railroad tracks in the 
uilding. Concrete fireproof construction. Clean 
floors. Orderly arrangement. Lowest insurance rate 
in the Bronx. Friendly service. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





Offering a Superior Service 
at a Reasonable Price .... 


Maintaining a modern fireproof build- 
ing; easily accessible; storing house- 
hold goods of every kind in separate 
: P fireproof rooms, vaults or galleries 
Electric Van Service which are constructed to properly care 


Cold Storage for goods of value. 
Separate Vans 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Fireproof Vaults 


Special vaults for silverware and valu- 
ables; also vaults of arctic chill for 


storage of furs, tapestries, rugs, 


clothing or any other article of value 
that requires safeguarding from moth 
ravages. 


Special van equipment 
for transporting goods 
to and from warehouse 
and home or out-of- 
town. Also house-to- 
house moving. 


Fumigating tanks to 
destroy moth or insects 
in furniture, rugs or 
bedding. 


Special vans for ship- 
ments of household 
goods to all parts of the 
world. 


3 ) Dead storage for auto- 
*? mobiles. Batteries are 
cared for on premises. 


, Our experience of 650 
. J years guarantees satis- 
factory performance. 









Lincoln Warehouse Corporation 
1187 to 1201 Third Ave., at 69th and 70th Sts. 


Alexander Gaw, Vice-President and General Manager 
Horace Roberts, Superintendent of Warehouses 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
from an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland Tunnel 
Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
ing and transportation. Motor truck service furnished 
when required, both local and long distance. Lehigh 


Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., N. Y. C. 














NEW YORK, N.Y. | J. G. SILBERBERG, Pres. 


ROYAL WAREHOUSE CORP. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION—POOL CARS 
Located in the Hub of Greater New York 


Crane Equipped 
Long Island City New York 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


T. I. MeCORMACK TRUCKING CO.., Inc. 


261 ELEVENTH AVE. AT 27th ST. 
Service That Has Stood The Test 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK 
3 Railroad oaen: N. Y. C. R. R., Erie R. R., Lehigh Valley 
leet of Motor Trucks fer Every Kind of Transportation Need 


Dally Metropolitan Deliveries Liquer Delivery Permit 
Custom House License No. I! 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


— MOVERS—PACKERS— 
SHIPPERS 
New York General Offices 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 


and All Points Tel.—JErome 6-6000 
in Four Fireproof Warehouses 
Westchester 2,500,000 CUBIC FEET 





County POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


© Low insurance rates. 

® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 

® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 
D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y.{ 
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NEW YORK 








Seaboard Storage Corporation 
New York Office: 99 Wall St. 


Distribution in the Metropolitan Area. 
Steamship facilities — Railroad connections — Motor 
truck distribution — One Responsibility. 

Port Newark Terminal Brooklyn Terminal 
Foot of Doremus Ave. Foot of Smith St. 








NEW YORK, W. Y.| 


STRAND 


MOVING & STORAGE CO., INC. 
344-6 East 32nd treet 
Good Will, Born of the Performed Promise 
Fifteen Years Building an Organization 
Now We Solicit Your Patronage 
Results Will Be of Mutual Benefit 











NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. | 
YOUNG’S FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Motor Truck Service for Western New York State 
Daily schedules between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Lockport and eee 
DISTRIBUTING AND coe 
ALL = 





CLASSES OF MERCHA 
OUSEHOLD GOODS—AUT 


Private R. R. Sidi Sees Car Service 





ng 
Members N. F. W. A. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y.| 


George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 
Storage Warehouse 
55-85 Railroad Street 
General Merchandise Storage . Distribution 

Househeld Goods Storage . Shipping 

Pool Cars Distributed and Reshipped 

Direct R. R. Siding N. Y. Central 
in the Center of Rochester 











“In the Heart of Rochester” 





MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—TRUCKING—DISTRIBUTION 


Manufacturers Branch House Service 


Fally Sprinklered Low Insurance 
Private Siding Free Switching 


Prompt Efficient Service 
EXCHANGE WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
372-378 EXCHANGE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. { Established 1823 


Storage of Automobiles and General Merchandise 
N. Y. C. R. R. 10 Car Capacity, Private Siding 
Pool Car Distribution Motor Service 
Heated Throughout Sprinklered Low Insurance 


MONROE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
Offices: 1044 University Ave. 





Rate 





Member of A. W. A. 


ROCHESTER 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 








ROCHESTER, NY. 


26 N. Washington St. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE - DISTRIBUTION AND 
FORWARDING - STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. | 
“Zion Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 
Offices: 160 Erie Blvd. 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Pool Car Distribution Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Long Distance Trucking 











. 




















NEW YORK 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.— Fireproof Throughout 


Flagg Storage Warehouse Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Protected by Automatic Sprinkler 
Consign your Household Goods Shipments in our care 
MOVING — STORAGE — PACKING — SHIPPING 


Mdse. Storage Pool Cars Handled 
{ Private Siding 
7 





MEMBER 






















SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Get the Details 
of Our Service 


Get ALL the facts about 
our complete distribution 
and warehousing service 
and see how it will help 
you make more sales and 
a bigger profit in New 
York State. 


Member AWA, ACW Hes 
NFWA, AVL s 
















Great Northern Warehouses, Inc. gx 
348-360 W. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


ST CTO 





—— ._ = sre 
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UTICA, N.Y. — 





Jones-Clark Trucking & Storage Co. 


of Utica, N. Y. 

The Heart of New York State and natural distributing 
point. ‘Jones of Utica” has distributed Merchan- 
dise and Household Goods for 25 years. Hvery 
modern facility. 

Member: N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. [~~ 


CARPENTER STORAGE, INC. 
107-121 Brookfield St. 





Also serving 
Tarrytown One of the most modern and best equipped 
Scarsdale Storage Warehouses in Westchester. 

Hartsdale Household Goods Exclusively 
Mamaroneck . a Syoomenes a, 
Port Chester acking—Crating—Shipping 
Lar mt Members NY. -F.W.A, 

















pistripution K ING srorace 


SINCE 1897 


MERCHANDISE 
HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 
MOTOR FRT. 
STORE DOOR 
DELIVERY 





MEMBERS 
A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 
AGT. A.V.L. 











TARRYTOWN, N.Y. [— 
WASHINGTON STORAGE, INC. 
17 NO. WASHINGTON ST. 


Operated by 
J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
MOVING—STORAGE 


Member of N. Y. F. W. A.—N. Y. S. W. A. 











TROY, N.Y. [— 


MEMBER 





For Complete Warehouse Service in Troy 


William Lee & Co. 


Estate of Wm. H. Lanigan 
421-423-425 RIVER ST. 


Household Goods, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping—Pool Cars Distributed 
Fleet of Motor Vans for Local and Long Distance Work 














UTICA, N. Y. | 


Broad Street Warehouse Corporation 


Broad & Mohawk Sts., Utica, N. Y. 

MODERN STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
100,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Space. Private Siding. Low Insurance Rates. 
Sprinklered and Heated. Private Offices for Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives. Modern Facilities for 
STORAGE - PACKING - DISTRIBUTION - FORWARDING 

Of Merchandise, Automobiles, Household Goods 
“IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK STATE” 











YONKERS, N.Y. [— 


McCann’s Storage Warehouse Co. 
3 MILL ST. 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Strictly modern in every respect. The largest and latest in West- 
chester County—serving entire county. 











BURLINGTON, N.C. | 





Barnwell Warehouse & Brokerage Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Located in the heart of the Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
Distributing trucks going to practically all points in the State daily. 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE 


N 
9 . 

OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 439-441 S. CEDAR ST. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. 

ESTABLISHED 1908 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof storage. 


Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. / 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Pool Car Distributors 
Private Sidings 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO.,_ INC. 
(BONDED) 
1000-1008 West Morehead St. 20 Private Offices 


Private Branch Exchange Insurance Rate 25¢ 
MEMBER OF A.W.A.—MAY.W.A.—ALLIED DIST., INC. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. [— > © aa 


Champion Storage & Trucking Co. 


Storage and Distributing Merchandise 
Truck Deliveries Within Radius of Fifty Miles. 
Light Fast Trucks 





























213 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. [~ 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods Distribu- 
tion. Operating Union Motor Freight Terminal. Sprink- 
ler System. Low Insurance. 

Pool Cars Handled Promptly 


Member of A.W.A., N.F.W.A. 


OHIO 





CINCINNATI, OHIO (— 


Consolidated Trucking, Inc. 


Local and Long Distance Trucking ¢% 
—Storage 
N. W. Corner Pearl and Plum 
Merchandise Storage Pool Cars 


Tithaanratr 
Penn. R.R. Siding Inter-City Truck Depot | 











WILMINGTON, N.C. [— 





33,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space—Fireproof 
Farrar Transfer & Storage Warehouse 
1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION MOTOR SERVICE 


Use Private Siding—A. C. L. R. R. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO [~~ 


The Fred Pagels Storage Co. 
937 West 8th St. 
Reliable Dependable 


Serve all suburbs. 





Near all railroads entering Cincinnati. 
Member NFWA-OWA 











FARGO, N. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Co., Fargo, N. D. 


General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 
Four warehouse units, total of 160,500 sq. ft. floor space—two 
sprinkler equipped and two fireproof construction. Low insurance 
rates. Common storage, cold storage and household goods. Ship in 
our care for prompt and good service. 
ffice: No. 806-10 Northern Pacific Avenue 
AW A—ACW—Minn. WA—NFWA. 








AKRON, OHIO | 


Cotter-City View Storage Company 
Main Office—70 Cherry Street 


Concrete Warehouse located on B.&0. Railroad 
1031 Sweitzer Ave. 
Mill constructed building, sprinklered, low insurance. Local and long-distance cartage. 








AKRON, OHIO[™ 


The KNICKERBOCKER 


WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 


36 CHERRY STREET 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Fireproof Warehouse—Local and long distance moving. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO [ 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO WAREHOUSE CO. 


Operating large modern warehouses for the storage of general merchandise at 
Second and Smith Sts. and at Sixth and Baymiller Sts. 

Special room for storage of semi-perishable goods: Nuts, Dried Fruits. Rice. 
ete.. where a low temperature is maintained. 

Special attention given to reshipping in L.C.L. lots the same day orders are 
received. Facilities for storage of Oils. Grease, Chemicals, and goods requiring 


cellar storage. 
Low Insurance Rates. Sprinkler Systems. 
Address: FRED W. BERRY. 
jecond and Smith 


3 ts. M and Treasurer. 
CONSIGN VIA BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 











Central Ave. and Augusta S&t. 
MERCHANDISE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


Medern Strictly Fi 


Warehouse in Ohie 
- General Storage—1,500,000 eu. ft. Cold Sterage 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 





Mercantile Storage and General Trucking 
Bulk Oil Storage, 125,000 Gallons. Low Insurance, Sprinkler 
System. Private Siding on C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Pool Cars for 
Distribution. Motor Truck Service. 
THE CURTIS BROS. TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Member of A. W. A. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 





i . sSaepltete ‘ 
iic DISTRIBUTION set 


‘adel 'D) STORAGE <oln ‘OM 


Central Viaduct and West 14th St. _ 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 


Continent-wide Connections 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEMBERS AWA. OWA 


BUILOS BETTER BUSINESS 
MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO -- 
DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


Ee to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
from freight car direct to our loading platform. 

Carload shipments to our private siding, 
11201 Cedar Ave., on the N. Y. C. Belt 
Line, connecting with all R.Rs. entering 
Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. Sta. 
adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other 
R.Rs. to Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


Geo. A. Rutherford, Pres. W. R. Thomas, Vice-Pres. 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 




















CL VELAND, OHIO | 





FINE COOPERATION 


is assured when forwarding your ship- 
ments in our care. 


Eight modern warehouses convenient to every 
section of Greater Cleveland. 


May we serve you? 


Exclusive Agent: The - 

Greater Cleveland 

for Aero-Mayflower 

— STORAGE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHIO 

* Operating the Cleveland Bonded Warehouses, Inc. 
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COLUMBUS, OHI 
OLU . 0 | MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
{ and DISTRIBUTION 


mOORxR' UT mxen 
NMAZ>rrRCHZH 4Or 





THE NEILSTON a Co. 











MARION, OHIO | 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER COMPANY 


160 McWilliams Court, Marion, Ohio 





Heavy Haulage Our Specialty. General Distribution and Storage of 

Merchandise. Motor Vans for Local and Long Distance Moving. Stor- 

age for Household Goods and Machinery. Packing and Shipping. 
Private Siding New York Central Lines 


MEMBER MAY. W. A. 








MARION, OHIO [— 


WRIGHT 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


EST. 1889 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


WRight Service to Meet Your Requirements. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—O.W.A 














LAND, OHIO 
CLEVE , 


THE 
OHIO TERMINAL CO. 


CREATING A NEW DEAL FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


3540 CROTON AVE. S.E CLEVELAND, OHIO 








COLUMBUS, OHIO {— 





MEMBERS: 0O.W.A. 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
STORE DELIVERY 











MIDDLETOWN, OHIO [ 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. A. Jackson 


THE JACKSON & SONS CO. 


Main Office, 1901 Manchester Ave. 
Phones 1207 and 1208 


Furniture Warehousing—Local and Long Distance Moving and 
Contract Hauling—Operating Daily from Cincinnati to Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Charleston, W. Va., and way points. 








SPRINGFIELD, OHIO| 





WAGNER WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


A warehouse service that embodies every modern facility for 
the storage and distribution of Household Goods and Mer 
chandise—Motor Freight Service—Door to door delivery at 
Dayton, Springfield and Columbus daily. 


Member of A. W. A. 


MEMBER 

















on, 0 ~~ enaee quanese 
COLUMBUS WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSE 
MOST CENTRAL WAREHOUSE—3 BLOCKS OF 
CENTER DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
PRIVATE SIDING AND SWITCH—N. Y. CENTRAL LINES 


228 West Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 











COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


COLUMBUS 
The Merchandise Warehouse Co. '” ‘"* SP'USiumbus 


Ready te serve you, EMiciently ae ee. with the 
kind of service you have a right pect from warehouse. 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE » co. 370 W. ered St., Columbus, Ohie 
Member—American Chain ef Warehouses 





in the Center 
of the Nation 











STEUBENVILLE, OHIO { 





Z.L. TRAVIS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Z. L. Travis Co. 


311 North 6th St. 


Modern Fireproof Ware- 
house—29,000 Sq. Feet 
Reinforced Concrete 


Household Goods Packed, 
Shipped and Stored 
Distribute Household 
Goods and Merchan- 
dise, Pool Cars, Long 
Distance Moving. . 
Consi c. Be ; Z 
onee "P. e. e 





N.F.W A nO.W.A. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO [— 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
of Toledo 
355 Morris Street 


General Merchandise, Cold Storage and Distribution 
U. S. Custom Bonded Warehouse, Storage in Bond 
Store Door Delivery Complete Service 
Private Siding New York Central and B. & O. R. R. 











TOLEDO, OHIO [— 


TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 Vance St. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Excellent Service 


Member A. W. A. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 





Member A. W. A.—A. C. W.—T. S. W. 


Commercial Warehouse Co. 


50,000 sq. ft. for Exclusive Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distributors 


Free Switching 14c. Insurance rate 








OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 
O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 


General Warehousing and Distribution 











MOTOR 
TRUCKS 
& TEAMING 


HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 


MERCHANDISE 





MEMBERS 
NFWA, AWA, 
Dist. Service, Inc. 





~~ 
Established 1889 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA[” 


Bonded Under State Law 
Oklahoma Bonded Warehouse Company 


Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 








Free Switching 50,000 Sq. Ft. 
Private Trackage Floor Space. 
P. O. Box 1222 Fireproof 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [ 








f/ a. ( 4 Sg 
° Mave econ 
Fireproof otiirahowse, for Mer- We Solicit Your Accounts fer 
senor — St — 
@ - 
and National a. +N 
Associations 





00! 

Automatic Le System 
are 

2-4 East ‘California ‘Avenue 








TULSA, OKLA. | 





Joe Hodges Fireproof Warehouse 


Moving — Packing — Storage 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. Large docks for sorting. We solicit 
your shipments to our city an@ assure you we will reciprocate 
an-l] guarantee prompt remittance. Located on Railroad. 


Best Service Obtainable. 
Member American Wareh va A iation, American Chain of Warehouses 


TULSA, OKLA. /[ 


TULSA TERMINAL 


STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 

















FINANCING 


GENERAL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OKLAHOMA’S LEADING WAREHOUSE 














MEMBERS A.W.A., N.F.W.A., T.S.W., Associated Whses., Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE. -— 
QithESENTED g 
Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. | <=—— | 
Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses ws bi. a . 
Licensed under the U. S. Warehouse Act 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Merchandise, Storage and Distribution or an a 
Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered 415 GREENWICH ST. 
1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET reece shen 














PORTLAND, ORE. 








HOLMAN TRANSFER Co. 


480 HOYT STREET 


General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Private Siding All Railroads Entering Portland 


Located in the center of wholesale and jobbing district. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A SPECIALTY 


Member A. W. A.—Amer. Chain. 
Established 1864 


J 











PORTLAND. ORE. | J. H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & WAREHOUSING 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 
175 15th St., North, PORTLAND, OREGON 














TULSA, OKLA. [— 
Federal Storage Company 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING & DISTRIBUTION 
CLOSE TO RETAIL DISTRICT 
LOW INSURANCE SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
MEMBERS—A.W.A., N.F.W.A., T.S.W.T.A. 











PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 1848 
474 Glisan Street Portiand, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lowest Insurance Rates—-Sprinkler Equipped 


Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Inc. 
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OREGON 
PORTLAND, ORE. [~ 
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Rudie Wilhelm, Pres. 


RUDIE WILHELM WAREHOUSE Co. 
70,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Concrete Storage Space 
ADT Automatic Sprinkled System 


Household Goods and Merchandise Distribution 
Portland Commercial Agents: Judson Fr’t Fw’d’g Ce. 














ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. ALLENTOWN 
AND EASTON 





500,008 CU. FT. COLD Private Siding 


STORAGE 

000 LEHIGH & NEW 

ie NOUSEHOLD k i ENGLAND R. RB 
STORAGE n i 





NEW ENGLAND TERMINAL WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY 


15th Avenue, North of Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEHIGH AND 








ERIE, PA. | 
Erie Storage & Carting Co. 


1502 Sassafras St., Erie, Pa. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING—ST ORAGE 
Warehouse in the center of the city, with trackage from 
N. Y. Central Lines and switching to all other lines. Un- 
excelled facilities for ——— | shipments of household 
cods and merchandise. Branch house service for manu- 
acturers. Members of N.F.W.A.—P.F.W.A.—Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs 








HARRISBURG, PA. [— 





“Transportation Specialists” 


CENTRAL STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
llth AND STATE ST. 
Pool Car Distribution Specialists. 
Fleet of 25 trucks for local and long distance delivery. 
Hauling of all kin 
Household Goods and General Merchandise. 
Daily truck connections to points within 100 mile radius. 
Largest trucking concern in Central Pennsylvania. 





HARRISBURG, PA. [~ 








Pool Cars 


Efficiently 
Handled 


om 4 
Saat Tasers au 





Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 
P. R. R. Sidings HARRISBURG, PA. 


American Warehousemen’s Association, National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, Penna. Fursiture Warehousemen’s Association 





HAZLETON, PA. [~ 





CHRIST N. KARN, 








KARN’S TRANSFER'& ‘STORAGE 


FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Household Goods Storage. Packing, Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Cars Distributed. Local and Long Distance Hauling 


Members of N. F. W. A. 
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LANCASTER, PA. [ 





Keystone Express & Storage Co. 


STORAGE—DISTRIBUTORS—FORWARDERS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS MOTOR SERVICE 
Siding on P. R. R. and P. & R. 








LANCASTER, PA. { 





Lancaster Storage Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Trans- 
ferring, Forwarding 


Manufacturer’s Distributors, Carload Distribution 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Railroad Sidings 


Members P.F.W.A. P.S.W.A. 








NEW CASTLE, PA. [~ 


Keystone-Lawrence Transfer & Storage Co. 
Packing, Crating, Storage and Shipping 
of Household Goods 
Merchandise distribution. Pool car shipments. Motor 


trucks for light and heavy hauling and long distance moving. 
Members NW. F. W. A. Members Penna. Whee. Assoc. 











OIL CITY, PA. | 





CARNAHAN 


Transfer and Storage 


The most reliable transfer in Venango County. Fireproof ware- 
house. Private rooms for furniture and pianos. General hauling. 
Overland hauling. Piano moving. Furniture packing a specialty. 


Forwarding agents Members N. PF. W. A. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 





ATLAS 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FIREPROOF DEPOSITORY 
4015 Walnut Street 
Member N. F. W. A., P. F. W. A. and OC. 8. & T. A. 
WALTER E. SWEETING, President 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Gn. cow 69 sete. 
FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproof 46th and Girard Ave. 
Cable Address “Fenco” 
P. R.R. Siding 
Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~~ 





an Century Storage Warehouses 


General Offices—1811 Market St. 


. NORRIS HARRISON, Pres. F. L. HARNER, Vice-Pres., Treas. 
LEAH ABBOTT, Secy. 
Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assee. A. W. A., N. F. W. A., Can. S. & T., P. F. W. A. 
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Distribution and Warehousing DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES PENNSYLVANIA 


2 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
13 Warehouses 68 Acres of Floor Space Sea and Rail 


Trackage Facilities for 143 Cars. Reading R. R. Penn. R. R. 


LOCATION—On river front—Heart of jobbing district—Adjacent to navigation lines—Surrounding streets, wide and 
well paved, eliminate vehicular congestion. 

EQUIPMENT—Thoroughly modern—Low insurance—High speed elevators—Ample delivery platforms—Fleet of 
motor trucks—Completely equipped pool car departments. 

FACILITIES—Direct track connection with Penn. R. R. and Reading R. R. permitting daily ferry or trap car service— 
No cartage expense on L. C. L. shipments. PERSONNEL—Trained to intelligently handle all merchandise. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Delaware Ave. and Fairmount 


Members—A. W. A., Distribution Service, Inc., N. F. W. A., Pa. F. W. A. 
REPRESENTED BY 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


100 BRoap st., NEW YORK CITY 445 w. mRIm st., CHICAGO 624 THIRD sT., SAN FRANCISCO 
Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone Sup. 7180 Phone Sutter 3461 


An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 









































PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~~ PITTSBURGH, PA. [~~ 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 1,750,000 Cubic Feet of Storage Space 
° Warehouse with Penn’a R.R. siding for Merchandise 
owt ~~ oe ll an BK Ln Ry ee Ststenee Vane. Rxpert packers and 
ede By Haugh and K St & T fer C 
Direct Railroad Sidings: Penna. R. R.—Reading R. R. one d Wareh — re x Pi —— er o. 
Company owns fleet of motor trucks for a arenouses, Ventre am . ves, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
city and suburban deliveries Member A. W. AN. F. W. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA | PITTSBURGH, PA. [ 
7 “33 Years ef Service” 
HARVEY J. LUTZ MILTON A. HILDENBRAND 
HILDENBRAND BROS —— 
° Warehouses Distributors 
STORAGE, PACKING, MOVING Sprinkler Protected Penna. R. R. Siding 
Broad and Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Kirby Transfer & Storage Co. 
Large fleet of motor vans. 2538 Smallman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | BUELL G. MILLER, President PITTSBURGH, PA. | THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 








IN THE HEART OF PITTSBURGH JOBBING DISTRICT 


MILLER II ah cnemaien N 


North Broad Storage Co. tiorshendias WAREHOUSING =} a hetcn 
Also operating 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Member N.F.W.A., P.F.W.A., P.M.T.A., Can. S. & T. UCKING SERVICE 
L. 


TR 
PENNA. R.R. SIDING Cc.L. TO P. R. R.—11TH ST. 





























PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. | 
R. F. POST 
DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. , 221 Vine St. 
; vag ‘ HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution MERCHANDISE STORAGE | PACKING 
Members A. W. A. PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 
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SCRANTON, PA. | 
THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


219 Vine Street 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL&W and D & H Sidings 
Member of Allied Distribution, ine. 

















KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


31 EAST SOUTH ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding Pennsylvania R.R. 





UNIONTOWN, PA. [7 >. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Proprictors 


Distribution and Warehousing 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES June, 1934 








VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Successors to Knoxville Fireproof Storage Co. 
201-211 Randolph St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
138,000 square feet on Southern Railway tracks 
Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler. 


Insurance at 12c. per $100.00 Household goods 
annum. ” solicited. Prompt remi 
Pool Cars distributed. made. 
MEMBERS 
American Warchousemen’s Ass’n 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 

















WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
“Same Day Service” 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage and Pool cars checked. 

Central location and direct siding for 10 cars on L. V. and C. R. R. 
of N. J. sidings. 

Manufacturers’ Distributors with facilities to handle large consign- 
ments. 


Offices: 150-156 E. Northampton Street 








WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


WILKES-BARRE WAREHOUSING CO. 
General Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Milling-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
19-35 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF on 4S STREET 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 











PROVIDENCE, R.I.| 





Terminal Warehouse Company of R.I., Inc. 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribution. Lowest Insurance. 


Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on 
deep water. 


Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 








CHARLESTON, S.C. { 
Charleston Warehouse and Forwarding Co. 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution of Pool Cars 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. 


Members of the American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 











ee a ae nn 


MEMBER 





Rowe Transfer & Storage Co. 
416-426 N. Broadway 


Household Goods and Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution. Pool Car Distribution. 
Fireproof Warehouse. Low Insurance. 


Agent, Acre Mayflower Transit Company 
Member, Mayflower Warehousemen’s Association & Se. W. A. 














MEMPHIS, TERN. | 





“It’s Safer With’ 


P. & B. Transfer & Storage Company 
413-419 South Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mercantile and Household Storage 
Pool car distribution with our own equipment. 
The most centrally located warehouse in the city, low insurance rate. Ample 
trackage facilities. 
We operate a large fleet of moving vans over the United States. 








MEMPHIS, TENN.[— 





Pres. J. H. POSTON 
Secy. and Treas. W. H. DEARING 


JOHN H. POSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
671 to 679 South Main St. on Illinois Central Railroad 
Tracks 


CAPACITY 1000 CARS 
Free Delivery from All Ralireads en Car Lets 
and from Cotton Belt R. R. Stations 
Insurance Rate $1.41 per 91,000 per Annum 
No Charge for Switching To All Railroads on_Car 
Lots for Competitive Points and Illinois Central Rail- 
road Local Stations. 


DISTRIBUTION A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. [— 





“SERVICE” 
ROSE WAREHOUSE CO. 


2-8 East and 2-12 West Calhoun Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 





ESENTE 
ath l 4 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 

el 
@ CHICAGO 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE.. 


TEL: CANAL 2770 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution @ NEW YORK 


“SERVICE” 


415 GREENWICH ST. 
TEL: WALKER 54600 




















NASHVILLE, TENN. 











MERCHANDISE STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND DRAYAGE 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE, LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES—UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT 


BOND-CHADWELL Co. 


100 TO 124 FIRST AVENUE, N. 1623-1625 BROADWAY 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. [~~ 521 Eighth Ave., So. 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Fire Proof Warehouse Space—Centrally Located 





MEMBER 








DALLAS, TEXAS | REFERENCE ANY DALLAS BANK 


AMERICAN 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


BONDED FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION LOCAL DRAYAGE 
K. K. MEISENBACH JACK ORR 











NASHVILLE, TENN. [" 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


The PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave. 


Merchandise Storage 





Automatic Sprinklered—Lowest Insurance 
Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding—Free Switching 
Motor Truck Service 





DALLAS, TEXAS. [ 
Dallas-Trinity 
Warehouse Company 


“Courtesy With Unexcelled Service” 





Complete Warehousing 


R. E. Abernathy, Pres. 





3205 Worth, Box 26, Dallas 


Also 
Corsicana-Trinity Warehouse Ce. 
Corsicana, Texas 


Ft. Werth-Trinity Warehouse Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 











AMARILLO, TEXAS [— \.,c noree 


Armstrong Transfer & Storage — Ine. 
Distributors of Merchandise 
BONDED WAREHOUSES 


AMARILLO AND LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Member T. S. W.—Amarillo Warechousemen’s Association 
—American Chain of Warehouses 


J. A. RUSH 

















AUSTIN, TEXAS [~ 5 Cc Oo aq E Y 


FIREPROOF 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING DISTRIBUTION 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. | Cc. M. ae W. Croeker—Vice Pres. 


4. 
ker—See. & Treas. 


CROCKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Established 1912 
Distribution Pool Cars or Boat Shipments 
Merchandise & Household Goods 


Storage—Drayage—Crating 
Members _— A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 





T.S.W.T.A. 





DALLAS, TEXAS | 





IN DALLAS IT’S 


The Interstate Fireproof 
Storage & Transfer Co. 


For Fireproof Storage and 
Distribution Service 

Fireproof—l6c Insurance Rate 
Merchandise 

Storage and 

Distribution 

Our new one- =. million dollar 
Household Goods Stored, Moved, 

Packed and Shipped. 


DALLAS—The Logical Distribution 
City for the Great Southwest. 


The Interstate Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co. 
201-07 North Market Street 
Associate Managers 





W. I. Ford R. E. Eagon 











EL PASO, TEXAS | 
R. L. Daniel Storage Co. 


Box 487, 1706 Texas, 2813 Durazno Sts. 


Our hobby is the crating, packing, shipping and storing of 
household goods. Consign your goods to us for proper attention 
Member, National Furniture Warehousemen’'s Assn. 

















DALLAS, TEXAS. | 
E. D. Baleom 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Second Unit Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 

Manufacturers, and 

Warehouse Space 

(Ballas Divison). "Dally a - fy : st. Louls 

C.F.A. territory to all Texas | 


points. 
Som -week 
territory a ye Steamship Line from New York and Seaboard 


Gus K. Weatherred 







American Chain of Warehouses 


A. W. A., N. F. W. 
wemsers { Rotary Club. 


Texas a & Scotian’ Assn., 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 
In Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O’Keefe 


With three warehouses having a total of 250,000 square feet of floor space; 
with our + “= and =. wees to Fort Worth’s eleven Trunk Line 
Bailroads—in Keefe is best FFE to serve you. 


a BION ()KEEE  @ 























Fort Worth 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 
Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Company, Inc. 
255 W. 15th St. Fort Worth, Tex. 
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TEXAS 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS [~ 





oles Sa baiatfl AM 


mL rbewy Slates 


The Southwest’s Finest Stee 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION, OFFICE DISPLAY 
AND WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Texas and Pacific 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 











GALVESTON, TEXAS | 
The WILEY & NICHOLLS CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
TRANSFER AND FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSES 


Cartage Free on Distribution Cars 








Forwarders 








HARLINGEN, TEXAS | 





Jones Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Warehouses located at Harlingen, Brownsville, McAllen, Edinburg. 


Merchandise storage—pool car distribution, daily motor freight lines. 
Furniture vans—equipment for heavy hauling. 


Service Covers the Lower Rio Grande Valley 








Subscriber to Merchandise Warehousing 
Trade Code, 34-330 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | "wacanae, 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Operators—Houston Division 
LONE STAR PACKAGE CAR CO. 
1302 Nance St. 





Houston, Texas 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


50 years of satisfactory service 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 

Dependable Service Since 1913 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 














HOUSEHOLD - - - MERCHANDISE 
COLD STORAGE - - -  CARTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - - 10c 


Members of 4 Leading pn 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


MEMBER 





SOUTHERN TRANSFER CO. 
FIREPROOF BONDED STORAGE 


Lowest insurance rate in San Antonio 
Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 











TYLER, TEXAS | 





Tyler Warehouse and Storage Company 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of Bast 
Texas. Specializing in Pool Cars Merchandise. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


UNIVERSAL TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fireproof Storage—Sprinklered Warehouses 


New York Office: 100 Broad Street 
Chicago Office: 427 West 27th Street 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | IN HOUSTON 


Westheimer 
Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


Fifty Years of Dependable Service 
SERVICE TO COVER EVERY BRANCH OF THE INDUSTRY 
Ben}. &. Hurwitz Members N. F. W. A. 
President State and Lecal Assn. 











WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS [ 
Wichita Falls Fireproof Warehouse 


(Reinforced concrete) 
Motor Freight Service to All Territory 
Tarry Warehouse & Storage Company, Inc. 
Natienal Furn. Warchousemen’s Assn. 
Member? ) Texas Southwest Warchouse Assn. 
See TYLER-TARRY-FAGG Co. Associated 


OGDEN, UTAH | 

















WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE COMPANY 
Both Cold and Dry Storage 
A Modern Commercial Warehouse 
Bonded Service 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS / 


Central Warehouse and Storage Co. 
Merchandise Warehouse Hollow Tile Building, 
Concrete Floors. Consign shipments via South- 
ern Pacific. Distribution of pool cars. Transfers 


Household Goods. 
Member of T.5S. W. 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [| 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


Fireproof Sprinklered 


Insurance rate 18c. P an ap oy Storage. Pool Car Distribu- 
tion. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [ 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete 
Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 
JENNINGS-CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


100 Broad St. 445 W. Erie &t. 625 Third Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Bowling Green 89-0986 Phone Sup. 7180 Phone Sutter 3461 









An Association of Good Warehouses 
Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 










RICHMOND, VA. | 160,000 Sq. Ft. Space 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1908 1709 E. CARY ST. 
U. S. BONDED & PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATES 20c PER $100 PER YEAR 
Member A.W.A.—N.R.A. 

BUILDINGS SPRINKLERED 











ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
Capacity 500 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 

I f S$ d Pool Car Distribution 
We, make nts Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Established 1900 


Redman Van and Storage Co., Inc. 
Storage—Moving—Packing—Shipping_ 


Merchandise and household goods warehouse, fireproof construc- 
tion, entire building is protected with A.D.T. + Fire and 
Burglar Alarm system. Private siding on D. & R. G. 


136 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City 


Member of N.F.W.A. U.W.A. 











BELLINGHAM, WASH. | 1111, RAILROAD, AVE. 
FREEMAN TRANSFER 
GENERAL HAULING 
PIANOS AND FURNITURE MOVED, PACKED AND STORED 
Baggage and Expressing 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE ON RAILROAD TRACKAGE 


CAR DISTRIBUTION WE FEATURE LONG 
FIREPROOF STORAGE DISTANCE HAULING 














“THIS IS THE PLACE” 


SECURITY STORAGE 
& COMMISSION CO. 


We have good facilities for manufacturers or agents, to 
warchouse and distribute; also office space. SPRINKLERED 
BUILDINGS. Separate units for storing different classes 
of goods. Private trackage connecting with all railroads. 
Our experience has been more than 20 years receiving and 
forwarding many kinds of articles. SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE AND CORRECT CHARGES ARE WATCH- 
WORDS WITH US. 














BURLINGTON, VT. | 
J. M. HOTCHKISS 


Railroad siding—Motor trucks—Pool car service 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Branch warehouse service combined with complete truck 
delivery service in Vermont and Northern New York 
at reasonable rates. 


Baldwin Rfg. Bidg., Pine Street Phone 955 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 


ND WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
EYRES TRANSFER AND W ne 


Fireproof Warehouses 220,000 Square Feet 
INSURANCE .133 Cents per $100.00 
GENERAL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 


OPERATING 65 AUTOS Since 1889 
Members of NFWA—ACW—WSWA 














SEATTLE, WASH. FSET TNT RT RT lt 


Northwest 
Distributors 


Seattle—Tacoma—Portland 


Seattle, 2030 Dexter Avenue 
-- RELY ON LYON -- Dean C. McLean, Mer. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | aaveeets 


Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
1203 Western Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, Capacity 112,000 sq. ft., 
Automatic Sprinklers, Steam Heat, Office Facilities, Private Siding, 
(connecting all railroads) 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. and Gen’l Manager 


27 years’ warehousing experience in Seattle. 








NORFOLK, VA. [~ nousenotn MERCHANDISE 


MEMBER AUTOMOBILE STORAGE 


THE BELL STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 








poems AGENTS: anee See 4 Por COMPANY 





SEATTLE, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Free switching service—Low insurance rates 
Associated with leading warehouses through 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
Members of—American Warehousemen’s Assn.; National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Assn.; Washington State Warehousemen’s Assn. 











RICHMOND, VA.{ 
56 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED AND EXPERT SERVICE 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CoO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 





Two Fireproof Storage Warehouses—116,000 Square Feet Floor Space—Automatie 
Sprinkler System—Lowest Insurance Rates in Richmond—Careful Attention to Storage 
—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Railroad Siding—Pool Car 
Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States East of Mississippi River. 


Member of S. W. A.—N. F. W. A. 











For City of Washington, D. C. 
refer to 


DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 
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WASHINGTON . DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES Distribution and Warehousing 























SEATTLE, WASH. | MILWAUKEE, Wis. - aE 
UNITED WAREHOUSE COMPANY ~ ye oe 
1990 Railroad Avenue c= $2 i 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE ie POOL-CAR di 7 i 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTORS ALi Ps. | 
100,000 sq. ft. capacity U. S. Customs Bond e= “ e e~=— 
Established 1900 Free Switching AY » | 
SEATTLE, WASH. | = aay bee | 
WINN & RUSSELL, INC. 2 —e| 





General mmmaiaieie oy — oc gpl “eervice (ies lag az 
Located in the center of wholesale and jobbing district SPOT STOCKS PLUS SERVICE Lee 
ce Low insurance rates Office and desk space WILL HELP SALES—NOW! gy “aod a 


Member—A. W. A.—Allied Distribution, Inc. ede ee? 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS BONDED—WISCONSIN LICENSED AND BONDED VCE 


Atlas warehouses, nine in all with over 500,000 square feet of floor space, sprinkler 











equipped and A.D.T. mengacctismelige pair type, “ina age cages up your dis- 

SPOKANE, WASH. | Millard Joh Ww. B. Fehli tribution service, safel i iently. Ship to us rail, truck or 
johnson . catia steamer. Fift ples specs oat ab edie dante aedaion 

Pres. Secty. <i Giliae Wilh--eias ack tls Codes Desigsiar qicte onins MNGi Gy ay ais tae 





Consign to chandise for storage. 
SPOKANE TRANSFER & STORAGE co. peat ne bar apes > is in a position to help you with your dis- 
A. W. A. 308-316 Pacific Ave. N. F. W. A. 





Merchandise Department Household Goods Dept. A g i As& 
Largest Spot-Stocks in the Assembling and distribution of 


“(61,000 eq te) egy a ge STORAGE COMPANY 











710 West Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LA CROSSE, WIS. | Represented by: 
ps 
The Gateway City Transfer & Storage Co. . DISTRIBUTION — SERVICE, INC. 
+ 4: 100 Broad St. 427 W. Erie St. 625 Third St. 
CB. & Q. RR. Siding New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 


The logical distribution center for Western Wisconsin, 


Eastern Minnesota, and Northeastern Iowa. ° ° ° ° 
Trackage warehouse for merchandise and Free switching service. Fast distribution to six states from MILWAUKEE 
We specialize in pool car distribution. 
























































MILWAUKEE, WIS 
‘s FORWARDING 
LA CROSSE, WIS. | STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE Hor NCH HOUSE SERVICE 
La Crosse Terminal Warehouse Co. DISTRIBUTION a Se 
GENERAL STORAGE CARLSON STORAGE COMPANY 
We make a specialty of storage and pool car distribution for agents, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
brokers, and general merchandise houses. Facilities that assure prompt, dependable, and efficient service. 
Free switching service Most centrally located modern warehouse in Milwaukee. 
Large ad of Vans and Delivery Trucks COR. WEST PIERCE AND SOUTH SIXTEENTH STS. 
give prompt service MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
430-434 SOUTH THIRD STREET Display Rooms Tel. Orchard 9550 Offices 
——_ Z~- - LINCOLN 
MRS. ROBERT M. JENKINS, Vice-Pres. 
j FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co. 
The Union Transfer & Storage Co. oN WAREHOUSE SERVICE 5 RAILROAD SIDINGS 
s i F ! OF EVERY AND 
Sireprest Building a,000 | conan? gm DESCRIPTION é DOCKING FACILITIES 

Pool Car Distribution by Truck or Rail LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
“Tate OFFICES: 206 W. HIGHLAND AVE. 

Established 1895 Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
NATIONAL WAREHOUSE CORP. 


468 EAST BRUCE ST. 
Patronage National Distributors Solicited 








“The Million Dollar — 
Warehouse Company” ; } ky yy wo Weasaiinas Peneieme 
Our Unique were | Warehousing and Distributing 
ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS—LARGEST IN WISCONSIN : —_ bat —a—e— 
18 Warehouses—50 Car Side Track—850 Foot Dock 7 oor 





DEPENDABLE— EXPERT—QUICK SERVICE 
ja e Specialize in . RACINE, WIS. J 
erchandise. Distribution and Furnish | EE 
RANCH HOUSE SERVICE” 





THE 


RACINE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


Andrew Matson 
1327-31 Liberty St. Racine, Wisc. 
Fireproof Warehouse 


MOVING—CRATING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
Merchandise Distribution Heavy Hauling 


“Let Us aun Your Distribution Problems” 
Ship Your Merchandise to Yourselves in Our Care 
and Have Instructions Follow. 

“We Will Do the Rest.” 

We Own and Operate Large Delivery Equipment 


“U. S. Government Bonded Warehouse” 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
June, 1934 


DIRECTORY OF WAREHOUSES 


CANADA 





CANADIAN WAREHOUSE SECTION 








VANCOUVER, B. C. [ ELMER JOHNSTON, Pres. 
IN VANCOUVER IT’S THE 


JOHNSTON 


National Storage, Ltd. 


STORAGE — CARTAGE 
FORWARDING — DISTRIBUTING 





You Can Buy No Better Service 











WINNIPEG, MANITOBA [ 
George H. McKeag, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
SECURITY STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Portage Ave. at Huntleigh St. 
Modern Fireproof Warehouse for 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
Motor Truck and team service, H. H. G. pool cars 
Member Can. S. & T. Assn.—N. F. W. A-—B. A. I. F. R. 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO [— 


Tippet-Richardson 
Limited 


218 FRONT STREET EAST TORONTO, ONT. 
C. F. B. Tippet, President C. A. Richardson, Vice-President 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


Morgan Trust Company 





Furniture Two 
Storage W arehouses 
For 90 years | 


connected with Montreal business. 


~—S All consignments 
“Sy to us will receive most careful 
attention. 


1455 UNION AVENUE 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO | 





CANADIAN RAIL AND HARBOUR 
TERMINALS, Limited 


Foot of York St., TORONTO, Canada 


CANADA’S FINEST WAREHOUSE 


Cold Storage Dry 


1,000,000 square feet of floor space, 2,200 feet of docks and 
transit sheds and 6,000 feet of railroad sidings. General stor- 
age; Bonded and Free Storage; Cold Storage; Office and Dis- 
om Space; Lowest Insurance. Transportation to every part 


of the Province and Dominion. 


Free Switching. Pool Cars to All Major Distributing Points 











TORONTO, ONTARIO [ 


W. J. PICKARD, Ltd. 


369 Church St. 


PACKING—MOVING — STORING—SHIPPING 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


YOUR INTERESTS 
WILL BE SERVED 


MEMBERS 
N. F. W. A—Can. 8S. & To 
vy. W. R. A—T. C. & W. 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 





CUSTOMS AND EXCISE BONDS 


Pool Car Distribution 
Forwarding 
Offices and Loft Space 


Sterage-Fireproof and Frostproof 
Private Railway Sidings 
Truek Delivery Service 


NATIONAL TERMINALS 
OF CANADA 


LIMITED 











“Right in the Centre of Montreal's Wholesale District” 


General Office 
50 GREY NUN STREET 
(Feot of MeGill Street) 
Montreal, Que. 
Phone Marquette 6661% 


ALEX. FLEMING, 
General Manager. 











WESTMOUNT, QUEBEC { 
Est’d 1908 


Montreal, Can. W. G. Kenwood, Pres. & Man. Dir. 


WESTMOUNT TRANSFER & STORAGE, Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


Local and Long Distance Movers 
Private Room System for Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member N. F. W. A. 

















The Men Who Distribute 


Calumet Baking Powder 


Read DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
and consult the Directory of Warehouses 
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SITUATED DIRECTLY 
ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
AND CONVENIENT TO 
ALL PIERS AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 


>| ATLANTIC 
! “oi _ 


With Meals, 
Private Bath 


$6.00 
$3.00 — 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL BATHS 


Exeellent Food Garage French Cuisine 
Emanuel E. Katz, Man. Director 











Go to he World's Fair in Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALATIAL OCEAN TYPE 

SHIPS...LOW FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATEROOMS... 

INCOMPARABLE CUISINE... ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT 

---10-HOUR TO 4-DAY STOPOVER PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO 
..- HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going to and from the World’s 
Fair as enjoyable as the Fair itself. Exclusive features include single 
screw propulsion ships free from incessant noise and vibration of side 
wheelers .. . observation dining room. . . finest food on the Great 
every comfort and 


Lakes .. .spacious sun-swept play decks . . . 
convenience for restful, en- 


joyable travel. Stay ten hours : 
in Chicago and return on pe WORLD’S FAIR CRUISE 





Buffalo-Chicago "60 
and Return 

Including meals and berth. Corres- 

pondingly low fares from other ports. 




















accommodations for longer 
went to the World’s Fair last 
travel while enjoying the 
S. S. OCTORARA S. S. TIONESTA S. S. JUNIATA 
Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 
Hotel Knickerbock 
CONTINUES ITS LOW SCALE OF RATES 
Salt Water Baths—Surf Bathing from Room 


stopovers arranged. Railroad 
year. Go by Great Lakes 

it “shigs. Enjoy the | Q-DAY GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
beauties of America’s inland 

Sailing frequently between 
For full saformaiene apply any Travel or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon, 
Atlantic City, N. ZF. 
AS LOW AS 
Sun Deck Concerts Garage 


same ship if you desire. Hotel 
tickets honored. Follow the 
advice of your friends who 
ransit ships. Enjoy 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic Buffalo-Duluth $ a 
and Return 
sea. 
GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault oom 
Ste. Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. se 
M., 120 Delaware Ave., a N. Y. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN FRONT IN 
THE HEART OF ALL RESORT ACTIVITY. 
~ q 50 EUROPEAN ae $Qo0 
PLAN 
TWO PERSONS 
FOR ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Write for Special Weekly Rates 
C. HENRY LANDOW, Manager 











INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Note: For index to warehouse advertisers see pages 72-73 
American Pulley Co. 


Barrett Company 
Bassick Company 
Breakers Hotel 


Canvas Specialty Co., Inc. 


E 
Empire Freight Co. of N. Y., Inc 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Fort Shelby Hotel 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


General Motors Truck Co. .........5ee00. Second Cover 
Grant Lawes THORSTE COCR. oc ccccccccvccccececessens 114 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. ........eeeeeeee Back Cover 


Knickerbocker Hotel 


Michigan Alkali Co. 
Milbin Printing Co., Inc. 


National Home Sanitation Co. 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 


Powers & Company 


TD THOSEE GOP Bei. cckcccecscssiesssesécsves Third Cover 
Roloff, inc. 


Self-Lifting Piano Truck Co. 
Steamax Company 


Van Owners Purchasing Bureau, Inc. 


Ww 
White Tar Co. of N. J., Inc. 
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